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ADVEETISEMENT 



TO THE FIRST EDITION, 1840. 



"The Boos or Irish Ballads,*' is intended as a sequel to "Thb 
Ballad Poetbt of Ibeland." I trust it will be found not unworthy 
of taking its place beside tliat volume. It has been my most anxious 
wish that this collection of native ballads should be altogether divested 
of a sectarian or party complexion, and that every class of which Thi 
Irish' Nation is composed should be poetically represented therein* 
Should there be in those ballads which admit of the introduction of 
religions or political sentiment, a preponderance of one kind over 
another, the inequality is to be attributed to the abundance or scan- 
tiness of my materials, imd not to any prejudice or biof of mj cwn* 



PREFACE- 

. [1869.] 



♦* Th« Book of Irish Ballads " waa first publisbed in • 
1846 as a companioD volume to '*Thb Ballad Pobtrt I 
or Irbland," then recently edited with so much taste alid 
ability by Mr., now the Hon. Gavan Duffy. The near • 
relationship of the two books naturally secured for the 
latter a portion of the nnprecedented success which had 
been at once attained by the former. Like its elder brother, 
it was received with eager welcome in many successive 
editions at home, and with it eventually emigrated to the 
UniCed States, where the original stereotype jJates, though 
BOW much worn and defaced, are still in their way doing good 
lervioe. The book, however, had some grave defects, which 
X have been long anxious to remove, and it was therefore 
witii much pleasure that I acquiesced in the wish conveyed 
to me by the excellent and patriotic publisher, that I should 
revise and recast, if I thought proper, this the second 
collection of ballads in English, by native Ivish writers, that 
had ever been attempted. Not to sp^ak of minor inac- 
onracies, principally typographical, which might have been • 
nlenUy emended, "The Book of Irish Ballads" (as, 
for shortness sake, they must be called) laboured under the 
disadvantage of containing several poems which, however 
excellent as rythmical tales or emotional lyrics, were either 
absolntely un-Irish in expression, or, when the sentiment 
and Luiguage were local, the form and treatment were 
opposed to that rapidity of movement and of metre, without 
which no poem can be said to be a ballad. As an example 
ot the first dass, I may mention the poem with which the 
vohime oiwnally opened. It was the **Eaic^ 'HiXa"'^ ^t 
PameU. Gniispoem, which should, aa it^eT^u'&r^^i^x^^ 
the Jr^-nofe of the whole book, waa written., «a^^ wa^ox 
JumaeJf/BajTB, "in the ancient English styVe,"— a «it^^ft ^wi»» 
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has never had a local habitation in this ^untry. Others 
that had not this obvious defect of language could not, in 
any sense of the word, be considered ballads. Of these, 
perhaps "The Saint's Tenant," by Thomas Furlong, was 
the most striking example. It is a painful story, and all 
the more painful th&t it is true. It is told, too, with a 
bitterness that may well be excused in one who had the 
misfortune of liviDg at a time whjsn such a system of 
intoWrance and injustice was fostered and enforced by the 
so-called government of the country ; but it is as Uttle of a 
baUad as one of the tales of Crabbe. How the same subject 
could be thrown into a ballad form and vivified by a ballad 
spirit, was evidenced in the volume itself by the poem of 
**T?he Penal Days," written by the author of the exquisite 
Idyll, " The Old Story," which, for the first time correctly 
printed, I have the pleasure of introducing into the present 
edition. Why, or on what principle I acted in intro- 
ducing these and a few other poems, to which a similar 
objection would apply, I cannot at this moment deter- 
ipine. It was not for want of materials, for most of the 
ballads by which they are now replaced were then written. 
Scanty as the supply was some twenty-five years ago, com- 
pared with the abundant harvests of Irish song that now 
await to be gathered into granaries and so preserved, neither 
Mr. DuflFy nor I had any serious difficulty in making our 
collections. Our principal merit lay in beginning the work 
at all. In this way I have often found a pleasure in fancy- 
ing that in our more limited sphere we acted something like 
Juan de Timoneda and others, who in Valencia, or Seville, 
during the sixteenth century, commenced those precious 
little JRomanceros and Cancioneros, out of which eventually 
the Romancero Oeneral or great Ballad-book of Spain was 
compiled. The materials for such a complete collection in 
Ireland are every day accumulating, and I have no doubt, 
that when the fit time arrives, an Irish Duran will be found 
as competent and enthusiastic as the Spaniard, in arranging 
and elucidating the rich stories of Irish Ballad Poetry 
which will then be at his disposal.* To return to my own 

* For the present " The Ballads of Ireland," so admirably edited by 

Edward Hayes, (James Duffy, liublin and London) miist be considered 

our " Komancero General." But Irish song has already overflown even 

the ample limits of that publication, and U ever seeking a still wider 

s/Hfa deeper cbanjielt 
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little Tolume, having the opportunity of removing the 
defects I have alluded to, I thought I would he failing in 
my chief duty as an editor if I failed to do so. 1 have, 
therefore, rejected every poem that could not fairly|he con* 
sidered from its form or sentiment an Irish Ballad, Having 
tiius referred to the claiss of poems which I have removea 
from the present edition, it remains for me only to allude to 
a few of those that take their place. I have already men> 
tioned ** The Old Story" — a sweet and tender Idyll, the 
yeary purity of which alone would make it Irish. Pamell's 
** Fairy Tale " gives way, though not exactly in the same 
position, to *' The Fairies' Passage " of Mangan, which will 
be new to most of' my readers, and which, &ough founded 
on a German original, is so characteristio of the writer, as 
'well as ''the good people" it describes in such a lively 
-way, that I have no hesitation in claiming it as an Irish 
ballad, and. have had no scruple in altering a few letters to 
adi^t it to this country. As I have said, the first poem 
in such a ooUection as this should strike, as it were, the key- 
note of the volume. This note is now struck, and struck 
effectively, by the elegy on Thomas Davis, which is not 
cmly a most pathetic lamentation on his death, but a power- 
ful figurative picture of his life and of his work. In the 
title which I have given it (for in the long prose article 
where hitherto it has been lost, it has none), I have drawn 
attention to the three aspects of his career which the poem 
presents with such felicity and power. As to its literary 
merits, it seems to me as if the very spirit of the ancient 
QaeUo Bards breathes in this fine composition. As a specie 
men of Anglo-Irish versification, it is, I think, the most 
sncceasf nl and vigorous effort of its author, for, though pub- 
Hshed anonymously, there can be no possible doubt as to 
who he is. The style is as marked and immistakeable as 
a ballad by Browning. The Battle of TyrrelCs-Pass, by 
the author of *'The Monks of Kilcrea," supplies the 
place of OrafM Uaile and Elizabeth, a picturesque and 
pleasing poem, but written in the Spenserian stanza, amea- 
rare which Scott himself could not bend to the requirements 
of the ballad. I have retained the historical ballads from 
Scandinavian Sagas, by the gifted and ill-fated M*Gee, 
though ballads by him more directly Irish in language &rL<L 
rabject could be found, principally becaw&e \^lao%^ \ 9}\w^<& 
to 9X9 noil in the selections from lua ]^em« ^^^ii\^^ 
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Mr. Hayes in " The Ballads of Ireland." I have, however, 
added his melodious and thoughtful poem of The River Boy ne^ 
as a sort of moral to the Orange Ballad on The Battle qfthe 
Boyne, by Colonel Blacker, which I have retained. With 
regard to my own pieces, I have withdrawn two of my 
most popular and best-known lyrics to make room for 
poems more in accordance with the strict rules I have 
prescribed to myself in preparing this new edition. Two 
or three smaller pieces are omitted, as possessing no parti- 
ticular Irish interest ; their place being supplied by poems 
which, from their subjects, are sure of meeting with a 
wider and more general sympathy ; and which are for the 
first time included in any of our ballad books. The ori- 

f'nal Introduction I have left pretty much as it was. Had 
to write it now, *'the years that bring the philosophio 
mind," would doubtless have moderated somewhat of its 
enthusiasm ; but, as the book will principally be in the 
hands of the young, I think it better still to appeal to 
those feelings which they possess, and which I myself 
would be sorry to have outgrown. With these changes, 
and with these observations, I take my final leave of 
" The Book of Irish Ballads." 



D. F. Mao-Cabthy. 



74, Upper Qardiner-st., Dublin^ 
Ut June, 1869. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It has been said, by a well-known authority, that tho 
ballads of a people are more influential than their laws, and 
perhaps he might have added, more valuable than their 
annals. The most comprehensive survey that the eye of 
genius can take in — the most ponderous folio that ever 
owed its existence to. the united efforts of industry and 
dulnets, must fail in giving a perfect idea of the character 
of a people, unless it be based upon the revelations they 
themselves have made, or the confessions they have uttered. 
Without these, history is indeed but the *' old almanack " 
that an illustrious countryman of ours* has called it ; a 
mere dry dead catalogue of dates and facts, useless either 
as a picture of the past, or as a lesson for the future. A 
people of passionate impulses, of throbbing affections, of 
dauntless heroism, will invariably not only have done things 
worthy of being recorded, but will also have recorded them. 
Myriads o£ human beings cannot be moved about noise- 
lessly, like an army of s^dows. The sullen soimd of their 
advandng will be heard afar off ; and those who see them 
not, will listen to the shrill music of their fifes and the 
meny echoes of their bugles. The great heavings of a 
people's hearty and, from time to time, the necessary purify- 
UQg of the 8o<aa|iatoiosphere, will make themselves felt and 
heard and seen, so that all men may teke cognizance there- 
of—as the waves of the ocean dash agaii^ each other 
with a war-cry, or as the electric spirit proclaimeth its salu- 
tanr mission in a voice of thunder. 

ia. almost'all countries the Ballad has been the instru- 
ment by which the triumphs, the joys, or the sorrows of a 
people nave been proclaimed. 

Its OSes have beieu numerous ; its capabilities are bound* 



*Z<ord Flankett 
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Long ago, in the fresh youth and enthusiasm of thd 
world, how harmonious were its modulations — its reve- 
lations how divine ! Then it sang of gods and heroes, and 
the milk-expanded warm breasts of the beneficent mother ; 
and the gift of Ceres, and the oUve of Minerva, and the 
purple clusters of the son of Semele. Then it was, that, 
"standing on a pleasant lea," men could 

"Hare glimpses that would make them less forlorn, 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton Wow his wreathed horn."* 

Then it was that the earth was truly peopled. Neither wad 
the air void, nor were, the waters desolate. Shapes of 

beauty — 

*' SchSne Wesen aus dem Fabelland"t— 

wandered familiarly with men ; and nymphs and shep- 
herds, and fauns and hamadryads, danced together beneath 
the eye of Jove himself in the shadow of blue Olympus, or 
beside the Venus -bearing foam of the sparkling isle- 
surrounding Hellespont. Had not poetry preserved this 
memory of the golden age — had not Hesiod and Homer 
built their beautiful and majestic structures on the original 
ballads that were probably floating among the people,— 
how dark, and gloomy, and indistinct would be our ideas 
of the old world ; What visions that have been delight- 
ing the eye of man these three thousand years would have 
been lost : Of what examples of devotion, of heroism, of 
love of country, would the sincere and zealous of aU nations 
have been deprived. 

Poetry, after all, is the only indestructible gift that 
genius can bequeath to the world. The shield of AchiUes, 
though the work of a god, has disappeared from the world, 
but Sie bounding words in which it has been described are 
immortal. This very shield itself^ as Schiller remarks, is 
the type of the poet's mind, and of all true poetry. 4: On 

♦ Wordsworth. 

t " Lovely beings from the Fable land." — Sohillkk. 

X ** As the god and the genius, whose bii*th was of Jove, 
In one type all creation reveaVd, 
When the ocean, the earth, and the star realm above, 

Lay compress'd in the orb of a shield, — 
So the poet, a shape and a type of the All, 
From a sound, that is mute in a moment, can call 1" 
£From "The Fom'Asea of tUo Woi\4»"— B\iXN«w'fti:twifiloitlon.l 
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it, we are told, were figured, not only representations of 
cities, implements of husbandry, oom-fields and vineyards, 
sheep ana oxen, and other things adapted to particular lo- 
calities, and which may vary under different circumstances, 
— but the great fabricator had also introduced representa- 
tions of the imchangeable wonders of creation, which are 
the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow, — 

"For in it he represented earth— in it the sea and sky- 
In it the never-wearied sun — the moon, exactly round ; 
And idl those stars with which the brows of ample heaven are crown'd!** * 

Thus a genuine poem must be true not only to the charac- 
ter of the age in which it is written, but in accordance 
with the principles of natui'e and of truth, which are un- 
changeable. 

The Latins, a people very different from the Greeks, 
added but little to the beauty of the mythology they "bor- 
rowed, or to the literature they imitated. "With the ex- 
ception of Egeria, — **a beautiful thought, and softly bodied 
forth," — there are none of their native divinities that in- 
terest us much. Their early history, so full of stem, 
Tinbending justice, self-denial, aod heroism, is considered 
either allegorical or wholly fabulous, and founded upon the 
memory of rude ballads, which had ceased to exist even at 
the time when their earliest annals were written, t In their 
latter jears, the lyrics of Horace redeemed the character 
of theur literature from the reproach of servile imitation ; 
and some of these, and a few of the shorter tales of Ovid, 
are the only poems they have left us partaking, however 
remotely, of the character of Ballad Poetry, but much 
closer to the modern than to the ancient Homeric standard. 
After this there is no trace of the ballad spirit in Latin 
literature. Its writers became more servile and less vigor- 
ons in their imitation, until, in the reign of Theodosius, the 
race of old ftoman poets became extinct in the person of 
daudian. 

While this lamentable but natural decline of intellectual 
vigour, consequent upon the effeminacy and excesses of 
Inix>erial ftome, was developing itself along the sunny 
shores of the Mediterranean, a new order of things was 

* Iliad, Book xviil, Chapman's Translation. 

t It is almost mperfluous U) remind the reader that 'ML8LC9ra\n:f ^^^'Uvj^ 
and lJdgwA» Qt iUia/eflt ViQmQ " are founded on. tloia «uvpo«>'^^^^''d^ 
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maturing amid the mountains and forests of northen: and 
western Europe. The human mind — which, in these re- 
mote regions, like their wintry seas, had been perpetually 
frozen — now began to melt and dissolve into brilliancy and 
aotivi^. Those who lived upon the stormy shores of the 
ocean followed the Sea Kings in their adventurous expedi- 
tions among the islands. Those who lived amid the dark 
forests of the interior, marched in search of brighter skies 
and more fruitful plains, towards the genial regions of the 
south. And it was in these expeditions, particularly the 
former, that the Bards of the Sea Kings gave the ballad 
its modem shape and character. The sagas composed by 
them, to commemorate the triumphs or to bewail the disas- 
ters of their chiefs in **Icy lerne" — the Scottish islands 
and Iceland — strongly resemble, both in structure and de- 
sign, the more vigorous of the modern ballads. A new 
race of divinities and a new race of heroes superseded the 
old classical models. Thor and Wodin succeeded Mars and 
the son of Priam, and. like the songs in which they were 
commemorated, what they lost in interest and beauty was 
compensated for by vigor and durability. The black and 
chilly waters of the northern seas were not a fitting birth- 

I)lace for the Aphrodisian Venus ; instead of the queen of 
ove and gladness, the mighty kraken.and the winged dragon 
were their children, who in many a stormy ballad have 
plaved their fearful and important parts ever since. 

Again, in the sumiy South, but not in exhausted Italy, 
did the harmony of song arise. Spain, that magnificent 
oountry, combining together the grandeur and the beauty 
of the North and South — ^the bold mountains and caverned 
ftbores of Norway, and the enchanting graces of Parthei- 
nope — had already, even in the most palmy days of Latin 
literature, contributed some of the most boasteid names to 
the catalogue of Koman writers. Lucan, who sang of 
Pharsalia ; the two Senecas, the younger of whom is the 
only Roman tragic writer who has come down to us ; and 
Martial, whose wit and licentiousness at once enlivened and 
disgraced the reign of Domitian, were natives of Spain ; 
the three former of Corduba, and the latter of Aragon. 
But it was in the eighth century that the splendour and 
interest of Spanish history commence. In that century 
the Saracens conquered Spain, and introduced into it, 
along with a kaowledge oi letters and ^e •oienoea superior 
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to what WM possessed by any other people then in Europe, 
all the splendour and imagination of Oriental poetry. 
About the end of the twelfth century the celebrated poem 
of "The Cid" was written, commemorating the valorous 
exploits* and adventures of the hero, Kodrigo de Bivar. 
.Since that period Spain has been pre-eminently rich in 
ballad poetry. Its grand, sonorous language, so musical 
as to have earned the epithet of " the poetry of speech," 
bas been employed to good purpose ; and nobler ballads 
than the Spanish, in praise of heroism, of virtue, of piety, 
and of love, the world has never seen. The capabilities df 
the ballad have there been put to the severest test. Those 
of the heroic class, which detaU the straggles of the old 
Spaniards with the Goth or with the Saracen, like Chevy 
Chase, ** stir the heart as if with a trumpet ;" while the sigh* 
ing of a summer breeze in Andalusia is not more soft and 
gentle than the harmony of the passionate ballads th&t to 
this day are sung beneath the curtained balconies of moon- 
lit Sevilla. Gracilasso, Lop^, Calderon, Cervantes — great 
names are these, of which Spain and human nature may 
be proud. 

The Ballad Poetry of England and Scotland has been 
very copious and very excellent for several centuries ; and 
the ballads of each contrast not so much in merit as in 
character. In the song, which may be called the very 
esueocQ and spirit of the ballad, or the musical utterance 
of feeliqff and passion in the very proxysm of their presence, 
Scotland has immeasurably the superiority. In that Py- 
thian moment, when the mind is in its state of utmost 
activity, and the dominancv of passion is supreme, the 
concentrated expression of ooth is song; and its appear- 
ance and the frequency of its return depend principally 
npon the character and constitution of each |)eople. The 
ballad, on the contrary, requires not the same degree of 
excitement — ^narrative, whicn is almost an essential portion 
of it, being incompatible with that mental and sensuous 
ezcitotion which gives birth to the son^n^nd which is but 
momentary in its abiding. And thus Sie different success 
of the two, in the different nations of Europe, is as marked 
and distinct as the races of which they are composed, Lxl 
Italy and France, in Scotland and Irelaud — Sk^ -naMv^xA 
sprung from the one family — the song liaa \>een. cxj^^an^^a^ 
W^A thegreateat sncoeaa ; whereas in tli© uoxt\ieTiixi»Niis«is% 
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in Germany and in England, the natural expression of the 
poetical instincts of the people has been through the calmer 
and more lengthened channel of the ballad. Spain has suc- 
ceeded better in both, perhaps, than any other nation — 
the dominion of the Goths leaving after it much of the 
solemnity of thought and feeling (3 the Germanic races, 
while the lyric capabilities of the language are such as to 
render the expression of high-wrought sentiment easy and 
obvious. In England the ballads are generally of a quiet 
and pastoral beauty — quite in character with the rural and 
sylvan charms of its scenery. The Robin Hood ballads, 
which so delight us in boyhood, and which give us visions 
of ** Merry Sherwood" — 

In snmnier time, when leaves grow green, 
And birds idng on every tree, 

that we never forget, and which are only replaced by the 
still more exqidsite glimpses that Shakspeare opens to ua 
of The Forest of Ardennes — ^all partake of this character. 
In them there is many a merry trick played, and many a 
mad adventure — 

*• Of brave little John, 

Of Friar Tuck and Will Scarlet, 

Loxley, and Maid Marion." 

Bold Robin and Allin-a-Dale, or the "Jolly Tanner" 
Arthor-a-Bland, have many a good contest with stout 
quarter-staffs-^right merry to read and well described; 
but the writers scarcely ever forget, even for a few stanzas, 
the beauty of the summer woods where their heroes dwell, 
and satisfy their own hearts, and will delight their readers 
for all time, by this frequent recurrence to the unchangeable 
and everlasting delights of nature. Indeed, this continued 
reference to the beauty of the external world, which we 
meet in the old English poets, particularly in Chancer 
(whose pictures of many a "May Mom-lng" are still so 
fresh alter many years), may be the reason that they are 
read even now, notwithstandmg the difficulties of an anti- 
quated and obsolete dialect. 

The Scotch ballads are less numerous and less varied 

than the English ; but in point of perfection — in the par- 

k tiealAT class, Mt least, of ientiment and the s^E^Uonft— they 
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are not only superior to these, but, as I humbly conceive, to 
any ballads that have ever been written. Their simplicity 
never degenerates into- bald commonplace, nor their homeli- 
ness into vulgarity ; and they are as far removed from 
maudlin sentimentality in their passionate heartiness, as 
from frigid conceits and pettiness in their illustrations. 
The very hearts of the Scottish people bound in their 
^ ballads ; we can listen to the ever- varying changes of its 
'pulsation ; now heavy and slow as the tides of Loch Lomond, 
now rapid and bounding as the billows of the Clyde. The 
•* bonny blue e'en" of the lassie glance through her 
waving hair like a stream through the overhanging heather; 
and her arch reply or her merry laugh rings on our ears like 
the song of the mavis or the throstle. The ballads of a few of 
her humblest children have rendered Scotland dear to the 
hearts of all whose affections are worth possessing ; they 
have converted (to the mind at least) her desolate heaths and 
barren mountains^ into smiling gardens and olive-bearing 
bills ; and have constructed amongst mists and storms, and 
the howling of the lashed Noruiern Ocean, an Arcadia 
dearer than that of yore, where "the shepherd's boy piped 
as though he should never be old."* Although my space 
here is veiy limited, I cannot refraiti from presenting to 
some of my readers, perhaps for the first time, a specimen of 
these ballads, taken almost at random, in support of what 
I have asserted, and as a model (in connection with those 
written in a kindred spirit by some of our own countrymen 
— Griffin, Callanan, Davis, and Mr. Ferguson) of this nA>Bt 
exquisite department of Ballad Poetry : — 

MARY OF CASTLE-CART.t 

, Saw ye my wee thing, saw ye my ain thing, 

Saw ye my true-love down on yon lea- 
Crossed she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming. 

Sought she the bnmie where flowers the haw-tree? 
Her hair it is lint-white, her skin it is milk-white, 

Dark is the hlue of her soft rolling e*e ; 
Bed, red are her ripe lips, and sweeter than roees^ 

Where could my wee thing wander f rae me ? 

I law nae your wee thing, I saw nae your ain thing, 
Mor saw I your true-love down by yon lea ; 

• Sir PhUip Sidney. 
t Written by Hector MacNeill; bom I74ft, die^VVV^ 
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Bat I met my bonnte thing late in the gloaming, 
Down by the burnie where flowers tlie haw-tree ; 

Her hair it was lint-white, ker skin it was milk-whitt^ 
Dark was the blue of her soft rolling e'e ; 

Bed, red were her ripe lips, and sweeter than rosest 
Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me. 

It was nae my wee thing, it was nae my ain thing, 

It was nae my tme-iove ye met by the tree ; 
Prond is her leal heart, and modest her nature, 

She never loved ony till ance she loved me. 
Her name it was Mary— she's frae Castle-Cary, 

Aft has she sat when a bairn on my knee ; 
Fair as your face is, were't fifty times fairer, 

Young bragger, she ne'er wad gle kisses to thee. 

It was then your Mary ; she's frae Castle-Cary, 

It was then your true-love I met by the tree ; 
Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 

Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me. 
Sair gloomed his dai-k brow, blood-red his cheek grew, 

Wild flashed the fire frae his red rolling e'e ; 
Te'se rue sair this morning your boasts and your scorning, 

Defend ye, faase traitor, fa' loudly ye lee. 

Away wi' begniling, cried the youth, smiling— 

Off went the bonnet, the lint- white locks flee, 
The belted plaid fa'ing, her white bosom shawing, 

Fair stood the loved maid wi* the dark rolling e'e 
Is it my wee thing, is it my ain thing. 

Is it my true-love here that I see? 
O Jamie, forgi'e me, your heart's constant to me, 

111 never mair wander, dear laddie, frae thee.* 

The most modem, and perhaps the most important class 
of ballads, remains to be alluded to— namely, the German. 
The sudden awakening, the rapid maturity, the enduring 
vitality, and the acknowledged supremacy of German 
literature, are facts as wonderful as they are consoling. 
Little better than a century ago, with the exception of a 
few theological and historical writers, the Germans were 
more destitute of a native literature, and were more depen- 
dant on other countries, particularly I'rance, for intellectual 
supplies, than we have ever been ; and now their works 
crowd the book markets of the world. Little more than a 

[• Ballads turning on a similar deception are to be found in the Rormaic, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Breton, German, and Italian language. The Spanish 
Ballad, Caballero de l^as tierras^ may be referred to. See Duran'i 
Romancer (Tenero^ 1, p. 176 Ed. J 
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century ago a German prince, Frederick the Great, a phi- 
losopher and a patron of philosophers, pronouoced his 
native language but fit for horses, — little dreaming of the 
angels and angelic women — of the Katherines, the Tecklas, 
and the Undinds — from whose inspired lips that rough, 
nervous language would flow so harmoniously that all men 
would listen to the melody thereof. In no intellectual 
field have the Germans of the past and present centuries 
been defeated. Their drama is superior to any other that 
has appeared in Europe during the same period— for I pre- 
sume there can.be no comparison between the Shaksperian 
power of Schiller and the soft graces of Metastasio, or even 
the more maculine classicalities of Alfieri. Their histories are 
the mines in which even the most industrious writers search 
for the precious ore of truth. Their philosophy has been 
either a beacon or an ignis fatuus to the inquiring intellects 
of Europe ; while some of their artists have come off victo- 
rious even in the Eternal Metropolis of art itself. In ever} 
department of literature, German intellect has been renew- 
ing the almost exhausted fountains of the world. Like the 
Egyptian river, the great German Rhine has been over- 
fl^^n^ the earth, ani fruits, and flower., and waving com 
are sprindng luxuriantly in all lands. In the ballad the 
Germans liave pre-eminently succeeded. It is with them 
somewhat of a short epic, in which the romance and chivalry 
of the middle ages find a suitable vehicle for their illustra- 
tion. They seldom treat of humble life and simple passion, 
like the Scotch ; or individual heroism, like the Spanish. 
They are more historical and legendary than directly sen- 
timental or heroic ; but through all runs a vein of philo- 
sophical abstraction and thoughtful melancholy, which 
imparts to them a peculiar and enduring charm. There 4s 
scarcely an historical event of any importance — a legend 
possessing the slightest interest — a superstition not desti- 
tute of grace, sublimity, or terror — a river or a mountain 
that has anything to recommend it, that has not found an 
illustrator, an admirer, and a laureate among the German 
Balladists. And the consequence is, that not only is the 
German intellect honoured and respected, but the German 
land is also strengthened and enriched. The separata 
though confederated nations of Germany have been boimd 
togemer as one people, by the nniveTfial \axi%\]Af^<^ q>1 ^^Sksaai 
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poetry ;* and year after year pilgrims and students from 
strange lands wander thither, not attracted so much by the 
gloom of her woody mountains and the magic windings of 
her Rhine, as because (thanks to poetry) through the 
former the wild Jager still hunts and the witches dance on 
Walpurgisf nights, and because the latter has been made 
the crystal barrier of a free people, and the emblem, in its 
depth, its strength, and its beauty, of the German character 
and intellect. 

It only remains for me to advert to what has been done, 
and what I conceive may be done, in Ireland with the 
ballad. If we recollect the constant state of warfare — the 
revolution upon revolution — the political struggles, and the 
generally unsettled condition of the people ever since the 
invasion, it is matter of surprise that there could be found 
any persons with hearts or intellects sufficiently strong to 
escape from the realities around them into the abstractions 
and idealities of poetry ; but that there were many who did 
80, and with a power and beauty for which they get little 
credit, must be evident from Mr. Duffy's ** Ballad Poetry," 
and, I trust, also from this volume. 1 speak now, of 
course, of our native Gaelic writers. To us there can 
scarcely be anything more interesting or more valuable 
than these snatches and fragments of old songs and ballads, 
which are chapters of a nation's autobiography. Without 
these how difficult would it be for the best disposed and 
the most patriotic amongst us to free our minds from the 
false impressions which the study (superficial as it was) of 
the history of our country, as told by those who were not 
her children or her friends, had made upon us. Instead 
of the rude savage kerns that anti-Irish historians represent 
our forefathers to have been, for ever hovering with 
murderous intent round the fortresses of the Pale, we see 
them, in their own ballads, away in their green valleys 
and inaccessible mountains, as fathers, as brothers, as 

• "Where'er resounds the German tongue— 
Where German hymns to God are sung — 
There, gallant brother, take thy stand I 
That is the German's Fatherland ;*' 

rMangan's " Anthologia Germanica," vol. ii., p. 180.] 
f WalpnrgU ii the name of a sainA i^ whom the 1st of May is dedi- 
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lovers, and as husbands, leading the old patriarchal life 
with tiieir wives and children, while the air is musical with 
the melody of their harps and the lowing of their cattle ; 
we see them hunting the red deer over the brown mouu- 
tains, or spearing the salmon in the pleasant rivers, — or, 
borne on their swift horses, descending in many a gallant 
foray on the startled intruders of the Pale. What is of 
more importance, we look into the hearts and minds of 
these people — ^we see what they love with such passion— 
what they hate with such intensity — ^whatthey revere with 
such sacred fidelity. We find they had love— they had 
loyalty — they had religion — they had constancy — they had 
an undyinff devotion for the ** green hills of holy Ireland,'' 
and a&sucn they are entitled to our respect, our afifections, 
and our imitation. The best ballads they have left us are 
those of the affections, and they are, according to Mr. 
Permison, of the utmost possible intensity of passion com- 
patible with the most perfect purity. Even in their 
political ballads, where a thin disguise was necessary, the 
allegory has been so perfect, and the wail of sorrow, or the 
yearning of affection, so exquisitely imitated (as in the 
instance of the Boisin Dhu, or ** Dark Rosaleen"), as to 
make so excellent a critic and so true a poet as Mr. Fer- 
guson doubt if they be in reality political oallads at all. 

Upon the subject of our Anglo-Irish Ballads, I have 
nothing to add to what Mr. Duffy has so ably and so truly 
written in his Introduction to the ''Ballad Poetry of 
Ireland." That there is a distinct character and a peculiar 
charm in the best ballads of this class, which the highest 
genius, unaccompanied by thorough Irish feeling, and a 
thorough Irish education, would fail to impart to them, 
must be evident to everyone who has read that volume. 
To those among us, and to the generations who are yet to 
be among us, whose mother tongue is, and of necessity 
must be, the English and not the Irish, the establishing of 
this fact is of the utmost importance, and of the greatest 
consolation — that we can be thoroughly Irish in our feelings 
without ceasing to be English in our speech ; that we can 
be faithful to lie land of our birth, without being ungrate- 
ful to that literature which has been " the nursing mother 
of our minds;" that we can develop the intellectual re- 
sources of our country, and establish for ourselvea «k dififcvasife 
and Mj^arato ojoatence in the world g& Mu'^^ ^>^Q\sib 
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depriving onnelves of the adviintages of the widely diffused 
and genius-consecrated language of England, are facts that 
I conceiye cannot be too widely disseminated. This 
peculiar character of our poetry is, however, not easily 
imparted. An' Irish word or an Irish phrase, even appo- 
sitely introduced, will not be sufficient; it must pervado 
the entire poem, and must be seen and felt in the con- 
Btmction, the sentiment, and the expression. Our writers 
would do well to consider the advantages, even in point of 
success and popularity, which would be likely to attend the 
working of this peculiar vein of Anglo-Irish literature. If 
they write, as they are too much in the habit of doing, in 
the weak, worn-out style of the majority of contemporary 
Bnglish authors, they will infallibly be lost in the crowd 
of easy writers and smooth versifiers, whose name is legion, 
on the other side of the channel ; whereas, if they endea- 
vour to be racy of their native soil, use their native idiom, 
illustrate the character of their country, treasure her 
legends, eternalize her traditions, people her scenery, and 
ennoble her superstitions, the very novelty will attract 
attention and secure succeoau 
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THOMAS DAVIS. 

Hit UFS : HIS DKATH : HIS WOSK. 

BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.D., Q.C., M.B.I.A. 

Stalked through Ballinderry in the Spring-time, 

When the bud was on the tree ; 

ad I said, in every fresh-ploughed field beholding 

The sowers striding free, 

ottering broad cast forth the com in golden plenty 

On the quick seed-clasping soil, 

/en such, this day, among the fresh-stirred heart? 

of Erin, 
Thomas Davis is thy toil ! 

sat by Ballyshannon in the summer, 

And saw the salmon leap ; 

ad I said, as I beheld the gallant creatures 

Spring glittering from the deep, 

irough the spray, and through the prone heaps 

striving onward 
To the calm clear streams above, 
> seekest thou thy native founts of freedom, 

Thomas Davis, 
In thy brightness of strength and love 1 

stood on Derrybawn in the Autumn, 

And I heard the eagle call, 

'ith a clangorous cry of wrath and lamentation 

That filled the wide mountain hall. 
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O'er the bare deserted place of his plundered eyrie ; 

And I said, as he screamed and soared. 
So callest thou, thou wrathful-soaring Thomas Davis, 

For a nation's rights restored ! 

And, alas ! to think but now, and thou art lying, 

Dear Davis, dead at thy mother's knee ; 
And I, no mother near, on my own sick-oed, 

That face on earth shall never see : 
I may lie and try to feel that I am not dreaming, 

I may lie and try to say " Thy -will be done "-— 
But a hundred such as I will never comfort Erin 

For the loss of the noble son ! 

Young husbandman of Erin's fruitful seed-time, 

In the fresh track of danger's plough ! 
Who will walk the heavy, toilsome, perilous furrow 

Girt with freedom's seed-sheets now 1 
Who will banish with the wholesome crop of 
knowledge 

The flaunting weed and the bitter thorn. 
Now that thou thyself art but a seed for hopeful 
planting 

Against the resurrection mom ] 

Young salmon of the flood-tide of freedom 

That swells round Erin's shore ! 
Thou wilt leap against their loud oppressive torrent 

Of bigotry and hate no more : 
Drawn downward by their prone material instinct, 

Let them thunder on their rocks and foam — 
Thou hast leapt, aspiring soul, to founts beyond their 
raging, 

Where troubled waters never come ! 

But I grieve not, eagle of the empty eyrie, 

That thy wrathful cry is still ; 
And that the songs alone of peaceful mourners 

Are htturd to-day on Erin's hill ; 
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Better far, if brothers' war be destined for us 

(God avert that horrid day I pray !) 
That ere our hands be stained with slaughter fratricidal 

Thy warm heart should be cold in clay. 

But my trust is strong in God, who made us brothers, 

That He will not suffer those rig:ht hands 
Which thou hast joined in holier rites than wedlock. 

To draw opposmg brands. 
Oh, many a tuneful tongue that thou mad'st vocal 

Would lie cold and silent then ; 
And songless long once more, should often- widowed 
Erin 

Mourn the loss of her brave young men. 

Oh, brave young men, my love, my pride, my promise, 

'Tis on you my hopes are set, 
In manliness, in kindliness, in justice, 

To make Erin a nation yet : 
Self-respecting^ self-relying, self-advancing, 

In imion or m severance, free and strong — 
And if God grant this, then, under God, to Thomas 
Davis, 

Let the greater praise belong. 



THE OLD STORY. 

**01d M the nniyerBef yet not oatwom/*— 7A0 Island. 

He came across the meadow-pass, 

That summer-eve of eves, 
The sunlight streamed along the grass, 

And glanced amid the leaves ; 
And from the shrubbery below. 

And from the garden trees, 
He heard the thrushes' music flow, 

And humming of the bees ; 
The garden-gate was swung apart — 

The space was brief between ; 
But there, for throbbing of hia aeait, 

He paused perforce to lean. 
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He leaned upon the garden-gate ; 

He looked, and scarce he breathed ; 
Within the little porch she sate, 

With woodbine overwreathed ; 
Her eyes upon her work were bent, 

Unconscious who was nigh ; 
But oft the needle slowly went, 

And oft did idle lie ; 
And ever to her lips arose 

Sweet fragments faintly sung, 
But ever, ere the notes could close, 

She hushed them on her tongue. 

Her fancies as they come and go. 

Her pure face speaks the while, 
For now it is a flitting glow. 

And now a breaking smile ; 
And now it is a graver shade 

When holier thoughts are there — 
An Angel's pinion might be stayed 

To see a sight so fair; 
But still they hid her looks of light. 

Those downcast eyelids pale — 
Two lovely clouds so silken white. 

Two lovelier stars that veiL 

The sun at length his burning edge 

Had rested on the hill, 
And save one thrush from out the hedge, 

Both bower and grove were still. 
The sun had almost bade farewell ; 

But one reluctant ray 
Still loved within that porch to dwell, 

As charmed there to stay — 
It stole aslant the pear-tree bough. 

And through the woodbine fringe, 
And kissed the maiden's neck and brow, 

And bathed her in its tinge. 

Oh I beauty of my heart, he said, 
[. . Oh I darung, darling mine, 
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Was ever light of evening shed 

On loveliness like thine ] 
Why should I ever leave this spot, 

But gaze until I die? 
A moment from that bursting thought 

She felt his footstep nigL 
One sudden, lifted glance — but one, 

A tremor and a start, 
So gently was their greeting done 

That who would guess their heart 

Long, long the sun had sunken down, 

And all his golden trail 
Had died away to lines of brown. 

In duskier hues that fail. 
The grasshopper was chirping shrill— 

No other living sound 
Accompanied the tiny rill 

That gurgled under ground- 
No other living sound, unless 

Some spirit bent to hear 
Low words of human tenderness, 

And mingUng whispers near. 

The stars, like pallid geras at first. 
Deep in the. liquid sky, 

Now forth upon the darkness burst, 
Sole kings and lights on high ; 

In splendour, myriad-fold, supreme- 
No rival moonlight strove. 

Nor lovelier e'er was Hesper's beam. 
Nor more majestic Jove. 

But what if hearts there beat that night 
That recked not of the skies, 

Or only felt their imaged light 
In one another's eyes. 

And if two worlds of hidden tiiow^t 
And fostered passioui met, 
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WhMiy vaamDghmaaii language, soag^t 

And found an utterance yet ; 
And if th^ trembled Hke to fioweis 

That droop across a stream. 
The while tie silent starry hours 

Glide o'er them Hke a dream ; 
And if, when came the parting time. 

They faltered still and clnng ; 
What is it 2dl 1 — aoi ancient rhyme 

Ten thousand times besung — 
That part of Paradise which man 

Without the portal knows — 
Which hath been since the world began, 

And shall be till its close. 

0-. 

1H$ 



^ 



THE FAIRY WEKL OF LAGNANAY. 

BT 8A1CUEL FEBOUSON, LL.D., H.K.I.A. 



Mournfully, sing mournfully — 
" listen, Ellen, sister dear : 

Is there no help at all for me, 
But only ceaseless sigh and tear 1 
Why did not he who left me here, 

With stolen hope steal memory ? 

listen, Ellen, sister dear, 
(MounfuUy, sing mournfully) — 

111 go away to Sleamish hill, 
I'll pluck the fairy hawthorn-tree. 
And let the spirits work their will ; 

1 care not if for good or ill, 
So they but lay the memory 

Which all my heart is haunting still 1 
(Mournfully, sing mournfully) — 

The Faines are a silent race, 
And pale aa lily flowers to see ; 
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I care not for a blanched face, 
Nor wandering in a dreaming place. 

So I but banish memory : — 
I wish I were with Anna Grace l* 

Mournfully, sing mournfully 1 

Hearken to my tale of woe — 

'Twas thus to weeping Ellen Con, 
Her sister said in accents low, 

Her only sister, Una bawn : . 

'Twas in their oed before the dawn. 
And EUen answered sad and slow, — 

" Oh Una, Una, be not drawn 
(Hearken to my tale of woe) — 

To this unholy grief I pray, 
Which makes me sick at neart to know, 

And I will help you if I may : 

— ^The Fairy Well of Lagnanay — 
Lie nearer me, I tremble so, — 

Una, IVe heard wise women say 
(Hearken to my tale of woe)— 

That if before the dews arise. 
True maiden in its icy flow 

With pure hand bathe her bosom thrice^ 

Three lady-brackens pluck likewise. 
And three times rcmnd the fountain go. 

She straight forgets her tears and sighs.* 
Hearken to my tale of woe ! 

in. 

AIL alas ! and well-away ! 

"Oh, sister Ellen, sister sweet, 
Come with me to the hill I pray. 

And I will prove that blessed freet I** 

They rose with soft and silent feet, 
They left their mother where she lay, 

Their mother and her care discreet, 
(AIL alaa I and well-away 1) 
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And aooa ikcf readied the Tahj If eO, 
The momiiiadii's eje^ clear, cold, ani gi^. 

Wide open in me dreary fell : 

How long they stood tw^e Tsm to tel^ 
At last npcHi the point oi day, 

Bawn Una bares her bosom's swell, 
(All, alas I and well-away I) 

Thrice o^er her shrinking breasts sbe Imwet 
The giidii^ glance that will not stay 
• Of sabtly-streaming fairy wares : — 

And BOW the diarm three brackens crm^es^ 
She plucks them in their fring'd array : — 

Now ronnd tl^ well her fate she bimTeS| 
An, alas I andwelirawayl 

IV. 

Save US all from Fairy thrall ! 

Ellen sees her face the rim 
Twice and thrice, and that is all — 

Fount and hill and maiden swim 

All together melting dim I 
** Una ! Una I" thoa may'st call. 

Bister sad I bnt Hth or limb 
(Save ns all from Fairy thraU 1) 

Never again of Una bawn. 
Where now she walks in dreamy hall, 

Sh^dl eye of mortal look npon ! 

Oh I can it be the guard was gone. 
That better guard than shield or wall f 

Who knows on earth save Jurlagh Daonet 
(Save ns all from Fairy thrall !) 

Behold the banks are green and bare, 
No pit is here wherein to fall : 

Aye — ^at the fount you well may stare, 

But non^t save pebbles smooth is th^:e, 
And small straws twirling one and alL 

Hie tfa«e home, and be thy pray'r. 
Save xm idl h^m Fairy thnJl 
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THE BAY OF DUBLIN. 

B7 DEKIS FLOBENCE MAC-CABTHT^ BLB.LA. 

I. 

My native Bay, for many a year 
Pve loved thee with a trembling fear, 
Lest thou, though dear and very dear, 

^nd beauteous as a vision, 
Shouldst have some rival far away — 
Some matchless wonder of a bay — 
Whose sparkling waters ever play 

'Neath azure skies elysian. 

II. 

*Tis Love, methought, blind Love that pours 
The rippling magic round these shores— 
For wnatsoever Love adores 

Becomes what Love desireth : 
'Tis ignorance of aught beside 
That throws enchantment o'er the tide, 
JLnd makes my heart respond with pride 

To what mine eye aomireth. 

IIL 

And thus, unto our mutual loss, 
Whene'er I paced the sloping moss 
Of green Kulinejr, or across * 

The intervening waters — 
Up Howth's brown sides mv feet would wend, 
Tc see thy sinuous bosom bend. 
Or view thine outstretch'd arms extend 

To clasp thine islet daughters i 

IV. 

Then would this spectre of my fear 
Beside me stand— how calm and cleat 
Slept underneath, the green waves, ne^xt 
The tide-worn rocks' recesses •, 
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Or when they woke, and leapt from land, 
Like startled sea-nyinphs, hand in hand, 
peeking the southern silver strand 
With floating emerald tresses ; 

V. 

It lay o'er all. a moral mist, 

Even on the nills, when evening kist 

The granite peaks to amethyst, 

I felt its fatal shadow ; — 
It darkened o'er the brightest rills. 
It lowered upon the sunniest hills. 
And hid the winged son^ that Alls 

The moorland and the meadow 

VL 

But now that I have been to view 
All even Nature's self can do. 
And from Gaeta's arch of blue 

Borne many a fond memento ; 
And from each fair and famous scene, 
Where Beautv is, and Power hath been. 
Along the golden shores between 

Misenum and Sorrento: 

VIL 

I can look proudly in thy face, 

Fair daughter of a hardier race. 

And feel thy winning well-known grace. 

Without my old misgiving ; 
And as I kneel upon thy strand. 
And kiss thy once unvalued hand. 
Proclaim earth holds no lovelier land, 

Where life is worth the living. 

IBM. 
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HY-BRASAIL-THE ISLE OF THE BLEST. 

BY GBBALD GBIFFIN. 

["The people of Arran fancy that at certain periods they see H9* 
Brautil elevated far to the west in their watery horizon. This had been 
the universal tradition of the ancient Irish, who supposed that a great 
part of Ireland had been swallowed by the sea, and that the sunken part 
often rose, and was seen hanging in the horizon ! Such was the popular 
notion. The Hy-Braiail of the Irish is evidently a part of the Atlantia 
of Plato,* who, in his ' Timseus,' says that that island was totally swallow 
ed up by a prodigious earthquake. Of some such shocks the Isles of 
Arran, the promontories of Antrim, and some of the western islands of 
Scotland^ bear evident raaxliia.—0' Flaherty" 9 Sketch of the Island qf 
Arran.} 

On the ocean that hollows the rocks where ye dwell, 
A shadowy land has appeared, as they tell ; 
Men thought it a region of sunshine and rest, 
And they called it Sy-BrasaU the isle of the blest., 
From year unto year on the ocean's blue rim, 
The beautiful spectre showed lovely and dim ; 
The golden clouds curtained the deep where it lay. 
And it looked like an Eden, away, far away t 

A peasant who heard of the wonderful tale. 
In the breeze of the Orient loosened his sail ; 
From Ara. the holy, he turned to the west, 
For though Ara was holy, Hy-Brasail was blest. 
He heard not the voices that called from the shore — 
He heard not the rising wind's menacing roar ; 
Home, kindred, and safety, he l6ft on that day, 
And he sped to Hy-Brasail^ away, far away I 

Siorn rose on the deep, and that shadowy isle^ 
O'er the faint rim of distance, reflected its smile ; 
Noon burned on the wave, and that shadowy shore 
Seemed lovelily distant, and faint as before ; 
Lone evening came down on the wanderer's track. 
And to Ara again he looked timidly back ; 
Oh ! far on the verge of the ocean it lay. 
Yet the isle of the blest was away, iar awa"^ \ 

^ foFBbilUd on this inb/ecfc, by the ReT. Q. Ct^\y,«ft^'S^»S^V 
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Rash dreamer, return ! O, ye winds of the main^ 
Bear him back to his own peaceful Ara again. 
Rash fool ! for a vision of fanciful bliss, 
To barter thy calm life of labour and peace. 
The warning of reason was spoken in vain ; 
He never re- visited Ara again 1 
Night fell on the deep, amidst tempest and spray, 
And he died on the waters, away, far away I 

[A onrloiu 4to tract relating to this tradition is in the possession of 
the editor. It is called " The Western Wonder, or Brazeei, an Inchant- 
ed Island discovered ; with a relation of Two Ship-toracks in a dreadful 
Sea-storm in that discovery. London, printed for N. C, HDCLXXTV.** 
—Ed. 1869.] 

THE MOUNTAIN SPRITE. 

BY THOMAS MOORE. 

In yonder valley there dwelt, alone, 
A youth, whose moments had calmly flown, 
'Till spells came o'er him, and, day and night, 
He was haunted and watched by a Mountain Sprite 

As once, by moonlighi^ he wandered o'er 
The golden sands of that island shore ; 
A foot-print sparkled before his si^ht — 
'Twas tne fairy foot of the Mountain Sprite I 

Beside a fountain, one sunny day. 

As bending over the stream he lay. 

There peeped down o'er him two eyes of light, 

And he saw in that mirror the Mountain Sprite. 

He tum'd, but, lo ! like a startled bird, 
That spirii fled ! — ^and the youth but heard 
Sweet musia such as marks the flight 
Of some bird of song, from the Mountain Sprite^ 

One night, still haunted by that bright loo]j^ 

The boy, bewilder'd, his pencil took. 

And, guided only by memory's light, 

J>r»w the once-Boen form of the Mountain Sprite. 
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" Oh, thou, who lovest the shadow,*' cried 
A voice, low whispering by his side, 
" Now turn and see" — ^here the youth's delight 
Seal'd the rosy lips'of the Mountaia Sprite. 

" Of all the Spirits of land and sea,'' 

Then wrapt he murmured, " there's none like thee ; 

" And oft, oh oft, may thy foot thus light 

"In this lonely bower, sweet Mountain Sprite I" 



THE CITY OF GOLD. 

[This is another hallad on the beautiful fable of a phantom island in 
the Atlantic] 

Years onward have swept. 

Aye ! long ages have rolled — 
Since the billows first slept 

O'er the City of Gold 1 

'Neath its eddy of white 

Where the green wave is swelling, 

In their halls of delight 
Are the fairy tribes dwelling. 

And but seldom the eye 

Of a mortal may scan, 
Where those palaces high 

Eise unaided by man. 

Y^, at times the waves sever, 

And then you may view 
The yellow walls ever 

'Neath the ocean's deep blue. 

But I warn thee, O mau I 

Never seek to behold, 
Where the crystal streams ran 

Id the City of Goid I 



i 



.. t 
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Like a beauty with guile, 

When some jroung knight has found her, 
There is death in her smfle, 

And dark ruin around her ! 

Like a Poet's first dream 

In his longings for glory ; 
A dagger whose eleam 

With the life-blood is gory. 

Like wishes possessed, 
And for which we have panted, 

When we find us unblest, 
Tho' our prayers have been granted. 

Like ought that's forbidden 

Weak man to behold, 
Death and sorrow are hid in 

The City of Gold. 

Eash youth ! dost thou view it, 

The ransom thoult pay, 
Alas ! thou must rue it, 

Death takes thee to-day ! 



CobAi\-iiA-SiA;* 

OB, 

THE FAIKY WELL. 

BY JAMES TEELING. 

[Amongst the many old and fancifal saperstitions embodied in th^ 
traditions of our peasantry, some of the most poetical are those con-^ 
nccted with spring wells, which in Ireland hare been invested witl^ 
something of a sacred character ever since the days of Dmidical worship. 
It is in some parts of tiie country an article of popular belief, that tho 
desecration of a spring by any unworthy use is invariably followed by 
Bome misfortune to the offender ; and that the well itself, which is re. 
garded as the source of fruitfulness and prosperity, moves altogether 
out of the field in which the violation had been committ«d.~2>i46. ^m<. 
persU^ Mag^ ToL tUL, p. 447.] 

* 7habber-na-Shi«« 
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Oh ! Peg^ Bawn was innocent, 

And wild as any roe ; 
Her cheek was like the summer rose, 

Hep neck was like the snow : 

And every eye was in her head 

So beautiful and bright, 
You'd almost think they'd light her through 

Glencarrigy by night. 

Among the hills and mountains, 

Above her mother's home, 
The long and weary summer day 

Young Peggy Blake would roam ; 

And not a girl in the town. 

From Dhua to Glenlur, 
Could wander through the mountain's heath 

Or climb the rocks with her. 

The Lammas sun was shinin' on 

The meadows all so brown ; 
The neighbours gathered far and near 

To cut the ripe crops down ; 

And pleasant was the mornin', 

And dewy was the dawn, 
And gay and lightsome-hearted 

To the sunny fields they're gone. 

The joke was passing lightly, 

And the laugh was loud and free ; 
There was neither care nor trouble 

To disturb their hearty glee ; 

When, says Peggy, resting in among 

The sweet and scented hay, 
** I wonder is there one would biWQ 

The Fairy-well to-day T 
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She looked up with her laughin' eye| 

So soft at Willy Rhu : 
Och murdher ! that ahe oidnH; need 

His wamin' kind and trae 1 

But all the boys and girls laughed, 
And Willy Rhu looked shy ; 
God help you. Willy ! sure they saw 
The throuble in your eye. 

" Now, by my faith \" young Connell wyt 

I like your notion well — 
There's a power more than gospel 
In what crazy gossips telL" 

Oh, my heavy hatred fall upon 
Young Connell of Sliabh-Mast 1 

He took the cruel vengeance 
For his scorned love at last. 

The jokin* and the jibin* 

And the banterir? went on, 
One girl dared another. 

And they all dared Peggy Bawn. 

Till leaping up, away she flew 

Down to the hollow green — 
Her bright locks, floating in the wind, 

Like golden lights were seen. 

They saw her at the Fairy well — 

Their laughin' died away, 
Tney saw her stoop above its brink 

With heart as cold as clay. 

Oh ! mother, mother, never stand 

Upon your cabin floor ! 
You beard the cry that through youv Iteart 

Will ring for evermore ; 



^or when she came up from the well, 

No one could stand her look ! 
ler eye was wild-^ber cheek was pale— 

They saw her mind was shook : 

Old the gaze she cast around her 
Was so ghastly and so sad — 
O Christ preserve us !" shouted all, 
" Poor Peggy Blake's gone mad I" 

"he moon was up — the stars were out, 

4-nd shining through the sky, 
^en young and old stood mourning round 

To see their darling dia 

oor Peggy from the death-bed rose — 

Her face was pale and cold, 
jid down about her shoulders hung ' 

The lovely locks of gold. 

All you that's here this night," she said, 

" Take wamin' by my fate, 
iThoever braves the Fairies' wrath. 

Their sorrow comes too late." 

he tear was startin' in her eye, 

She clasp'd her throbbin' head, 
jid when the sun next momin' rose 

Poor Peggy Bawn lay dead. 



FAIRY REVELS. 

dries are dancing by brake and bower, 
ds in their land is the merriest hour. 

steps are soft, and their robes are light, 
hey trip it at ease ix\. the clear moonUgnt. 

queen is in youth and in beauty iSv^^^Wt, 
le daughters of earth are not lia\i bo teix. 
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Her glance is quick, and her eves are bright, 
But they glitter with wild and unearthly light. 

Her brow is all calm, and her looks are kind, 

But the look that she gives leaves but pain behind. 

Her voice is soft, and her smiles are sweet, 
But woe to thee vho such smiles shall meet. 

She will meet thee at dusk like a lady fair, 
But go not, for danger awaits thee there. 

She will take thee to ramble by grove and by glen. 
And the friends of thy youth shall not know thee again. 



THE ENCHAJtTTED ISLAND.- 

[The tradition in this beautiful little hallad is almost the same as thai 
on which " The City of Gold," "Hy-Brasail," and other poems in this col- 
lection are founded, except in point of locality ; the scene of the latter 
ballads being placed in the Atlantic, to the' west of the Iiles of Arran, 
While " the Enchanted Island" is supposed to be in the neighbourhood 
of Rathlin Island, off the north coast of th<9 county Antrim. The name 
of the island, which has been spelled a different way by almost every 
writer on the subject, is supposed to be derived from Ragh-erin, or *' the 
Fort of Erin," as its situation, commanding the Irish coast, might make 
it, not unaptly, be styled " the fortress of Ireland."— See LeonarSu To- 
pographia Hibernica.} 

To Rathlin's Isle I chanced to sail, 
When summer breezes softly blew, 

And there I heard so sweet a tale. 
That oft I wished it could be true. 

They said, at eve, »when rude winds sleep. 
And hushed is eVry turbid swell, 

A mermaid rises from the deep, 
And sweetly tunes her magic shelL 

And while she plays, rock, dell, and cave, 
In dying falls the sound retain. 

As if some choral spirits gave 
Tbeir s\ii to sweu hex mlcbia^ B\.T^axv, 
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Then, summoned by that dulcet note, 

Uprising to th' admiring view, 
A fairy island seems to float 

With tints of many a gorgeous hue. 

And glittering fanes, and lofty towers, 

All on this fairy isle are seen ; 
And waving trees, and shady bowers, 

With more than mortal verdure green. 

And as it moves, the western sky 
Glows with a thousand varying rays ; 

And the calm sea, tinged with each dye, 
Seems like a golden flood of blaze. 

• 

They also say, if earth or stone, 
From verdant Erin's hallowed land, 

Were on this magic island thrown, 
For ever fixed, it then would stand. 

But, when for this, some little boat 
In silence ventures from the shore — 

The mermaid sinks— hushed is the note, 
The fairy isle is seen no more. 



THE FAIRIES' PASSAGE. 

BT CLABENCE MANGAN. 
I. 

.pp, tapp i Rapp, rapp ! " Get up. Gaffer Ferry- 
man/' 
" Eh 1 who ]s there f The clock strikes Three. 
Get up — do, Gaffer ! you are the very man, 
We have been long — long, longing to see." 
le ferryman rises, growling and grumbling, 
id goes f um-f umbling, and stumbling, and tumbling^ 
Over the wares in his way to the door. 
But he sees no more 
Tiian lie saw before, 
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Till a voice is heard — " O Ferryman, deat ! 
Here we are waiting, all of us here I 
We are a wee, wee colony, we : 
Some two hundred in all, or tnree. 
Ferry us over the river Lee 

Ere dawn of day, 
^ And we will pay 

The most we may, 

In our own wee way ! " 

» 

" Who are you ] Whence came you 1 What pkc3 ar^ 
you going to ] " 
" O, we have dwelt over long in this. land. 
The people get cross, and are growing so knowing, too ; 
Nothmg at all but they now understand ; 
We are daily vanishmg under the thunder 
Of some huge engine or iron wonder ; 
That iron — O, it has entered our souls 1 " 

" Your souls ] O, Goles 1 

You queer little drolls I 

Do you mean T " Good Gaffer, do aid uS with 

speed. 
For our time, like our stature, is short indeed ! 
And a very long way we nave to go, 
Eight or ten thousand miles or so, 
Hither and thither, and to g,nd fro. 
With our pots and pans, 
And little sold cans ; 
But our light caravans 
Kun swifter than Man's ! '* 

m. 

" Well, well, you may come ! '' said the Ferryman^ 
affably; 
" Patrick 1 turn out, and get ready the barge I " 
Then again to the little folk : " Though you JseenB^ 
laughably 
Sm^, f don't mind^ if youx co^^penskbn^ lar^e," 
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O, dear ! what a rushing, what pushing, what 

crushing 
(The waterman making, vain efforts at hushing 
The hubbub the while) there followed these 
words ! 

What clapping of boards I 
What strapping of cords ! 
What stowing away of children and wiveSj 
And platters, and mugs, and spoons, and knives ! 
Till sJl had safely got into the boat, 
And the Ferryman clad in his tip -top coat. 
And his wee little farers were fairly afloat ! 
Then ding ! ding ! ding ! 
And kling ! kling ! kling I 
How the coppers did ring 
In the tin pitcherlingt 

. ^ IV. 

)ff theti -Went the boat, at first very pleasantly, 

Smoothly, and sof orth, but after awhile 
i swayed atid it swagged this way and that way, and 
presently 
Chest after chest, and pile after pile. 
Of the little folk's goods began tossing and rolling, 
And pitching like fun, beyond fairy controlling ! 
O, Mab ! if the hubbub was great before. 
It was now some two or three million times more • 
Crash went the Wee crocks, and the clocks, and 

the locks 
Of each little wee box were stove in by hard 
knocks : 
And then there were oaths, and prayers, and 

. cries — 
•* Take care !'*—.'* see there I"—" crh, dear I my 

eyes !" 
" I am killed" — " 1 am drowned**— >dtli gioaas 
and sighs ; 

T&l to land they drew ; 
"Yeoheo! Pull to! 
Tiller-ropCj thro' and tlaio \* 
And aJlTa right anew« 
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V. 

" Now^ump upon shore, ye queer little oddities ! 

... En ! what is this 1 Where are they at all ? 
Where are they, and where are their tiny commodities 1 
Well ! as I live ! " He looks blank as a wall, 
The poor Ferryman ! Round him, and round him 

he gazes, 
But only gets deeplier lost in the mazes 
Of utter bewilderment ! All, all are gone — 
And he stands alone. 
Like a statue of stone, 
In a doldrum of wonder. He turns to steer, 
And a tinkling laugh salutes his ear 
With other odd sounds : " Ha ! ha I ha ! ha ! . 
Tol, lol ; zid, ziddle — quee, quee— bah ! bah ! 
Fizzigigiggidy ! psha ! sha ! sha ! " 
" O, ye thieves ! ye thieves, ye rascally thieves !" 

The good man cries. He turns to his pitcher. 
And there, alas ! to his horror perceives, 
That the little folk's mode of malong hini 
richer. 
Has been to pay him with— withered leaves ! 



THE PHANTOM .CITY. 

BY GERALD GRIFFIN. 

A STORY I heard on the cliffs of the west,' 

That oft, through the breakers dividing, 
A city is seen on the ocean's wild breast 

In turreted majesty riding. 
But brief is the glimpse of that phantom so bright. 

Soon close the white waters to screen it : . 
And the bodement, they say, of the wonderful sight, 

Is death to the eyes that have seen it. 

I said, when they told me the wonderful tale, 

My country, is this not thy story] 
Thus oft through the breakers of discord we hail 

A promise oi peace and of glory^ 
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Soon ffolphed in those waters of hatred again 
No longer our fancy can find it, 

And woe to our hearts for the vision so vain, 
For ruin and death come behind it. 



KA.TE OF KENMARE. 

BY DBNIS FLOEENCE MAC-CARTHY, M.R.LA. 

Oh ! many bright eyes full of goodness and gladness, 

Where the pure soul looks out, and the heart loves 
to shine. 
And many cheeks pale with the soft hue of sadness, 

Have I worshipped in silence and felt them divine ! 
But hope in its gleamings, or love in its dreamings, 

Ne'er fashioned a being so faultless and fair, 
As the lily-cheeked beauty, the rose of the Roughty,* 

The fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Keumare ! 

It was all but a moment, her radiant existence, 

Her presence, her absence, all crowded on me ; 
But time has not a^, and earth has not distance 

To sever, sweet vision, my spirit from thee ! 
V^n am I straying where chSdren are playing— 

Bright is the sunshine and balmy the air, 
[ountains are heathy, and there do I see tnee. 

Sweet fawn of the valley, young Kate of Kenmare ! 

'line arbutus beareth full many a cluster 
Of white waxen blossoms, like lilies in air ; 
it. oh ! thy pale cheek hath a delicate lustre, 
ST o blossoms can rival, no lily doth wear ; 
that cheek softly flushing, to thy lip brightly 

blushing, 
^h 1 what are the berries that bri^t tree doth bearl 
rless in beautv, that rose of the ilough^, 
liat fawn of tne valley, sweet Kate of Kenmare 1 

le rirer Rongbty diaehargeA itself at the head qI Uie ipcea^tt^vc « 

KOQIQArft 
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Ob ! beauty, some spell from kind Nature thou be^^t, 

Some magic of tone or enchantment of ey^, 
That hearts that are hardest, from form^ th^t are 
fairest, 

Receive such impressions as never can die ! 
The foot of the fairy, though lightsome and airy, 

Can stamp on the hard rock* the shape it doth wear, 
Art cannot trace it nor ages efface it — 

And such are thy glances, sweet £^ate of Kemnare ! 

To him who far travels how sad is the feeling — • 

How the light of his mind is overshadowed and dim, 
When the scenes he most loves, like the rivey^s soft 
stealing. 
All fade as a vision and vanish from him ! 
Yet he bears from each far land a iiower for that 
garland. 
That memory weaves of the bright and the fair ; 
While this sigh I am breathing my garland is wreath- 
ing, 
And the rose of that garland is Eato of ^^.eQmare 1 

In lonely Lough Quinlan in summer's soft hours. 

Fair islands are floating that move with the tide, 
Which, sterile at first, are soon covered with flowers, 

And thus o'er the bright waters fairy-like glide 1 1 
Thus the mind the most vacant is quickly awakened, 

And the h art bears a harvest that late was so bare, 
Of him who in roving- finds objects in loving, 

liike the fawn of the valley, sweet Kate of Keiuna]re | 

* In the vicinity of Kenmare is a rock called l%e Fairjf Roci^ om 
which the marks of several feet are deeply impresaed; they are, of 
course, supposed to have been the work of fairies. 

t Dr. Smith in liis Uutciy of Ken^, says— ''Near tbi9 place ia a opn* 
siderable fresh-water lake, called Lough Quinlan, in ly^hich are some 
small fluatinL; islands much adinired by the country people. These iaianda 
swim from side to bide of the lake, and are Qsuallv composed at Qrst of 
a long kind of grass, M'hich, being blown off the adjacent grounds about 
the middle of September, and floating about, collect slime and other 
■tuff, and 80 yearly increase tii; tUejT tiAVfi V&M (0 bl^ft gTAis iBi otber 
regetuWea grown upon them.^' 
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5et Kate of Kenmare, though I ne'er may behold 

thee — 
hough the pride and the joy of another you be — 
mgh strange lips may praise thee and strange arms 

enfold thee, 
u blessing, dear Kate, be on them and on thee I 
3 feeling I cherish that never can perish — 
>ne talisman proof to the dark wizard care — • 
J fervent and dutiful love of the Beautiful, 
>f which thou art a type, gentle Kate of Kenmare ! 



ARKANMOEE. 

BY THOMAS MOORE. 

Ihe inhabitants of Arranmore are still persuaded that in a clear dur 
can see from this coast Hy-Brasail, or the Inchautcd Island, thf 
dise of the Pagan Irish, and concerning which the$' relate a nui^j)ar 
mantle stories."— ^eau/b/^* Ancient Topography ofIrel(Uid.} 

Oh ! Arranmore, loved Arranmore, 

How oft I dream of thee ; 
And of those days wlien, by thy shore, 

I wandered young and free. 
Full many a path IVe tried, since then, 

Through pleasure's flow'ry maze, 
But ne'er could find that bliss again 

I felt in those sweet days. 

How blithe upon the breezy cliflfs 

At sunny morn IVe stood. 
With heart as bounding as the skiflfe 

That danced along thy flood ; 
Or when the western wave grew brighjb ' 

With daylight's parting wjngj 
Have sought that Eden in its light, 

Which dreaming poet^ sing. 

That Eden, where th' immortal brave 

Dwell in a land serene — 
Whose bowers beyond the shiug v^^^^ 

At sunset of t SLie QG&;i 'i 
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Ak, dream, too full of saddening truth 1 
Those mansions o'er the main 

Are hke the hopes I built in youth, 
As sunny and as vain ! 



THE ISLAND OF ATLANTIS. 

BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY, 

Author of Salaihiel^ &c. 

[**For at that time the Atlantic Sea was navigable, and had an Island 
before that mouth which is called by you the pillars of Hercnles. But 
this island was greater than both Libya and all Asia together, and 
afforded an easy passage to other neighbouring islands, as it was easy to 
pass from those islands to all the continent which borders on this 
Atlantic Sea. * * • But, in succeeding times, prodigious earthquakes 
and deluges taking place, and bringing with them desolation in the 
space of one day and night, all that warlike race of Athenians was at 
once merged under the earth ; and the Atlantic island itself, being 
absorbed in the sea, entirely disappeared."— f/ato'x Timoeus.1 

Ofl ! thou Atlantic, dark and deep, 

Thou wilderness of waves, 
Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 

In their uncrowded graves 1 

The sunbeams on thy bosom wake, 

Yet never light thy gloom ; 
The tempests burst, yet never shake 

Thy depths, thou mighty tomb ! 

Thou thing of mystery, stem and drear, 

Thy secrets who hath told ? 
The warrior and his sword are there, 

The merchant and his gold. 

There lie their myriads in thy pall, 

Secure from steel and storm ; 
And he, the feaster on them all, 

The canker-worm. 
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Yet on this wave the mountain's brow 

Once glow'd in morning's beam ; 
And, like an arrow from the bow, 

Out sprang the stream ; 

And on its bank the olive grove, 

And the peach's luxury. 
And the damask rose — the nightbird's love — 

Perfumed the sky. 

Where art thou, proud Atlantis, now 1 
Where are thy oright and brave — 

Priest, people, warriors' living flow ? 
Look on that wave. 

Crime deepened on the recreant land, 

Long guilty, long forgiven ; • 
There, power nprear'd the bloody hand, 

There scolfd at Heaven. 

The word went forth — ^the word of woe — 

The judgment thunders pealed ; 
The fiery earthquake blazed below ; 

Its doom was seal'd. 

Now on its halls of ivory 

Lie giant weed and ocean slime, 
Burying from man's and angel's eye 

The land of crime. 



THE HAUNTED SPRING. 

BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

ft is said, Fays have the power to assume varions shapes for tiM 
poseof laring mortals into Fairyland; hunters seem to have been 
ticularly the objects of the lady fairies* fancies.] 

Gaily through the mountain glen 
The hunter's horn did ring, 
As the milk-white doe 
Escaped his bow, 
pown by the haunted spnng,. 
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In Tain his silver hom he wbtifidj — 

'Twas echo answered back ; 
For neither groom nor baying hotttid 

Were on the hunter's track ; 
In vain he sought the milk-white doe 
That made him stray, and 'scaped his bow; 
For, save himself, no living thing 
Was by the silent haunted spring. 

The purple heath-bells, blooming fair, 

Their fragrance round did fling, 
As the hunter lay 
At close of day, 

Down by the haunted spring. 

A lady fair, in robe of white, 
To greet the hunter came : 

She kiss'd a cup with jewels bright, 
And pledged him by his name ; 
" Oh, lady fair," the hunter cried, 
" Be thou my love, my blooming bride, 
" A bride that well might grace a king ! 
" Fair lady of the haunted spring," 

' • ■ 

In the fountain clear she stdop'd. 

And forth she drew a ring ; 
And that loved Knight 
His faith did plight 

Down by the haunted spring. 
But since that day his chase did stray. 

The hunter ne'er was seen, 
And legends tell, he now doth dwell 

Within the hills so green ;* 
But still the milk-white doe appears, 
And wakes the peasants' evening fears, . 
While distant bugles faintly ring 
Around the lonely haunted spring. 

♦ Fays and fairies are gnpposed to have their dwelling-places withUi 
old greea Ulls. 
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ALICE AND UNA* 

A TALE t>P " Ceini-dti-e16."t 

BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY^ M.il.tA. • 

[The pass of C^im-an-eich (the path of the deer) lies to the south- 
west of Inchageela, in the direction of Bantry Bay. The tourist will 
commit a grievous error if he omit to visit it. PerhapA in no part of 
tlie kingdom is there to he found a place so utterly desolate and gloomy. 
A mountain has heen divided hy some convulsion of nature ; and the 
narrow pass, about two miles in length, is overhung oh either side by 
perpendicular masses clothed in wild ivy nnd imderwood, with, occasion- 
ally, a stunted yew-tree or arbutus growing among them. At every step 
advance seems impossible— some huge rock jutting out into the path; 
and, on sweeping round it, seeming to conduct only to some barrier still 
more insurmountable ; while from all sides rush down the " wild f ouUi 
tains," and, forming fot themselves a rugged channel, make their way 
onward— the fii-st tributary offering to the gentle and fruitful Lee : 

*' Here, amidst heaps 

Of mountain wrecks, on either sides thrown high. 

The wide- spread traces of its watery might, 

The tortuous channel wound." 
Kowhere has nature assumed a more appalling aspect, or manifested a 
more stem resolve to dwell in her own loneliness and grandeur undis- 
turbed by any living thing ; for even the birds seein to shun A solitude 
fo awful, and the hum of bee or chirp of grasshopper is never heard 
within its precincts.— J^aZr^ Ireland, vol. 1, p. 117.] 

Ah ! the pleasant time hath vanished, ere our wretched 

doubtings banished. 
All the graceful spirit people, children of the earth and 

sea — 
Whom in days now dim and olden, when the world 

was fresh and golden, 
Every mortal could behold in haunted rath, and tower, 

and tree — 
They have vanished, they are banished — ah ! how sad 

the loss for thee, 

Lonely C6im-an-eich ! 

Still some scenes are yet enchanted by the charmd that 

Nature granted. 
Still are peopled, still are haunted, by a graceful spirit 

band. 

f C^m-Mtt'Oicb (the path &( the deer), pronouaceCl, "Kftvm-M^-^ft* 
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Peace and Beauty have their dwelling where the infant 

streams are welling — 
Where the mournful waves are knelling on GlengariflTs 

coral strand ; * 
Or where, on Eallamey's mountains, Grace and Terror 

smiling stand, 

Like sisters, hand in hand ! 

Still we have a new romance in fire-ships, through the 
tamed seas glancing, 

And the snorting and the prancing of the mighty en- 
gine steed ; 

Still, Astolpho-like, we wander through the boundless 
azure yoader, 

Kealizing what seemed fonder than the magic tales we 
read — 

Tales of wild Arabian wonder, where the fancy all is 
freed — , 

Wilder far, indeed ! 

Now that Earth once more hath woken, and the trance 

of Time is broken ! 
And the sweet word— rHope — is spoken, soft and sure, 

though none know now, — 
Could we — could we only see all these, the glories of 

the Eeal. 
Blended with tne lost Ideal, happy were the did world 

now — 
Woman in its fond believing — ^man with iron arm and 

brow — 

Faith and Work its vow ! 

Yes ? the past shines clear and pleasant, and there's 

glory in the present ; 
And the future^ like a crescent, lights the deepening 

sky of Time ; 

♦ In the bay of Glengariff, and towards the N.W. parts of Bantry Ba- 
iliej dredge np large qaantities of coral wa^.—'Smith'* Coatt, toI. 
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And that sky will yet grow brighter, if the Worker 

and the Writer, 
If the Sceptre and the Mitre join in sacred bonds 

sublime. 
With two glories shining o'er them, up the coming 

years they'll climb 

Earth's great evening as its prime ! 

Wth a sigh for what is fading, but, oh ! earth, with 

no upbraiding ; 
For we feel that time is braiding newer, fresher flowers 

for thee — 
We will speak, despite our grieving, words of Loving 

and Believing, 
Tales we vowed when we were leaving awful C^im-an- 

eich— 
Where the severed rocks resemble fragments of a frozen 

sea^ 

And the wild deer flee 1 



Tis the hour when flowers are shrinking, when the 

wearjr sun is sinking. 
And his thirsty steeds are drinking in the cooling 

western sea ; 
"When young Maurice lightly goeth, where the tiny 

streamlet floweth. 
And the struggling moonlight showeth where his path 

must be — 
path whereon the wild goats wander fearlessly and free 
Through dark C^im-an-eicL 

Ab a hunter, danger daring, with his dogs the brown 

moss sharing, 
liittle thinking, little caring, long a wayward youth 

lived he ; 
Bat his bounding heart was rega^. and \iq \oo\u&^ «& 

looks the eagle. 
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And he flew as flies the beagle, -vrho th^ Ranting iSI% 

doth see — 
LoTe, who spares a fellow-archer^ lofig Had 1^ him 

wander free 

Through wild C6im-an-eich ! 

But at length the hour drew nigher iflrhen his heart 

should feel that fire ; 
Up the mountain high and higher had he hunted from 

the dawn ; 
Till the weeping fawn descended, where the earth and 

ocean jjlended, 
And with hope its slow way wended to a little grassgr 

laWn — 
It is safe, for gentle Alice to her saving breast hatib 

drawn 

Her almost sister fawn. 

Alice was a chieftain's daughter, and, though many 

suitors sought her, 
Bhe so loved Glengariff 's water that she let her lovers 

pine ; 
Her eye was beauty's palace, and her cheek an ivory 

chalice, 
Through which the blood of Alice gleamed soft as 

rosiest wine. 
And her lips like lusmore blossoms which the fairies 

intertwine, t 

And her heart a golden mihe. 

She was gentler, she was shyer than the sweet fawn 

that stood by her, 
And her eyes emit a fire soft and tender as her soul ; 
Love's dewy light doth drown her, and the braided 

locks that crown her 
Than Autumn's trees are browner, when the golden 

shadows roll. 
Through the forests iii the evening, when cathedral 

turrets toll. 

And the purple sun advanccth to its goal 

f The lusmore (or fafry-cap)- literally, ttie Kre«>,t \ict\».— DigvWtt* 
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Her (5bttage li^Ad a dtrelling all regal homes excelling. 
But, 1^ ! beyond the telling -wbs the beauty round it 

spread — 
The wave atid sunshine playing, like sisters each 

arraying — 
Far down the sea-plants swaying upon their coral bed. 
As languid as the tresses on a sleeping maiden's head, 
When the summer breeze is dead. 

Need we say that Maurice loved her, and that no 

blush reproved her 
When her throbbing bosom moved her to give the 

heart she gave J * . . 
That by dawn-light and by twilight, and oh ! blessed 

moon, by thy light — 
When the twinkling stars on high light the wanderer 

o'er the wave — 
Hia steps unconscious led him where Q]engariff*8 
• waters lave 

Each mossy bank and cave. 

He tiiithetward is wending— o'er the vale is night 

descending — 
Quick his step, but quicker sending his herald thoughts 

before ; 
By rocks and streams before him, proud and hopeful 

on he bore him 5 . . , 
One star was shinin{;; o'er him — ^in his heart of hearts 

two more — 
And two other eyes, far brighter than a human head 

e'er wore, 

Unseen were shining o'er. 

These eyes are not of woman — no brightness merely 

human 
Could, planet-like, illumine the place in which they 

shone: 
But nature's pright works vary — there aT^\iemg,%^\ii^\i 

and airv. 
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Whom mortal lips call fairy, and Una she is one — 
Sweet sisters of the moonbeams and daughters of the 
sun, 

Who along the curling cool waves run. 

As summer lightning dances amid the heavens' 

expanses, 
Thus shone the burning glances, of those flashing 

fairy eyes ; . 

Three splendours there were shining — ^three passions 

intertwining — 
Despair and hope combining their deep contrasted 

dyes 
With jealousy's green lustre, as troubled ocean vies 
With the blue of summer skies ! 

She was a fairy creature, of heavenly form and 
feature — 

Not Venus' self could teach her a newer, sweetei 
grace — 

Not Venus' self could lend her an eye so daric and 
tender. 

Half softness and half splendour, as lit her lily face ; 

And, as the stars' sweet motion maketh music through- 
out space, 

There was music in her pace. 

But when at times she started, and her blushing lips 

were parted, 
And a pearly lustre darted from her teeth so ivory 

white. 
You'd think you saw the gliding of two rosy clondsr 

dividing. 
And the crescent they were hiding gleam forth upon 

your sight — 
Through these lips, as through the portals of a heaven 

pure and bright. 

Came a breathing of delight ! 

Though many an elf-king loved her, and elf-dames 
grave reproved her, 
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hunter's danng moved her, more wildly every 

hour: 

jeen she roamed beside him, to guard him and to 

guide him, ^ 

now she must divide him from her human rival's 

power. 
! Alice — gentle Alice ! the storm begins to lower 
That may crush Glengariff's flower ! 

moon that late was gleaming, as calm as child- 
hood's dreaming, 

id, and, wildly screaming, the stormy winds arise ; 

I the clouds flee quick and faster before their sullen 
master, 

I the shadows of disaster are falling from the 
skies — 

tnge sights and sounds are rising — but Maurice be 
thou wise, 

Nor heed the tempting cries. 

ver mortal- needed that council, surely he did ; 
the wile has now succeeded— he wanders from his 

path- 
cloud its lightning sendeth; and its bolt the stout 

oak rendeth, 
L the arbutus back bendeth in the whirlwind, as a 

lath! 
V and then the moon looks out, but, alas ! its pale 

face hath 

A dreadful look of wrath. 

rain his strength he squanders — at each step he 

wider wanders — 
T he pauses — now he ponders where his present 

path may lead ; 
, as he round is gazing, he sees — a sight amazing! — 
eath him, calmly grazing, a noble jet-black steed. 
>w, Heaven be praised !" cried Maurice, "iot Ihia 

succour in my need — 

From thia labyrintli Im iree^? 
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Upon its back he leapetli, but a shudder throagli U 

creepeth, 
As the migntv monster sweepeth like a torrent tbrou^ 

the dell ; 
His mane, so softly flowing, is now a met 

blowing, 
And his burning eyes are glowing with the light of 

inward hell— 
And the red breath of his nostrils, like steam wher^ 

tbQ lightning fell. 

And his hoofs have a thunder knell ! 

What words have we for painting the momentary 

fainting 
That the riders heart is tainting, as decay doth taint 

a corse 1 
But who will stoop to chiding, in a fancied courage 

priding. 
When we know that he is riding the fearful Phooka 

Horse 1 
Ah ! his heart beats quick and faster than the emit* 

ings of remorse 

As he sweepeth through the "wild grass 
andgorse 1 

As the avalanche comes crashing, 'mid the scattered 

streamlets splashing. 
Thus backward wildly dashing, flew the horse through 

C6im-an-eich — 
Through that glen so wild and narrow, back he darted 

like an arrow — 
Eound, round by Gougane Barra, and the fountains 

of the Lee, 
O'er the Giant's Grave he leapeth, and he seems to 

own in fee 

The mountains and the rivers ^nd th# 
seal 
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Frofli Ip^ flashing hoofs who sliali lock the eagle 

homes of Malloc,* 
WhiQ)! \Le bounds, as bounds the Miallochf in its wild 

and murmuring tide.] 
But as winter leadeth Flora, or the night leads on 

Aurora, 
Or as ^nes green Glashenglora:^ along the black 

hill's side — 
Thus, beside that demon monster, white and gentle 

as a bride, 

A tender fawn is seen to glide. 

It is the fawn that fled him, and that late to Alice led 

him — 
But now it does not dread him, as it feigned to do before. 
When down the mouiitain gliding, in that sheltered 

meadow hiding — 
It left his heart abiding by wild Glengariff's shore — 
For it was a gentle Fairy who the fawn's light form w ore, 
And who watched sweet Alice o'er. 

But the steed is backward prancing where late it was 

advancing, 
A»d bis flashing eyes are glancing, like the sun upon 

Loch Foyle — 
(The hardest granite crushing, through the thickest 

brambles brushing — 
Kow like a shadow rushing up the sides of SUeve-na* 

goil ! § 
^And ibe fawn beside him gliding o'er the rough and 

broken soil, 

Witnout fear and without toil 

• "Wildly from Malloc the eagles are screaming."— O'a/^anan'* 
Qougane Barra. 

t Mialloch, "the mtmnuring river" at Glengariff.— iSmt<^'« Cork. 

X QlMhenglora, ft mountain torrent, whicli finds its way into the 
.Atlantic Ocean through Glengaiiff, in the west of the county of Corfe. 
*The name, literally translated, signifies the " the noisy green water." — 
Barry' $ Song* of Ireland, p. 173. 

§ The most remarkable and beautiful mountain at Glengarifif is the 
noble coiUcal one, whose ^cient name is Sliabh^a-goil (*' the mountain 
of the vild peoplQ'*)* The common-place epithet of " Suast lic^«A.^^ \vqi^ 
here^ as elaewhere^ unworthily nsnrped the fuiQ olQi mu&V^ivKai!^^^^C^^ 
our anceston gave to their iUllA. 
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Througli woods, the sweet birds* leaf home, ho rushet! 
to the sea foam — 

ijong, long the fairies' chief home, when the summe 
nights are cool, 

And the blue sea like a Syren, with its waves th( 
steed environ, 

Wh:ch hiss like furnace iron when plunged within 
pool. 

Then along among the islands where the water- 
nymphs bear rule, 

Through the bay to AdragooL 

Now he rises o'er Bearhaven, where he hangeth like 

raven — 
Ah 1 Maurice, though no craven, how terrible for thee' 
To see the misty shading of the mighty mount-'— 

fading, _ 

And thy winged fire-steed wading through the douds-^^ 

as through a sea ! 
Ni)w he feels the earth beneath him— he is loosen'd— 

he is free. 

And asleep in C6im-an-eich. 

Away the wild steed leapeth, while his rider calmly 

sleepeth 
Beneath a rock which keepeth the entrance to the 

glen. 
Which standeth like a castle, where are dwelling lord 

and vassal. 
Where within are wine and wassail, and without are 

warrior men — 
But save the sleeping Maurice, this castle cliff had 

then 

No mortal denizen ! * 

Now Maurice is awaking, for the solid earth is shaking 
And a sunny light is breaking through the slpwly 
opening stone — 

* There is a great square rock, literally resembling the desertptiitA 
In the text, YrhiQh 0taiuU new: tiiQ QUugaoiiff Qatnmce to the pMi of 
C^im-tm eich, - I 
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id a fair page at the portal, crieth, " Welcome 

welcome ! mortal, 
ave thy world (at best a short ill), for the pleasant 

world we own- 
ere are joys by thee nntasted, there are glories yet 

unknown — 

Come kneel at Una's throne." 

th a sullen sound of thunder, the great rock falls 
asunder, 
looks around in wonder, and with ravishment 
awhile-- 
r the air his sense is chaining, with as exquisite a 

paining, 
when summer clouds are raining o'er a flowery 

Indian isle — 
d the faces that surround him, oh ! how exquisite 
their smile, 

So free of mortal care and guile. 

ese forms, oh! they are finer — these faces are diviner 
in Phidias even thine are, with all thy magic art ; 
* beyond an artist's guessing, and beyond a bard's 

expressing, 
he face that truth is dressing with the feelings of 

the heart ; 
o worlds are there together — Earth and Heaven 

have each a part — 

And such, divinest Una, thou art ! 

d then the dazzling lustre of the hall in which they 

muster — 
lere brightest diamonds cluster on the flashing 

walls around ; 
d the flying and advancing, and the sighing and 

the glancing, 
d the music and the dancing on the flower-inwoven 
, ground, 
Ld the laughing and the feasting, and the quaffing 

and the sound, 

In which their voices all aie dio^ma^ 
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But tlfe murmur now is hushing— there's a pnshii^ 

and a rushing, 
There's a crowding and a crushing, throunh tiuit 

golden, fairy place. 
Where a snowy veil is lifting, like the slow and silent 

shifting 
Of a shining vapour drifting across the moon's pale 

face — 
For there sits gentle Una, fairest queen of faiiy Taes, 
In her beauty, and her majesty and grac& 

The moon by stars attended, on her pearly throne 

ascended, 
Is not more purely -splendid than this faiiy-^rted 

queen ; 
And when her lips had spoken, 'mid the charmed 

silence broken. 
You'd think you had awoken in some bright Elysian 

scene ; 
For her voice than the lark's was sweeter, that siogt 

in joy between 

The heavens and the meadows greeiL 

But her cheeks— ah ! what are roses, — ^what are dondi 

where eve reposes, — 
What are hues that dawn discloses, — to the bloshet 

spreading there ? 
And what the sparkling motion of a star within the 

ocean. 
To the crystal soft emotion that her li^trous dark eyflB 

wear] 
And the tresses of a moonless and a starless night ai0 

fair 

To the blackness of her raven hair. 

" Ah ! Mortal, hearts have panted for what to thee b 

granted — 
To see the balls enchanted of the spirit world revealed; 
And yet no glimpse assuages the feverish doubt that 
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1 the hearts of baxds and sages wherewith they may 
be healed ; 

or this have pilgrims wandered — for this have vota- 
ries kneeled — 

For this, too, has blood bedewed the field. 

And now that thou beholdest, what the wisest and 

the oldest, 
iThat the bravest and the boldest, have never yet 

descried— 
f lit thou come and share oar being, be a part of what 

thou'rt seeing, 
jid flee as we are fleeing, through the boundless 

ether wide 1 
^ along the silver ocean, or down deep where pearls 

hide ] 

Aiid I, who am a queen, will be thy bride. 

Ab an essence thou wilt enter the world's mysterious 

centre" — 
id then the fairy bent her, imnloring to the youth— 
?hou'lt be free of death's cold ghastness, and, with 

a comet's fastness, 
on canst wander through the vastness to the Para- 
dise of Truth, 
h day a new joy bringing, which will never leave, 
in sooth, 

The slightest stain of weariness and ruth." 

e listened to the speaker, his heart grew weak and ■ 

weaker — 
memory, go seek her, that maiden by the wave, 
with terror and amazement is looking from her 
casement, 

^ the billows at the basement of her nestled 
cottage rave 

' moon, which struggles onward through the 
'.empest, like the brave, 

And which sinks within tlxe dovxia w^m* 
grave. 
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All maidens will abhor us—and it's very painful for ud 
To tell how faithless Maurice forgot his plighted vow ; 
He thinks not of the breaking of the heart lie late was 



seeking — 
He but listens to her speaking, and but gazes on her 

brow — 
And his heart has all consented, and his lips are ready 

now 

With the awful, and irrevocable vow. 

While the word is there abiding, lo ! the crowd is noW 

dividing, 
And, with sweet and gentle gliding, in before hic'^ 

came a inwn ; 
It was the same that fled him, and that seemed so mucD> 

to dread him. 
When it down in triumph led him to GlengariflTs grassy 

lawn, 
When, from rock to rock descending, to sweet Ali^^ 

he was drawn, 

As through Cdim-an-eich he hunted fro ^^ 
the dawn. 

The magic chain is broken— no fairy vow is spoken— — ^ 
From his trance he hath awoken, and once again is fre^ ' 
And gone is Una's palace, ana vain tha wild steed- ^ 
malice, ^^^^ 

And again to gentle Alice down he wends throug'^^^ 

C6im-an-eich : 
. The mopn is calmly shining over mountain, streaff^^ 
and tree, .^^ 

And the yellow sea-plants glisten througi^^ 
the sea. 



The sun his gold is flinging, the happy birds are sin^^ 

ing, 
And bells are gaily ringing along GlengariflTs sea j 
And crowds in many a galley to the happy marriaff^ 
rally 
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> maiden of the valley and the youth of C^im- 

an-eich ; 

res with joy are weeping, as all ask on bended 

knee, 

A blessing, gentle Alice, upon thee I 



THE FETCH. 

BY JOHN BANIM, 

sland, a Fetch is the supernatural facsimile of some Indlvidaal, 
aes to insure to its original a happy longevity, or immediate 
on. If seen in the morning, the one event is predicted; if in 
ing, the other.— ^anim.] 

HE mother died when the child was bom, 
And left me her baby to keep ; 
rocked its cradle the night and mom. 
Or, silent, hung o'er it to weep. 

'was a sickly child through its infancy, 
Its cheeks were so ashy pale ; 
ill it broke from my arms to walk in glee. 
Out in the sharp, fresh gale. 

nd then my little girl grew strong. 
And laughed the hours away ; 
r sung me the merry lark's mountain song 
Which he taught her at break of day. 



o> 



Then she wreathed her hair in thicket bowers. 
With the hedge-rose and harebell blue, 
called her my May, in her crown of flowers. 
And her smile so soft and new. 

nd the rose, I thought, never shamed her cheek, 
But rosy and rosier made it ; 
nd her eye of blue did more brightly \>Te«SK- 
Through the Wu^bell that strode to ^«A<^ \\k 
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One evening I left her asleep in her smiles, 
And walked through the mountains lonely^^ 

I was far from my darling, ah ! maify long mL^ 
And I thought of her, and her only I 

She darkened my path, like a troubled dream, 

In that solitude far and drear ; 
I spoke to my child ! but she did not seem 

To hearken with human ear. 

She only Ipoked with a dead, dead eye, 
And a wan, wan cheek of sorrow : 

I knew her Fetch !— she was called to die, 
And she died upon the morrow. 



CUSHEEN" LOO. 

TRANSLATED FROM THB IRISH. 

BY J. J. OALLANAN. 

[This song is snpposed to have been snng by a yonng bride, who 
forcibly detained in one of those forts M'liich arc so common in Ireland 
and to wliich tlie good people are very fond of resorting. Under pre* 
tence of hushing her clilld to rest, she retired to the outside margin o ' 
the fort^ and addressed the burthen of her song to a young woman vrhoni 
she saw at a short distance, and whom she requested to inform her bus- 
band of her condition, and to desire him to bring the steel Icnife to dis- 
solve the enchantment.] 

Sleep, my child ! for the rustling trees, 
Stirr'd by the breath of summer breeze, 
And fairy songs of sweetest note. 
Around us gently float. 

Sleep ! for the weeping flowers have shed 
Their fragrant tears upon thy head, 
The voice of love hath sooth'd thy rest, 
And thy pillow is a mother's breast. 

Sleep, my diildl 

Weary hath pass'd the time forlorn, 

Since to your mansion I was borne, 

Tho' bright the feast of its airy halls, 

And the voice of nurth Teaomvdsixom Ita walla. 
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Fall many a maid and blooming bride 
Within that splendid dome abide, — 
And many a Hoar and shrivell'd sage, 
And many a miatron bow'd with age. 

Sleep, my child I 

Oh ! thoa who hearest this song of fear, 
To the mourner's home these tidings bear. 
Bid him bring the knife of the magic blade. 
At whose lightning'flash the charm will fada 

Sleep, my child I 

Haste ! for to-morrow's sun will see 
The hateful spell renewed for me ; 
Nor can I from that home depart, 
Till Uf^ shall leave my withering heart 

Sleep, my child | 

Sleep, my child 1 for the rustling trees, 
Stirr a by the breath of summer oreeze^ 
And fairy songs of sweetest note, 
Around us gently float. 



THE BURIAL. 

BY THE EEV. JAMES WILLS. 

*AiNT breeze is playing with flowers on the hill, 
he blue vault of summer is cloudless and still ; 
nd the vale with the wild bloom of nature is gay, 
^t the far hills are breathing a sorrowful lay i 

-S winds on the Clairseach's sad chords when' they 

stream, 
^ the voice of the dead on the mourner's dark dream I 
^r away, far away, from grey distance it breaks, 
^rst known to the breast oy the sadness it wakes. 

ow lower, now louder, and longer it mourns, — 
ow faintly it falls, and now fitful retuma \ 
owne&r, and now nearer, it swells on t\iQ «w, 
^ wild ultdua, the death-song ia neax \ 
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With slow steps, sad burthen, and wild-uttered wail, 
Maid, matron, and cotter wind up from the vale ; 
And loud lamentations salute the grey hill, 
Where their fathers are sleeping, the silent and still ! 

Wild, wildly that wail ringeth back on the air, 
From that lone place of tombs, as if spirits were there ; 
O'er the silent, the still, and the cold they deplore, 
They weep for the tearless, whose sorrows are o'er. 



THE O'NEILL. 

[Since this ballad was written, all necessary light has been thrown 
upon the character and exploits of Aodh O'Neill, by Mr. Mitchell in hi« 
most admirable and fearless life of that prince; and by the Rev. G. P. 
Keehan, in his important historical work on ** The Fate and Fortunes of 
G'NeiU and O'DoneV^ To some of my readers, however, the original 
explanation given by the author of the ballad (in the Belfast Mageuin^ 
may be useful, and I therefore retain it with some abridgment. It is to 
the latter part of the tradition alluded to that this poem owes its origin. 
•*Hngh O'Neill, representative and chief of the powerful family of that 
name, in the year 1587, accepted of a patent from Queen Elizabe^ 
creating him Earl of Tir-Owen ; in the eyes of his kinsmen and f ollowera 
this acceptance was an act of submission, and the titfe itself a degra- 
dation ; The O'Neill being a royal name, and conferring on its holder 
kingly authority. The mark of favour bestowed by Elizabeth was held 
by the Earl until 1595, in the spring of which year he suddenly called an 
assembly of the chiefs of his country, formally renounced the act ot 
submission, and resumed the original distinguished appellation of his fors* 
fathers— The O'Neill. The cause of this alteration in his conduct luu 
been variously accounted for ; but an old tradition, which is still current 
in the country where he flourished, attributes it wholly to the inlerfe* 
rence of a supernatural agent. After relating in a simple style whatli 
stated above, it tells tliat for three nights previous to the calling of the 
as:>embly, the Banshee, or guardian spirit of the family, was heard in l»i« 
castle of Dungannon, upbraiding him with his submission, conjuring bim 
to tlirow off the odious epithet with which his enemies had branded iiiw* 
rousing him to a sense of his danger by describing the sufferings of some 
of the neighbouring chiefs, charging him to arm, and promising ^>^ 
assistance."] 

" Can ought of glory or renown, ^ 
" To thee from Saxon titles spring 1 

" Thy name a kingdom and a crown^ 
" Tir-owen's chieftain, Ulster's King f 

These were the sounds that on thy ear, 

Tir-owen's startled Earl, arose, 
That blanch'd thy altered cheek with fear, 

And from thy pillow cVi^a'dxe^o^a^ 
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In vain was clos'd that weary eye. 

In vain that prayer for peaceful sleep ; 
For still a viewless spirit nigh 

Broke forth in accents loud and deep : 

" Can ought of glory or renown, 
" To thee from Saxon titles spring 1 

" Thy name a kingdom and a crown, 
" Tir-owen's chieftain, Ulster's king ! 

" Oft did thy eager youthful ear 

" Bend to the tale of Thomond's shame,* 

" And, in thy pride of blood did swear 
" To hold with life thy glorious name ! 

" Yet then didst leave thy native land," 
" For honours on a foreign shore, 

" And for submission's purchased brand, 
" Bartered the name thy fathers bore ! 

** Where are those fathers* glories gone 1 
" The pride of ages that have been ! 

" While tamely bows their traitor son, 
" The vassal of a Saxon Queen : 

" While still within a dungeon's walls, 
" Ardmira's fetter'd prince reclines,t 

" While I'Maoile for her chieftain calls,! 
" Who in a distant prison pines : 

" While from that corse, yet reeking warm, 
" O'er his own fields the life-streams flow, 

n the reign of Henry the Eighth, the palace of Cluan-road, near 

% in the county of Clare, the magnificent mansion of the chief of 

i'Briens, was burned to the gi'ound by those of his own blood, in 

ige for his having accepted of the comparatively degi'ading title 

>rl of Thomond. 

*'Dogherty of Ardmir, who was seized and fhrown into prison by the 

Deputy Fitzwilliam. 

'•Toole of I'MaoiJo, father to the wife of O'NeVtt, s^so VcKCtVwsWi^ Vj 

'imam. 
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^ Well ma/st thou start ! that mangled form 
** Once was thy friend, MacMahon Roe.* 

** Forget'st thon that a vessel came 
" To Cinears strand, in gaudy pride, 

" Fraught with each store of valued name, 
" Thlt nature gave or art supplied ; 

** No voice to bid the youth beware, 
** Of banquets by the Saxon spread ; 

" He tasted, and the treacherous snare 
" Clo3*d o'er the young O'Donnell's head.t 

" Hopeless, desponding, still he lies, 
" No aid his griefs to soothe or end ; 

** And oft in vain his languid ey*es 
" Turn brightening on his father^s Mend : 

" Who was that friend 1— a chief of power, 
" The guardian of a kingdom's weal, 

" Tir-owen's pride and Ulster's flower, 
" A prince, a hero, The O'Neill ! 



"He, at whose war-hom's potent blast, 
" Twice twenty chiefs in battle tried, 

" Unsheath'd the sword in warlike haste, 
"And rang'd their thousands on his side. 

" But now he dreads the paths to tread. 
That lead to honours, power, and fame ; 

" And stands, each nobler feeling dead, 
" Nameless, who own'd a monarch's name. 

* ITngh TioQ MacMahon, chief of Monnghan, who VM trtod befort 
Fitzwilliam, by a jury of commou soldiers, aud hutehered at his 
door. 

t O'Donnell, son of the Chief of Tyroonnel, who was dacoftd oa 
a vessel and carried prisoner to Dablin, where he was detalntd irmm Idf 
fourteenth until his twentieth year, when ho pude ft dgspei»t> clblfl H 
escape, and succeeded. 
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" Shall Ardmir's prince for ever groan, 
" And TMaoile's chief still fetter'd He ? 

" None for MacMahon's blood atone ] 
" Nought cheer O'Donnell's languid eye 1 

" To thee they tum^ on thee they rest : 
" Release the chained, revenge the dead, 

" Or soon the halls thy sires possess'd, 
" Shall echo to a stranger's tread ! 

" And in the sacred chair of stone, * 
" The base Ne Gavelocf shalt thou see ; 

" Receive the name, the power, the throne, 
" That once was dear as life to thee ! 

" Arise ! for on his native plains 
" His father*s warriors marshalled round, — 

" O'Donnell, freed from Saxon chains, 
" Shall soon the signal trumpet sound : 

" And soon, thy sacred cause to aid. 

" The brave 0'Cahan,t at thy call, 
" Shall brandish high the flaming blade, 

" That filled the grasp of Cuie-na-gall : 

** Resume thy name, in arms arise, 
" Tear from thy breast the Saxon star, 

" And let the coming midnight skies 
" Be 6rimson'd with thy fires of war I 

" And bid around the echoing land 
" The war-horn raise thy vassal powers ; 

** And, once again, the Bloody Hand § 
" Waive on Dungannon's royal towers T' 

► The chair of stone on which the chiefs of the O'Neills were solemnly 
rested with the power and titles of chief of Tir-owen, and paramount 
nee of Ulster. 

[ Hufjh O'Nial, illegitimate son of Jo'.in, formerly chief of Tir-owen, 
msLtned Ne Gaveloc, or the fettered, from bis having been bom during 
5 captivity of his mother. 
I O'Cahan of Cinachta, descended from the famous Cnie-na-gall, or 

> " Terror of the Stranger," >\ ho was celebrated for his ex.-y\^\a«.^a^xt9lfi(i 
) English. 

f The bloody band is the crest of the name ot O'SeVft. 
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TEE WAKE OF THE ABSENT. 

BY GEEALD GRIFFIN. 

[It is a custom among the peasantry in some parts of Ireland, wl 
any member of a family has been lost at sea (or in any other way wk. 
renders the performance of the customary funeral rite impoB8ibie)-i^ 
celebrate the *' walce," exactly in the same way, as if the corpse wi 
actually present] 

The dismal yew, and cypress tall, 

Waive o'er the churchyard lone, 
Where rest our friends and fathers all, 

Beneath the funeral stone. 
Unvexed in holy ground they sleep, 

Oh early lost ! o'er thee 
No sorrowing friend shall ever weep, 

Nor stranger bend the knee, 

tno cutViA I * lorn am I 
Hoarse diishing rolls the salt-sea wave, - 
Over our perished darling's grave — 

The winds the sullen deep that tore, 

His death-song chanted loud. 
The weeds that line the clif ted shore . 

Were all his burial shroud. 
For friendly wail and holy dirge, 

And long lament of love. 
Around him roared the angry surge, 

The curlew screamed above, 

mo curtiA ! lorn am 1 1 
My grief would turn to rapture now. 
Might I but touch that pallid brow. 

The stream-bom bubbles soonest burst 
That earliest left the source : 

Buds earliest blown are faded first. 
In nature's wonted course ! 

• Mo Ciuma— My grief, or, 'Woe la m^\— t\». 
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With guarded pace her seasons creep, 

By slow decay expire ; 
The young above the aged weep, 

The son above the sire : 

tno cur^A ! lorn am 1 1 
That death a backward course should hold, 
To smite the young, and spare the old. 



KATHLEEN'S FETCH. 

[The Fetch is supposed to be the exact form and resemblance, as to 
«fr, stature, features, aud dress, of a certain person, who is soon to 
depart this world. It is also supposed to appear to the particular friend 
of the doomed one, and to flit before him witliout any warning or inti- 
mation, but merely the mystery of the appearance at a place and time 
where and when the real being could not be or appear. It is most 
frequently thought to be seen when the fated object is about to die a 
sudden death by unforeseen means, and then it is said to be particularly 
disturbed and agitated in its motions. Unlike the superstition of the 
Banshee,* there is no accounting for the coming of this forerunner of 
death ; there is no tracing it to any defined origin ; but that it does 
come, a shadowy phantom of doom and terror, and often comes, is 
firmly believed by our peasantry, and many curious stories and cir- 
cumstances ai'C related to confirm the truth of the position.— Authou'i 
Note.] 

The reaper's weary task was done. 
And down to repose sunk the autumn sun ; 
And the crimson clouds, in the rich-hued west, 
"Were folding like rose-leaves round his rest. 
My heart was light, and I hummed a tune. 
As I hied me home by the harvest moon ; 
And I bless'd her soft and tender ray. 
That rose to lighten my lone pathway. 

Then I thought on my Kathleen's winning smile, 
^nd I felt my heart grow sad the while,) 
Of her cheek, like the fading rose-clouds glowing, 
Of her hair, like the dying sun-light flowing ; 
And her words, like the song of a summer bird. 
And her air and step, like the fawn's, when stirred 
By the hunter's horn, as it boometh o'er 
The woody glens of the steep Sliabh-mor. 
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The broad Lough Mask* beneath me lay, 
Like a sheet of foam in the silver ray ; 
And its yellow .shores were round it rolled, 
As a gem enclosed by its fretted gold. 
And there, where the old oaks mark the spot. 
Arose my Kathleen's sheltered cot ; 
And I bounded on, for my hopes were high. 
Though still at my heart rose the boding sigh. 

The silver moon was veiled by a cloud. 
And the darkness fell on my soul like a shroud ; 
And a figure in white was seen afar, 
To flit on my path like a twinkling star. 
I rushed, I ran, — 'twas my Kathleen dear ; 
But why does she fly? has she aught to feari 
I called, but in vain — like the fleeting beam, 
She melted away with the flowing stream. 

I came to her father's cottage door. 

But the sounds of wailing were on his floor.; 

And the keener's voice rose loud and wild^ 

And a mother bewailed her darling child. 

My heart grew chill — I could not draw 

The latch : I knew 'twas her Fetch I saw ! 

Yes, Kathleen, fair Kathleen, that sad ni^t died, 

The fond pulse of my soul, its hope, its pride. 



THE DOOM OF THE MIKROE. 

BY B. SIMMONS, • . 

[The superstition, that whoever breaks a looking-glass Is destined to 
misfortune, is widely entertained in Ireland. The little story reliUei in 
these verses is not altogether imaginative.— iytiHoa'a NoTx.j 

Fair Judith Lee— a woful pair, 

Were steed and rider weary. 
When, winding down from mountains bare^ 

By crag and fastness dreary, 

• A large and Z^eauti/ul lake« Isowiae^ \)7 t^iQ «o\!jA\«% qI ISa.'^Q end 
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I first beheld her — ^where the path 

Eesigned its sterner traces 
In a green depth of woods, like Wrath 

Subdued by Love's embraces. 

3y the oak-shadowed well she stood, 

Her rounded arms uplifted, 
To bind the curls whose golden flood 

Had from its fillets drifted, — 
"Whilst stooping o'er the fount to fill 

The rustic urn beside her, 
Her face to evening's beauty still 

Imparting beauty wider. 

She told me of the road I missed — 

Gave me to drink— and even, 
At parting, waived the hand she kissed, 

W Mte as a star in heaven ; 
JBut never smiled — ^though prompt and warm 

I paid, in duteous phrases, 
The tribute that so fair a form 

From minstrel ever raises. 

The gladness murmured to her cheek. 

Unfolded not its roses — 
That bluest mom will never break 

That in her eye reposes. 
Some gentle woe, with dove-like wings, 

Had o'er her cast a shadow. 
Soft as the sky of April flings 

Upon a vernal meadow. 

In vain, with venial art to sound 

The springs of that affiction, 
I hinted of my craft — renowned 

For omen and prediction : 
In vain assuming mystic power. 

Her fortune to discover, 
I guessed its golden items o'er, 

And closed them with — a lover 
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It failed for once — that final word — 

A maiden's brow to brightenj 
The cloud within her soul unstirred, 

Refused to flash or lighten. 
She felt and thanked the artifice, 

Beneath whose faint disguising 
I would have prompted hope and peace, 

With accents sympathising 

But no — she said (the while her face 

A summer- wave resembled, 
Out sparkling from some leafy place. 

Then back to darkness trembled) — 
For her was neither living hope 

Nor loving heart allotted, 
Joy had but drawn her horoscope 

For Sorrow's hand to blot it. 

Her words made silvery stop— for lo ! 

Peals of sweet laughter ringing ! ^ 
And through that wood's green solitudes 

Glad village-damsels winging ! 
As though that mirth some feeling jarred, 

The maiden, pensive-hearted, 
Murmured farewell, and through the dell 

In loneliness departed. 

With breeze-tossed locks and gleaming feet, 

And store of slender pitchers. 
O'er the dim lawns, like rushing fawn^ 

Come the fair Water-f etchers ; 
And there, while round that well's grey oak 

Cluster'd the sudden glory. 
Fair Judith Lee, from guileless lips 

I heard thy simple story. 

Of humble lot — the legends wild 

Believed by that condition, 
Had mingled with her spirit mild 

Their haunting superstition, , 
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Which grew to grief, when o'er her youth 

The doom descended, spoken 
On those who see beneath their touch 

The fatal Mirror broken. 

** Never in life to prosper more.'* 

And so, from life sequestered. 
With dim forebodings brooding o*er 

The sharfted fate that festered 
Deep in the white depths of her soul, 

The patient girl awaited 
Ill's viewless train — her days to pain 

And duty consecrated. 

At times she deemed the coming woe 

Through others' hearts would reach her, 
Till every tie that twined her low, 

Upon the lap of Nature. 
Her once-loved head unwatched, unknown 

Should sink in meek dejection. 
Hushed as some Ouiet carved in stone 

Above entombed affection. 

E'en her young Jieart's instinctive want 

To be beloved and loving, 
Inexorably vigilant. 

She checked with cold reproving. 
For still she saw, should tempests frown. 

That treacherous anchor sever, 
And Hope's whole priceless freight go down 

A shipwrecked thing for ever. 

So pined that gracious form away, 

Her bliss-fraught life untasted ; 
A breeze-harp whose divinest voice 

On lonely winds is wasted. 
And such the tale to me conveyed 

In laughing tones or lowly. 
As still that rosy crowd was swayed 

Bjr mirth or melancholy. 
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Tve seen since then the churchyard nook, 

Where Judith Lee lies sleeping ; 
The wild ash loves it, and a brook 

Through emerald mosses creeping ; 
For that lost maiden ever there 

A low sweet mass is singing, 
While all around, like nuns at prayer, 

Pale water-flowers are springing. 

Poor Girl ! Pve thought, as there reclined 

I drank the sunset's glory — . 
Thv tale to meditative mind 

Is but an allegory ; ^ . 

Once shatter inborn Truth divine. 

The soul's transparent mirror. 
Where Heaven's reflection loved to shine, 

And what remains but terror ? 

Terror and Woe ; — Faith's holy face 

No more our |iearts relieving — 
Fades from the past each early grace 

The future brings but grieving ; 
However fast life's blessings fall 

In lavish sunshine o'er us, 
That Broken Glass distorts them all 

Whose fragments glare before us. 



THE FAIRY NURSE. 

BY EDWAKD WALSH, 

Sweet babe I a golden cradle holds thee, 
And soft the snow-white fleece enfolds the^ ; 
In airy bower I'll watch thy sleeping. 
Where branchy trees to the breeze are sweeping. 

Shuheen, sho, lalo lo 1 

When mothers languish broken-hearted, 
When young wives are from husbands parted, 
Ah ! Httle think the keeners lonely, 
Tbejr weep some time-^oii\. Mtj otiVj* 
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Within our magic balls of briffhtness, 
Trips many a foot of snowy whiteness ; 
Stolen maidenfe, queens of fairy — 
And kings and chiefs a sluagh shee**^ airy, 

Shuheen sho, lulo lo ! 

Eest ttee, babe ! I love thee dearly, 
And as thy mortal mother nearly ; 
Ours is the swiftest steed and proudest^ 
That moves where the tramp of the host is loudest. 

Shuheen sho, lulo lo ! 

Best thee, babe ! for soon thy slumbers 
Shall flee at the magic koelshie*s t numbers ; 
In airy bower 111 watch thy sleeping, 
'Where branchy trees to the breeze are sweeping. 

Shuheen sho, lulo lo I 



EAKL DESMOND AND THE BANSHEE.J 

Now cheer thee on, my gallant steed. 
There's a weary way before us — 

Across the mountain swiftly speed, 
For the storm is gathering o'er us. 

Away, away, the horseman rides ; 

His bounding steed's dark form 
Seem'd o'er the soft black moss to glide — 

A spirit of the storm ! 

Now, rolling in the troubled sky. 
The thunder's loudly crashing ; ^ 

And through the dark clouds driving by, 
The moon's pale light is flashing. . 

In sheets of foam the mountain flood 

Comes roaring down the glen ; 
On the steep bank one moment stood 

The horse and rider then. 
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One desperate bound the courser gave, 
And plunged into tlie stream ; 

And snorting, stemm'd the. boiling wave, 
By the lightning's quivering gleam. 

The flood is passed — the bank is gained — 

Away with headlong speed ; 
A fleeter horse than Desmond rein'd 

Ne'er served at lover's need. 

His scatter'd train, in eager haste, 

Far, far behind nim ride ; 
Alone he's crossed the mountain waste, 

To meet his promised bride. 

The clouds across the moon's dim form 

Are fast and faster sailing. 
And sounas are heard on the sweeping storm 

Of wild unearthly wailing. 

At first low meanings seem'd to die 

Away, and faintly languish ; 
Then swell into the piercing cry 

Of deep, heart-bursting anguish. 

Beneath an oak, whose branches bare 

Were crashing in the storm, 
With wringing hands and streaming hair, 

There sat a female form. 

To pass that oak in vain he tried ; 

His steed refused to stir, 
Though furious 'gainst his panting side 

Was struck the bloody spur. 

The moon, by driving clouds o'ercast, 

Withheld its fitful gleam ; 
And iouder than the tempest blast 

Was heard the bauskeea a^it^^asu 
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And when the moon unveiled once more, 

And show'd her paly light, 
Then nought was seen save the branches hoar 

Of the oak-tree*s blasted might. 

That shrieking form had vanished 

From out that lonely place ; 
And, like a dreamy vision, fled, 

Nor left one single trace. 

lEarl Desmond gazed — his bosom swelled 

With grief and sad foreboding ; 
Then on his fiery way he held. 

His courser madly goading. 

IFor well that wailing voice he knew. 

And onward hurrying fast, 
O'er hills and dales impetuous flew. 

And reach'd his home at last. 

Beneath his wearied courser's hoof 

The trembling drawbridge clangs, 
-And Desmond sees his own good roof. 

But darkness o'er it hangs. 

He pass'd beneath the gloomy gate, 

No guiding tapers burn ; 
!No vassals in the court-yard wait, 
. To welcome his return. 

The hearth is cold in the lonely hall, 
No banquet decks the board ; ^ 

iNo page stands ready at the call. 
To 'tend his wearied lord. 

iBut all within is dark and drear, 

No sights or sounds of gladness — 
Nought broke the stillness on the ear. 

Save a sudden burst of sadiiesa. 
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Then slowly swelled the keener's strain 
With loud lament and weeping^ 

For round a corse a mournful trajn 
The sad death-watch were keeping. 

Aghast he stood, bereft of power, 

Hope's fairy visions fled ; 
His fears confirmed ; his beauteous flower- 

His f air-hair'd bride was dead ! 



4 



THE BKIDAL WAKE. 

BY GEBALD GEIPPIN. 

The priest stood at the marriage board, 

The marriage cake was made, 
With meat the marriage chest was stored, 

Decked was the marriage bed. 
The old man sat beside the fire, 

The mother sat by him, 
The white bride was in gay attire, 

But her dark eye was diin. 

Ulolah! Ululah! 
The night falls quick, the sun is set, 
Her love is on tne water yet. 

I saw a red cloud in the west, 

Against the morning light, 
Heaven shield the youth that she loves best 

From evil chance to-night. 
The door flings wide ! loud moans the gale, 

Wild fear her bosom fills, 
It is, it is the Banshee's wail 1 

Over the darkened hills. 

Ululah ! Ululah ! 
The day is past ! the night is dark ! 
The waves are mounting iou'a^\i^\i«tk. 
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The guests sit round the bridal bed, 

Aud break the bridal cake ; 
But they sit by the dead man's head, 

And hold his wedding wake. 
The bride is praying in her room, 

The place is silent all ! 
A fearlul call ! a sudden doom ! 

Bridal and funeral 

Ululah ! Ululah I 
A youth to Kilfiehera 's* ta'en, 
That never will return again. 



THE KEEKf 

BY CP-OFTON CKOKEH, 

Maidens, sing no more in gladness 
To your merrv spinning-wheels, 

Join the keener^s voice of sadness — 
Feel for what a mother feels ! 

■ 

See the space within my dwelling — 
'Tis the cold, blank space of death ; 

Twas the Banshee'sJ voice came swelling 
Slowly o'er the midnight heath. 

Keeners, let your song not falter — 
He was a^s the hawthorn fair. 

Lowly at the Virgin's altar 
Will his mother kneel in prayer. 

Prayer is good to calm the spirit, 
When the keenj is sweetly sung : 

Death, though mortal flesh inhent, 
Why should age lament the young t 

'Twas the Banshee's lonely wailing ;— 
Well I knew the voice of death, 

On the night- wind slowly sailing 
O'er the bleak and gloomy heath 1 

♦ The name of a churchyard ncav II\\\;y«. 
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THE SAGA OF KING OLAF OF NORWA.^ . 

AND HIS DOG. 

A.D. 1,000. 

BY THOMAS d'ARCY M*GEE. 

[Olaf Tryggvesson was king over all Norway from about a.d. 99^ |^ 
A.i>. 1,000. His Saga, the sixth in Snorro Sturlcson's ileiinskrfv>^|^ 
is very curious and suggestive. Among other incidents it contains ^i:^ 
episode which suggested tliis ballad. It may be remarked that ^Z^ 
Chronicles of the Nortli-men, of the several -nations, throw nmcli *^ 
fleeted light on our own more statistical annals. All through the ^\^ 
10th, and 11th centuries, that restless race frown along the back-grt>i*" - 
of our history, filling us with the same awful Interest we feel in watcf** |y 
the advance of one thunder-cloud towards another, 'i'hey certai^^^ 
destroyed many native materials for our early history, but in their ^^^-f 
accounts of their expeditions into Ireland they have left us much wel^' ' 
use.] 

[Of the Early Reign of King Olaf, snmamed Tryggvesson.] 

King Olaff, Harald Haarfager's heir, at last k^^ 

reached the throne, 
Though his mother bore him in the wilds by^a mou.^^' 

tain lakelet lone ; 
Through many a land and danger to his right the \ajC^^ 

had past, 
Uprearing still thro' darkest days, as pines against tt^^ 

Yet now, wnen peace smiled on his throne, he ca^^^ 

his thoughts afar, 
And sailed from out the Baltic Sea in search of westec^^"^ 

war — 
His galley was that " Sea-Serpent '* renowned in Sag^^^'^^ 

His banner bore two ravens grim — ^his green 

gleamed with gold — 
The king's ship and the king himself were glorious 

behold. 

[Of the Sea-Eing*8 manner of Life.] 

King Olaf was a rover true, his throne wis In t*^ 

barque. 
The blue sea was his royal bath, stars «^emm*i Ms ct^^ 

tains dark • 
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The red Sun woke him in the mom, and sailed he e'er 

^^ so far, 

Tlie untired courier of his way was the ancient Polar 

star. 
ft seemed as though the very winds, the clouds, the 

tides, and waves, 
*-dke the sea-side smiths and vikings, were his lieges 

and his slaves. 
His premier was a pilot old, of bronzed check and 

falcon eye, 
•^ 3nan, albeit who well loved life, yet nothing fear'd 
.^^ to die, 

Who little knew of crowns or courts, and less to crouch 
or lie. 

vHow Idng Olaf made a descent on Antrim, and carried o£F the herds 

thereof.] 

Wtere Antrim's adamantine shore defies the northern 

p., deep, 

^ er red bay's broad and buoyant breast, how swift 

-^^ the ^Ueys sweep. 

^ *ie moon is hidden in her height, the night clouds ya 

^^ may see 

*^tting, like ocean owlets, from the cavem'd shore set 

in. ^^ 

i^e full tide slumbers by the cliffs a- weary of its toil. 

-"^e goat-herds and their flocks repose upon the upland 

,l^^ soil : — 

•Hie sea-king slowly walks the shore unto his instincts 

'^Tiile up and down the valley'd land climbeth his 
^ ^ corsair crew, 

"Noiseless as morning mist ascends, or falls the evening 
dew.' 

^^e Ung is addressed by a clown, having a marTcUons cunning dog in 

his company.] 

^OMr looking to land, and now to sea, the king walked 
Yy on his way, • 

'^^til the faint face of the mom gleaTDid Qna.\kt& \«^ 
some bay ; 
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A noble lierd of captured kine rank round its ebb< 

dried beach ; 
The galleys fast received them in, when lo t with eager 

speech, 
A down comes headlong from the hills, beggiag Us 

oxen three, 
And two white-footed heifers, from the SoVran ol tho 

Sea. 
His hurried prayer the king allowed as soon aa it 1m 

heard. 
The woK-hound of the dauntless herd, obedient to Ins 

word, 
Counts out and drives apart his five from the maoT 

headed herd. 

[King Olaf cffercth to purchase the peamnt's dog; xsfto bcfftovi tt (V 

him -with a condition.] 

" By Odin, King of Men !" marvelling, the Monartk 

spoke, 
" m give thee, peasant, for thy dog, ten steers of betttf 

yoke 
Than thine own five." The hearty peasant said : 
" King of the Ships, the dog is thme ; yet if I moi* 

be paid, 
Vow, by your raven banner, never again to sack 
Our valley in the hours of night ; we dread no iff 

attack." 
More wondered the fierce Pagan still to hear a dowo 

so say, 
And mused he for a moment, as was his kingly w^* 
If that he should not carry both the man and a^ 

away. 

[King Olaf takcth the vow, and salleth from the shcre with.the dog-] 

The sea-king to the clown made vow, and on his fiuH* 

placed . 

An olden ring, the sceptred hand of his great sireBW^ 

graced. 
And round his neck he flung a chain of uoW, JHl^ 

from the mine, 
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b, ere another moon, was laid upon St. Colomb'a 

shrine, 
with his dog he left the shore : his sails swell to 

the blast • 
" Vig " hath howled a mournful cry to the bright 

shore as they past. 

brighter beamed the sunrise, and wider spread 
the tide ; 
\ away to the Scottish shore the Danish galleys 

hied, 
j, revelling with their kindred, six days they did 

abide. 

le treason of the Jombsburg Vikings calleth home the king.] 

eventh*, news came from Norway, the Vikings 

had rebelled, 
3ward, homeward, fast as fate, the Toyal sails are 

swelled, 
"eligoland, Jarl Thorer, and Eaud the witch they 

meet ; 

mystic wind bears the evil one, unharmed, fat 

from the fleet. 

lorer to the land retreats, the fierce King follows 

>n, 

the Traitor's strange compeer, who fast and 

ir doth run. 

m flung King Olaf , his never-missing spear ; 

rer (he was named Hiort,t and swifter than 

e deer,) 

stance took it up, and answered with a jeer. 

orer Hiort treacherously killeth the King's Dog.] 

-Dog then the Monarch loosed, the Traitor 

ibled sore, 

'lim on the forest's verge, the King speeds 

'. the shore. 

et more the Caitiff, to think what he should 

' T?ie Seventh, meaning the Seventti day. 
f Literally, a Deer. 
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He drew liis glaive, and with a blow, pierced tis captor 
• through: 

And when the King came to the place, his noble dog 
lay dead, 

His red mouth foamy white, and his white breast crim- 
son red. 

" God's curse upon you, Thorer" — ^"twas from the hearty 
I ween, 

Of the grieved King this ban burst out beside the 
forest green. 

The Traitor vanished into the woods, and never 

again was seen. 

[How King Olaf and his Dog were buried nigh unto each tither, by tiit 

Sea.] 

Two cairns rise by Drontheim-fiord, with two grey 

stones hard by, 
Sculptured with Hunic characters, plain to the lore- 
read eye, 
And there the King and here his Dog from all their 

toils repose, 
And over their cairns the salt sea wind night and day 

it blows ; 
And close to these they point you the ribs of a galley's 

wreck, 
With a forked tongue in the curling crest, andltilf of 

a scaly neck. 
And some late sailing scalds have told that alon^ (hB 

shore side grey 
They have often heard a kindly voice and a Iwgo tt> 

hound's echoing bay, ^ | ) 

And some have seen the Traitor lo the pine woods 

running away, . , 



V 
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KINCORA. 

Zamenialion of Mac Liag for Kincora.—A.D. 1015. 

TBAKSLATED FKOM TUB IltlSir, 

BY JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 

This poem is aacribed to the celebrated poet Mao Liao, the secretary 

the renowned monarch Brian Boru, wlio, as is well known, fell at the 

ttle of Clontarf in 1014, and the subject of it is a lamentation for the 

lien condition of Kincora, the palace of that monarch, consequent on 

I death. 

rhe decease of Mac Liao is recorded, in the " Annals of the Four 

isters," as having taken place in 1015. A great number of his poems 

B still in existence, bnt none of them have obtained a popularity so 

idely extended as his " Lament." 

Of the palace of Kincora, which was situated on the banks of the 

lannon,' neai* Killaloe, the mound and moat alone remain.] 

Oh, where, Kincora ! is Brian the Great 1 

And where is the beauty that once was thine 1 

Oh, where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in tny halls, and drank the red wine 

Where, oh, Kincora. 

L where, Kincora! are thy valorous lords ^ 
jh, whither, thou Hospitable ! are they gone 1 
. where are the Dalcassians of the golden swords If 
Ind where are the warriors Brian led on ] 

^^^lere, oh, Kincora? 

I where is Morogh, the descendant of kings ; 
ie defeater of a hundred — the daringly brave — 
set but slight store by jewels and rings j 
\lo swam down the torrent and laughed at its wave J 

Where, on, Kincora] 

vhere is Donogh, King Brian's son 1 
I where is Conaing, the beautiful chief? 

Cian and Core 1 Alas ! they are gone ; 

7 have left me this night alone with my grief ! 

Left me, Kincora ! 

n-or) or the Sworda of Gold, <.e., ol to Qo\dMW*d. ^-^^^ 
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• And where are the chiefs with whom Brian went fortb, 

The never-vanquished sons of Erin the brave, 
The great King of Onaght, renowned for his worth, 
And the hosts of Baskinn from the western wave? 

Where, oh, Kincoral 

Oh. where is Duvlann of the Swift-footed Steeds ? 

And where is Kian, who was son of MoUoy 1 
And where is King Lonergan, the fame of whose deed* 

In the red battle-field no time can destroy ? 

Where, oh, Elincoral 

And where is that youth of majestic height. 
The faith-keeping Prince of the ScotsT Even he^ 

As wide as his fame was, as great as was his mighf> 
Was tributary, oh Kincora, to thee ! 

Thee, oh, Kincora ! 

They are gone, those heroes of royal birth, 
Who plundered no churches, and broke no trust ; | 

'TIS weary for me to be living on earth I 

When they, oh Kincora, be low in the dust ! 

Low, oh, Kincora I 

Oh, never again will Princes appear, 

To rival the Dalcassians of the Cleaving Swords^ 5 
I can never dream of meeting afar or anear. 

In the east or the west, such heroes and lords 1 

Never, Kincora I 

Oh, dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Boru ! — ^how he never would miss 

To give me at the banquet the first bright cup ! 
Ah ! why did he heap on me honour like this! 

Why, oh, Kincora 1 

I am Mac Liag, and my home is on the Lake : ^ 
Thither often, to that palace whose beauty is fl^^ 

Came Brian^ to ask me, and I went for his sake, a^ 
Ob, my grief I that I should live, aad Brian be d^^* 

Dead, o^^^&isiCiQt^N. 
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^TH OF KING MAGNUS BAREFOOT. 

A.D. 1102. 
BY THOMAS D'ARCY M'GEE. 



nns "Barefoot became joint King of Norway with Hakon 
)93. Bttt Hakon, in chasing a ptarmigan over the Dovre- 
an ague, of Avhich he died. After ibis, Magnus reigned 
years. In tliis time he made many voyages into the west, 
II he attacked, whether in the Isles or on the Scottish or 
s. In 1102 he was slain in Ulster by an Irish force, near 
. In Miss Brooke's " lieliques of Irish Poetry is a trans- 
rish poem on this event, " the author of which," that lady 
said to have belonged to the fnmily of the O'Neills." This 
nrith Stnrleson as to the date of the fiplit and its result, but 
details. I have followed the latter for the facts of Mag- 
is life, as well as for the immediate cause of his death. 
Y necessary to add that at this period the Danes were 
. doctrine, if not in practice.] 



)ve of St. Bartholomew off Uladh's sliore we 

he importuned Scald began his tale of woe), 
itly round our fleet fell the August evening 

y, 

lly the sunset winds did blow. 

)eside our Monarch then — deep care was on 
brow — 

no horn/ he sighed * from the shore : 
'• still my errand-men 1 — 'tis time they were 
e now, 
it to some less guarded coast we bore,' 

vernal west our errand-men had gone — 
rkeartach, the ally of the Kin^ 
,ughterlate was wed to Earl Bigvxii^'^sSka ^ox^i 
vr of the bridegroom to bring. 
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" Twas midniglit in the firmament, ten tliouand sta 
•were there. 
And from the darksome sea looked np other ten, 
I lay beside our Monarch, he was sleepless, and th 
care 
On his brow had grown gloomier then. 

" As the sun awaking bright its beaming lustre 8he< 

From his couch rose the King slowly up, 
* Elldiarn, what ! — thou awake ! I must landward go 
he said. 
And with you or the saints I shall sup/ 

" The while the sun arose, in his galley thro' the flee 
Our noble Magnus went, and the earls all awoke, 

And each prepared for land — the late errand-men •' 
meet. 
Or to free them from the Irish yoke. 

" It was a noble army ascending the green hills, 

As ever kingly master led — 
The memory of their marching my mournful boS<5 
thrills, 

And my ears catch the echoes of their tread. 

"Two hours had passed away, and I wandered * 
the strand, 
Loud cries from afar smote my ear ; 
I climb'd the seaward mountain and looked upon t- 
land. 
Where, in sooth, I saw a sight of fear. 

" As winter-rocks all jagged with the leafless arms - 
pines. 
Stood the Irish host of spears on their path — 
As the winter streams down dash thro' the terrib- 

ravines, 
So our men sought the bhoie 'w\a\.^ rnVk'^rwiOxi. 
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""The arrow flights, at intervals, were thicker o'er the 
field, 
Than the sea-birds o'er Jura's rocks, 
'While the banners in the darkness were lost— shield 
on shield 
Within it clashed in thunderous shocks. 

"At last one hoarse/arraA broke thro' the battle-cloud, 

like the roar of a billow in a cave ; 
And the darkness was uplifted like a plague city's 
shroud, 

And there lifeless lay our Monarch brave. 

"And dead beside the King lay Earl Erling's son, 

And Erving, and Ulf, the free ; 
And loud the Irish cried to see what they had done, 

But they could cry as loud as we. 

Oh ! Norway, Norway, wilt thou ever more behold 
.^ King, like thy last, in worth ] 
"hose heart feared not the world — whose hands were 

full of gold, 
For the numberless Scalds of the North. 

Ah ! well do I remember how he swept the western 

seas 
Like the wind in its wintry mood — 
*io^ }iQ reared young Sigurd's throne upon the Or- 
cades, 
And the Isles of the South subdued — 

^ his galley o'er Cantire, how we bore hiTn from 
the main — 
n -Sow Mona in a week he won ; 
^y hiuL, how Chester's Earl in Anglesea was slain — 
^h I Norway, that his course is run I" 

Q 
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THE BATTLE OF KNOCKTUAQH.* 

A.I>. 1189. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE MOKKS OF KLLGKEA/' 

[About this time (1189) the Anglo-Konnan power in Irelaud reeeiftt^l 
• severe eheck by the death of Sir Armoricns Tristram, brother-iji-lr««^t 
and, after the chivalroas fashion of the day, sworn comrade of Sir Job u 
De Courcey. Having gone with a strong force to Connaught m ai» 
expedition, be was attacked with a far superior army by Gathal U'Connox'tl 
suiiiamed " The lied Handed," and slain, with all hia followers.] 

Close hemm'd by foes, in Ulster hills, mthin lii* 

castle pent, 
For aid unto the west eonntrie Sir John De Courcey 

sent; 
And, for the sake of knightly vow, and friendshil^ old 

and tried, 
He prayed that Sir Armor Tristram would to h» 

rescue ride. 

Then grieved full sore, that nobis knight, when h^ 

those tidings heard, 
And deep a vow he made, with full many a i^ 

word — . 

That, aid him Heaven and good St. Laurence, to\^ 

vengeance should await 
The knaves who did De Courcey wrong, and brougJ^" 

him to this strait. 

I 
And a goodly sight it was, o^er Clare-0alway*8 ghsSj I 

plain, I 

To see the bold Sir Tristram pass, with all his gall*^* j 

train : ' j 

For thirty knights came with him there, all kinsm^^ ! 

of his blood, I 

And seven score spears and ten, right valiant m®^ 

and good. 

* C/JOC-ruA-d, "The Hill ol /^w,'' Uw ^thln a few ffUei <>* i 
Galway. 

t for an exqulalt© Jballaa on «♦ CattxWl gx^Tvu^Tc^' ift^'S A^ 
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Idsping close, with sturdy anns, each horseman 

by the waist, 

1 each firm-fixed saddle there, a footman light 

was placed ; . ^ ^ 

ist they spurred in sweeping trot, as if in utmost 

need, 

harness ringing loudly round, and foam upon 

each steed. 

cross the stream— they reach the wood— the 

bending boughs give way, 

mg upon their waving plumes light showers of 

sparkling spray ; 

den theypass'd that leafy copse, and topp'd the 

hillock's crest, 

jumped each footman down — each horseman 

laid his lance in rest. ' 

r and wide as eye could reach, a mighty host waa 

seen 

sh kernes and gallowglass, with hobbelera 

between, 

roudly waving in the front fierce CathaFs stan 

dard flies, 

Qany more of Connaught's chiefs, and Desmond's 

tribes likewise. 

;o a knight Sir Tristram spake, with fearless eye 

and brow — 

[ugolin, advance my flag, and do this errand 

now ; 

ik the leader of yon host, and greet him fair 

from me, 

jk, why thus, with armed men, he blocks my 

passage free V* 

tout Sir Hugolin prick'd forth, upon his gallant 

grey, 

inner id his good right hand, Wdi \i»» A^svA 

iid 8ay ; — 
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'* Ho ! Irish chiefs ! Sir Armor Tristram greets 

fair, by me, 
And bids me ask. why thus in arms ye block his pa£^-a 

sage free ]' 

Then stept fierce Cathal to the front, his chieftain* _ 

standing nigh : 
** Proud stranger, take our answer back, and this on — 

reason why : — 
Our wolves are gaunt for lack of food — our eagl&-^ 

pine away. 
And to glut 'them with your flesh, lo ! we stop yo"*:: 

here this day l" 

* Now, gramercy for the thought !" calm Sir Hugoli-xa 

replied. - 

Andwitn a steadfast look and mien that wratM*^ 
chief he eyed : — ^ 

* Yet, should your wild birds covet not the daitt*'^ 

fare you name. 
Then, by the rood, our Norman swords shall caT^" 
them better game I" 

Then turned his horse, and back he rode unto **' 

little band 
That, halted on the hill, in firm and martial or^ 

stand J 
When told his tale, then divers knights began to co"f 

sel take, 
How best they could their peril shun, and safe d' 

verance make. 

"Against such odds, all human might is valuelef 

they cried ; 
" And better 'twere at once to turn, and thro* 

thicket ride." 
When, high o'er all. Sir Tristram spake, in ac 

bold and free : — 
*'Let all depart who iear to ^g\i\i iTaia baAtle ouf 
me ; 
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B'or never yet sliaU mortal say, I left him in his need, 
r brought him into danger's grasp — ^then trusted to 

my steed ! 
nd, come what will, whatever betide, let all depart 

who may, 
I share my comrades' lot, and with them stand or 

f aU this day \" 

ten drooped with burning shame full many a knightly 

crest, 
xid nobler feelings answering swelled throughout 

each throbbing breast ; 
nd stout Sir HugoHn spoke first : — " Whatever our 

lot may be ; 
ome weal, come woe, 'fore Heaven, well stand or 

fall this day with thee T' 

hen from his horse Sir Tristram lit, and drew his 

shining blade, 
tid gazing on the ndble beast, right mournfully he 

said : — 
Thro* many a bloody field thou hast borne me safe 

and well, 
tid never knight had truer friend than thou, fleet 

'Roancelle ! 

When wounded sore, and left for dead, on far Knock- 

gara's plain, 
o friendly aid or vassal near — ^yet, thou did'st still 

remain 1 
i^ose to thy master there thou mad'st thy rough and 

fearml bed, 
^d on thy side, that night, my steed, I laid my aching 

head I 

Yet now, my gallant horse, we part ! thy proud career 

is o'er, 
^d nSver shalt thou bound beneath an. aima^L xA'st 

more,'' 
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He spoke, and kiss'd tlie blade— then pierced ■ 

charger's glossy side, 
And madly plunging in the air, the noble eoi^^^®' 

died. 

Then every horseman in his band, dismounting, "^ - 

the same. 
And in that company no steed alive was left, but tw^^-^] . 
On one there rode De Courcey's squire, who ca*^ -^^ 

from Ulster wUd ; , 

Upon the other young Oswald sate, Sir Tristra^^^" 

only child. 

The father kiss'd his son, then spoke, while tears ^^^ 

eyelids fill : . 

" Good Hamo, take my boy, and spur with him ^" 

yonder hill ; ^_, 

Go, watch from thence, till all is o'er ; then, nort*-'"*" 

ward haste in flight, , 
And say, that Tristram in his harness died, like 

worthy knight." 

Now pealed along the f oemau's ranks a shrill an^^^ 

wild halloo ! _--— es 

^yiiile boldly back defiance loud the Norman bugl^^^^ 

blew J ^ ^^^ 

And bounding up the hill, like hounds, at hunter — ' 

quarry set, ^..^— « 

The Irish kernes came fiercely on, and fiercely wer^ ^ 

they met. " 

^^ g 

Then rose the roar of battle loud— the shout— tb^^^ 

cheer — the cry ! ^^^^ 

The clank of ringing steel, the gasping groans of thos^^^ 

who die : 
Yet onward still the Norman band, right fearless cai 

their way. 
As move the mowers o'er the sward upon a sununert 
day. 
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? round them there, like shorn grass the foe, in 

hundreds bleed • 
t, fast as e'er they fall, each side, do hundreds more 

succeed 
ith naked breasts, undaunted meet the spears of 

steel-clad men, 
id sturdily, with axe and skein, repay their blows 

again. 

)w, crushed with odds, their phalanx broke, each 

Norman fights alone, 
id few are left throughout the field, and they are 

feeble grown ; 
t, high o'er all. Sir Tristram's voice is like a trumpet 

heard, 
id still, where'er he strikes, the f oemen sink beneath 

his sword. 

t once he raised his beaver up — alas ! it was to try 
Hamo and his boy yet tamed on the mountain 

nigh; 
len sharp an arrow from the foe, pierced right thro' 

his brain, 
d sank the gallant knight a corpse upon the bloody 

plain. 

m failed the fight, for gathering round his lifeless 

body there, 
) remnant of his gallant band fought fiercely in 

despair ; 
i one by one they wounded fell— yet with their 

latest breath, 
sir Norman war-cry shouted bold, then bs^ in silent 

death. 

ithijs Sir Tristram died; than whom no mortal 

knight could be 
re brave in list or battle-field, — in banquet-^aU 

more free; 
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The flower of noble courtesy — of Norman peers "^^^ 

pride • 
Oh, not in Christendom's wide realms can be his 1^^*^ 

supplied. 

Sad tidings these to tell^ in far Downpatrick's lof *y 

towers, 
And sadder news to bear to lone Ivora's silent bowei^*^' 
Yet shout ye not, ye Irish kernes — ^good cause havo 3^® 

to rue; 
For a bloody fight and stem was the battle of cn<^^^' 



A VISION OP CONNAUGHT* IN THE3 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 

"Et moi, j'ai ete aussl en Arcadle."— And I, I, too, have bce«^ 
tx^KOiev,— Inscription on a Fainting by Foussin, 

I WALKED entranced 
Through a land of mom ; 
The sun, with wond'rous excess of light, 
Shone down and glanced 
Over seas of corn, 
And lustrous wardens a-left and right. 
Even in the clime 
Of resplendent Spain 
Beams no such sun upon such a land ; 
But it was the time, 
'Twas in the reign, 
Of C4hal M6r of the Wine-red Hand.t 

♦ COtlAC*. 

t The Irish and Oriental poets both agree in attributing faTOiurahle V 
unfavourable weather and abundant or deficient harvests to the good 9 
bad qualities of the reigning monarch. What the character of CwmI ^ 
wUJ be seen below,— (Makgan.) 
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Anon stood nigh 
By my side a man 
'f princely aspect and port sublime, 
Him queried I, 
" O, my Lord and Khan,* 
rhat clime is this, and what golden time V 
When he — " The clime 
Is a clime to praise, 
he clime is Erin's, the green and bland ; 
And it is the time. 
These be the days, 
f Cdhal M6r of the Wine-red Hand 1" 

Then I saw thrones, 
And circling lires, 
nd a dome rose near me, as by a spell, 
Whence flowed the tones 
Of silver lyres, 
nd many voices in wreathed swell ; 
And their thrilling chime 
Fell on mine ears 
B the heavenly hymn of an angel-band — 
" It is now the time, 
These be the years, 
f Cdhal M6r of the -Wine-red Hand r 

I sought the hall, 
And, behold ! — a change 
rom light to darkness, from joy to woe ! 
Kings, nobles, all, * 
Looked aghast and strange ; 
he minstrel-group sate in dumbest show ! 
Had some great crime 
Wrought this dread amaze, 
bis terror 1 None seemed to understand ! 
'Twas then the time. 
We were in the days, 
f Cdhal M6r of the Wine-red Hand. 

tical with the Irish Ceann, Head, ot ^Wt\ \ "bul 1 VJcv^i x^VSasst 
I the Oriental title, as really fancying myaeU ^ oivft ^l ^SBkft "^v 
iraby the Blest^-iUANQAH,) 
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I again walked forth ; 
But lo ! the sky 
Showed fleckt with blood, and an alien um 
Glared from the north, ^ 
And there stood on high, 
Amid his shorn beams, a, bkmletom I * 

It was by the stream 
Of the castled Maine, 
One autumn eve, in the Teuton's land, 
That I dreamed this dream 
Of the time and reign 
Of Cihal M6r of the Wine-red Hand ! 



BATTLE OF CREDRAN, 

A.D. 1257. 

BY EDWARD WALSH. 

[A brilHant battle was fought by Geoffrey O'Donnefl, Lord of TIN 
r.ell, against the Lord Justice of Ireland, Maurico Fitzgerald, and 
English of Connaught, at Credran Cille, Roseede, in the territor) 
Carburry, north of Sligo, in defence of hfs pi^ncipality. A fierce 
terrible conflict took place, in which bodies were hacked, heroes 
abled, and the strength of both sides exhausted. The men of TircOni 
maintained their ground, and completely overthrew the English for 
in the engagement, and defeated them with great slaughter; but Geoff 
himself was severely wounded, having encountered in the fight Maui 
Fitzgerald, in single combat, in which t)i6y mortally wounded e 
thev.—Annals 0/ the Four Masters.} 

From the ^lens of his fathers O'Donnell comes for 
With all Cinel-Conaill,t fiA'ce septs of the North— 
O'Boyle and O'Daly, O'Dugan, and they 
That own, by the wild waves, O'Doherty's sway. 

* ''It was but natural that these portentons appearaneea should t! 
be exhibited on this occasion, for they were the heralds of a very gr 
calamity that befel the Connacians in this year— namely, the death 
Gathal of the Red Hand, son of Torlogh Mor of the Wine, and kui( 
Connaught, a prince of most amiable qualities, and into whose ne 
God had infused more piety and goodness than into the hearts of i 
of his contemporaries.**— iltma/< of the Four Mcuterf, A.D. 1334 

t dnel-ConaiU— The descendants of Conall-Gulban, the son of !• 
of the Nine Hostages, Monarch of Ireland in the fourth century, 1 
principality was named T|r-Chonaile, or Tyrconnell, v)4cl) t^glgjlofl i 
couaty Donegal, and its ciiiefs were ihd Q*P(Kiii«l!la. 
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n Connor, brave bohs of the diadem'd Niail, 

3 pour'd the tall clansmen from mountain and vale-^ 

sweeny's sharp axes, to battle oft bore, 

sh bright in the sun-light by high Dunamwe, 

ou^ Innifi-Mac-Durin,* through Berry's dark 

brakes, 
ntocher of tempests, Sleibh-snacht of the lakes, 
idoran of dark si)ells, Loch- S willy's rich glen, 
red deer rush wild at the war-shout of men I 

why through Tir-Chonaill, from Cuil-dubh's dark 

steep, 
tamer's t green border the fierce masses'sweep, 
ng torrents o'er-leaping their own river shore, 
he red sea of battle to mingle their roar 9 

tch thy vision far southward, and seek for reply 
jre blaze of the hamlets glares red on the sky — 
ire the shrieks of the hopeless rise high to their God, 
tre the foot of the Sassanach spoiler has trod I 

3ping on like a tempest, the Gall-OglachJ stern 
:ends for the van with the swift-footed kem-^ 
'e's blood for that burning, and joy for that wail — 
avenger is hot oa the spoiler's red trail I 

Saxon hath gathered on Credran's far heights, 
groves of long lances, the flower of his knights — 
awful cross-bowmen, whose long iron hail 
is, through Cota § and Sciath, the bare heart of 
the Gael ! 

long lance is brittle — the mailed ranks reel 

re tho G^-Oglach's a^e hews the harness of steel, 

stricte ill Donegal. 

tmtfr— The ancient name of Loch Earne. 

ill-Oglaeh, or Oallowglass— The heavy-armed foot soldier. Kern, 

ihemach-The light- armed soldier. 

>/a— The saffron-dyed shirt of the kern, consisting of many yarda 

i ow linen thickl/ pJaited. Sciaih—lhQ YrvckL^i 6\:k\&\9^t «a \\a TAic&% 

'4 
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And truer to its aim in the breast of a foeman, 
Is the pike of a kern than the shaft of a bowman. 

One prayer to St. Columb* — the battle-steel clashes— 
The tide of fierce conflict tumultuously dashes j 
Surging onward, high-heaving its billow of blood, 
"VVhue war-shout and death-groan swell high o'er the 
flood! 

As meet the wild billows the deep-centr*d rock, 
Met glorious Clan Conell the fierce Saxon's shock : 
As the wrath of the clouds flashed the axe of Clafl- 

Conell, 
Till the Saxon lay strewn 'neath the might of O'Donnell! 

One warrior alone holds the wide bloody field, 
With barbed black charger and long lance and shield-* 
Grim, savage, and gory he meets their advance, 
His broad shield up-lifting and crouching his lance. 

Then forth to the van of that fierce rushing throng 
Rode a chieftain of tall spear and battle-axe strong, 
His bracca,t and geochal,t and cochal's^ red fold, 
And war-horse's housings, were radiant m gold ! 

Say who is this chief spurring forth to the fray, 
The wave of whose spear holds yon armed array? 
And he who stands scorning the thousands that sweep» 
An army of wolves over shcpherdless sheep 1 

* St. Colum, or CoIum-CiUe, the dove of the Church— The paixon «tat 
of Tyrconnell, descended from Conall Gulban. - 

t Bracca—So called, from being striped with various colours, ▼•■ {J; 
tight-fitting Iruis. It covered the ancles, legs, and thighs, rising u Mg 
as the loins, and fitted so tight to the limbs as to discover every mjjj 
and motion of the parts which it covered.— Walker on DrtaofthBlf^ 

X Oeochal— The jacket made of gilded leather, and which was sometiiBw 
embroidered with ailk.— Ibid. 

§ Cocfial—A sort of cloak with a large hanging collar of different colJJJ 
This garment reached to the middle of the thigh, and was fringed wM» 
a border like shagged hair, and being brought over the •l^ouldw* JJ* 
fastened on the brca«t by a clasp, buckle, or brooch of sUver or gw* 
In battle they wrapped the cochal several times romi4 the left itfm *> ^ 
ebield.-'/^tcf. 
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3 shield of the nation, brave GeoflFrey O'Donnell 
ar-Fodhla's firm prop is the proud race of Conall),* 
d Maurice Fitzgerald, the scorner of danger, 
3 scourge of the Gael, and the strength of the stranger. 

B launched spear hath torn through target and mail — 
8 couch'd lance hath borne to his crupper the Gael — 
B steeds driven backwards all helplessly reel ; 
t the lance that lies broken hath blood on its steel ! 

d now fierce O'Donnell thy battle-axe wield — 
B broad-sword is shiver'd, and cloven the shield, 
B keen steel sweeps grinding through proud crest 

and crown — 
ff-Fodla hath triumphed— the Saxon is down ! 



THE BATTLE OF ARDNOCHER. 

A.D. 1328. 

y THE AUTHOR OF " THE MONKS OF KILCREA." 

•D. 1328, MacGeoghegan gave a great overthrow to the English, in 
h three thousand five hundred of them, together with the D'Altons, 
' »hin.— Annals of the Four Masters. 

Js battle, in which the English forces met such tremendous defeat, 
Fought near MuUingar, on the day before the feast of St. Laurence 
niely, the 9th August. The Irish clans were commanded by William 
reoghegan. Lord of Kenil Feacha, in Westmeath, comprising the pre- 
baronies of Moycashel and* I?atliconrath. The English forces wero 
Handed by Lord Thos. Butler, the Petits, Tuites, Nangles, Delemers, 
The battle took place at the Hill of Ardnocher.— /6id, p. 116. 

the eve of St. Laurence, at the cross of Glenfad, 
li of chieftains and bonaghts what a muster we had, 
jk as bees, round the heather, on the side of Slieve 

Bloom, 
he trysting they gather by the light of the moon. 

his lathe translation of the first line of a poem of two hundred and 
eight verses, written by Firgal og Mac-an-Bhaird on Domiuick 
inell, in Uie year 1656. The original line is— 
" G&ihhle f odhla full ChonaiW 
■^ ' - -^w P'/?eiWy'« Account of Irieh'W****^* 
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For the Butler from Ormond with a hosting he eam.^ 
And harried Moycashel with haToo and flame, 
Not a hoof or a hayrick, nor com blade to feed oil. 
Had he left in the wide land, right tip to DimhTeedoxt 

Then gathered MacGeoghegan, the high prince c^ 

Don ore, 
With O'Connor from Croghan, and ODempsys 7^ 

lore ;* 
And, niy soul, how we shouted, as dash'd in mtb 

their men, 
Bold MacCoghlan from Clara, CMulloy from thegleH- 

And not long did we loiter where the four foglwrs\ 

met, 
But his saddle each tightened, and his spmf^ doset 

set. 
By the skylight that flashes all their red burning's 

back. 
And by black gore and ashes fast the lievers ^^ 

track. 

Till we came to Ardnocher, and its steep slope we gaiU» 
And stretch'd there, beneath us, saw their Bost in ^ 

plain ; 
And high shouted our leader ftwas the brave MOTaB* 

Koe)— 
'* By the red hand of Nial, 'tis the Sassasach foe 7 

"Now, low level your spears, grasp each battle-ai^ 

Arm, , . 

And for God and our Ladye strike ye downright aiw 

stem ; , 

For our homes and our altars charge ye steadfast an^ 

trae. 
And our watchword be vengeance, and Jjmh DiOft 

Ahoo !"t 

*go teojt (in abundance). "V tofe^J^X fe^^<laV 
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Ob, then down like a torrent with dkfarrah we swepf, 
And fall stout was the Saxon who his saddle-tree kept ; 
For we dash'd thro* their horsemen till they reel'd 

from the stroke, 
And their spears, like dry twigs, with our axes we 

broka 

With our plunder we found them, our fleet garrpns and 

kine, 
And each chalice and cruet they had snatch'd from 

God's shrine. 
But a red debt we paid them, the Sassanach raiders, 
As we scattered their spearmen, slew chieftains and 

leaders. 

|n the Pale there is weeping and watchings in vain. 
^Lacy and D' Alton, can ye reckon your slain % 
Where's your chieftain, fierce Nangle 1 Has De Net- 

tervillefledl 
Ask the Moliugar eagles, whom their carcasses fed 1 

|o ! ye riders from Ormond, will ye brag in your hall, 
How your lord was struck down with his mail'd 

knights and all ] 
Swim at midnight tl^e Shannon, beard the wolf in hia 
p den, 
we you ride to Moycashel on a foray again I 



BATTLE OF TYEKELL'S-PASS. 

1597. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " THE MONKS OF KILOREA.'* 

pn the valuable notes to the Annals of the Four Masters^ the following 
!count of the battle of Tyrrell's-pass is given at page 621 :— "The Cap- 
.in Tyrrell meniloned in the Annals was Richard Tyrrell, a gentleman 
' the Anglo-Norman family of the Tyrrclls, Lords of Fertullagh, in 
estmeath. He was one of the most valiant and celebrated commanders 
the Irish in the war against Elizabeth, and during a period of twelve 
lars bad many conflicts with the English forces ltv\«t\w»^«c\A qV\x^- 
Bd; Jie w»/fpartieaJarly fMQOoe for l»ol4 «a^ Idaz&x^ot^ ^s^^Kiituh ^^^ 
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rapid expeditions. Copious accounts of him are given by "B 
rison, MacGeoghegan, and others. After the reduction of 
retired to Spain. Tlie battle of Tyrrell's-pa-ss is describe' 
Geoghegan, and mentioned by Leland, and other historiar 
fought in the summer of 1597, at a place afterwards called 
pass, now the name of a town in the barony of Fertulla 
county of Westmeath. When Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyr 
that the English forces were preparing to advance into Ulster 
Lord Deputy Borrough, he detached Captain Tyrrell at the 1 
chosen men, to act in Meath and Leinster, and by thus enga 
of the English forces, to cause a diversion, and prevent their . 
Lord Deputy, or co-operate with Sir Conyers Clifford. The J 
of Meath, to the number of 1,000 men, assembled under the 
Barnwell, Baron of Trimleston, intending to proceed and jot 
Deputy. Tyrrell was encamped with his small force in Ferti 
was joined by young Conor Faily of the King's County. ' 
of Trimleston, having heard where Tyrrell was posted, forme 
ject of taking him by surprise, and for that purpose despatch 
at the head of the assembled troops. Tyrrell having receive 
tion of their advance, immediately put himself in a posture > 
and making a feint of flying before them as they advanced, ( 
into a defile covered with trees, which place has since been < 
rell's-pass, and having detached half of his men, under the c( 
O'Conor, they were posted in ambush, in a hollow adjoining 
When the English were passing, O'Conor and his men sallied 
fiieir ambuscade, and with their drums and fifes played Tyrre 
which was the signal agreed upon for the attack. Tyrrell tl 
sut on them in front, and the English being tlms hemmed ! 
sides were cut to pieces, the carnage being so great that oi 
entire force only one soldier escaped, and, having fled throug 
carried the news to Mullingar. O'Conor displayed amazing i 
being a man of great strength and activity, hewed down mai 
men with his own hand *, while the heroic Tyrrell, at the head < 
repeatedly rushed into the thick of the battle. Young Bam 
taken prisoner, his life was spared, but he was delivered to < 
curious circumstance is mentioned by MacGeoghegan, that fro 
and excessive action of the sword-arm the hand of O'Conor 
swelled that it conld not be extricated from the guard of his 
the handle was cut through with a file."] 

The Baron bold of Trimbleston liath gone i 

array, 
To drive afar from fair Westmeatli the Iris 

awayj 
And there is mounting brisk of steeds and 

shirts of mail, 
And spurring hard to Mullingar 'mong rider 

Pale. 

For, flocking round his banner there, from easi 

there came, 
Full many inights and genWem^ti oi "^li^ 
ana name. 
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I prompt to hate the Irish race, all spoilers of the 

land, 
d mustered soon a thousand spears that Baron in 

his band. 

p trooping in rode Nettervilles and D'Altons not a 

few, 
d thick as reeds pranced Nugent's spears, a fierce 

and godless crew ; 
d Nagle^s pennon flutters fair, and^ pricking o*er 

the plain, 
shed Tuite of Sonna's mail-clad men, and Dillon's 

from Glen Shane. 

:oodly feast the Baron gave in Nagle*s ancient hall, 
d to his board he summons there his chiefs and 

captains all ; 
d round the red wine circles fast, with noisy boast 

and brag 
w they would hunt the Irish kerns like any Crat- 

loe stag. 

} 'mid their glee a horseman spurr'd all breathless 

to the gate, 
d from the warder there he crav'd to see Lord 

Barnwell straight ; 
d when he stept the castle hall, then cried the Baron, 

"Ho! 
1 are De Petit's body-squire, why stops your master 

sor 

ir Piers De Petit ne'er held back," that wounded 

man replied, 
Tien friend or foeman called him on, or there was 

need to ride ; 
; vainly now you lack him here, for, on the bloody 

sod, 
5 noble knight lies stark and stiff-— hia so\ili&^\Sk 

his Qod. ' « 
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'Tor yesterday, in passing through Fertullah*s wooded 

glen, 
Fierce Tyrrell met my master's band, and slew tM 

good knight then ; 
And, wounded sore with axe and shian, I barely 

'scaped with life, 
To bear to you the dismM news, and warn you of the 

strife. 

" MacGeoghegan's flag is on the hills ! O'Reillys up 

at Fore 1 
And all the chiefs have flown to arms, from Allen to 

Donore, 
And as I rode by Granard's moat, right plainly might 

I see 
OTerall's clans were sweeping down from distant 

Annalee." 

Then started up young Barnwell there, all hot with 

Spanish wine — 
" Revenge," he cries, " for Petit's death, and be tiw** 

labour mine ; 
For, by the blessed rood I swear, when I Wat TyiW" 

see, 
I'll hunt to death the rebel bold, and hang him on a 

tree I" 

Then rose a shout throughout the hall, that made the 

rafters ring, 
And stirr'd o'er head the banners there, like aipe^ 

leaves in spring ; 
And vows were made, and wine-cups quaft, with proud 

and bitter scorn, 
To hunt to death Fertullah's clans upon the coming 

morn. 

These tidings unto Tyrrell came upon that self-aaine 

day, 
Where, camped amid the hazel boughs, he at LoDF 

jEnn&t lay. . 
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bd they will hunt us so," he cried — " why, let them 

if they will ; 
it first well teach them greenwood craft, to catch 

us, ere they kill." 

id hot next mom the horsemen came. Young Barn* 

well at their head ; 
it when they reached the calm lake banks, behold ! 

their prey was fled ! 
id loud they cursed, as wheeling round they left 

that tranquil shore, 
id sought the wood of Qarraclune, and searched i^ 

o'er and o'er. 

id down the slopes, and o'er the fields, and up tha 

steeps they strain, 
id through Moylanna's trackless bog, where many 

steeds remain, 
1 wearied all, at set of sun, they halt in sorry plight^ 
don the heath, beside his steed, each horsemau 

passed the night. 

xt mom. while yet the white mists lay, all brooding 

on tne hill, 
id Tyrrell to his comrade spake, a /riend in every 
ill— 
'Conor, take ye ten score men, and speed ye to the 

dell, 
lere winds the path to Kinnegad— you know that 

togher well, 

Qd couch ye close amid the heath, and blades of 

waving fern, 
glint of steel, or glimpse of man, no Saxon may 

discem, 
:il ye hear my bugle blown, and up O'Conor, then, 
I bid the dmms strike TyrrelTa ifaxoSi^ «eA ^\i^^ 

ye with your men." 
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"Now, by his soul who sleeps at Cong,** O'Conor 

jproud replied, 
" It grieves mc sore before those dogs, to have my 

head to hide ; 
But lest, perchance, in scorn they might go brag » 

thro' the Pale, , 

I'll do my best that few shall live to carry round tiifl 

tale." 

The mist roll'd off, and " Gallants up ?' young Barn- 
well loudly cries, , 
"By Bective's shrine, from off the bill, the rebel 

traitor flics ; • 

Now mount ye all, fair gentlemen— lay bridle loose 

on mane, , 

And spur your steeds with rowels sharp — we'll ca-**^ 

him on the plain." 

Then bounded to their saddles quick a thousand eage^ 

men, ^ . 

And on they rushed in hot pursuit to Darra'swoodea 

glen. ^ , 

But gallants bold, tho' fair ye ride, here slacken speeo 

ye may— ^ 

The cliase is o!er ! — the hunt is up ! — the quarry stano^ 

at bay ! 

For halted on a gentle slope, bold Tyrrell placed lu^ 

hand, ^ . 

And proudly stept he to the front, his banner in 1^ 

hand, . 

And plung'd it deep within the earth, all plainly ^ 

their view, ^ . 

And waved aloft his trusty sword, and loud his bugw 

blew. 

Saint Colman ! 'twas a fearful sight, while drum ^^ 

trumpet played, 
To see the bound from out the brake that fier^ 

O'Conov iriade, 
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"Waving high his sword in air he smote the flaunt- 
ing crest 

proud Sir Hugh De GeneviUe,* and clove him to 
the chest ! 

'n, comrades, on 1" young Barnwell cries, " and 

spur ye to the plain, 
lere we may best our lances use 1" That counselis 

in vain, 
• down swept Tyrrell's gallant band, with shout 

and wild halloo, 
d a hundred steeds are masterlesa since first his 

bugle blew ! 

>m front to flank the Irish charge in battle order 

all, 
die pent like sheep in shepherd's fold the Saxon 

riders faU ; , 
sir lances long are little use, their numbers block 

the way, 
d mad with pain their plunging steeds add terror 

to the fray ! 

d of the haughty host that rode that morning 

through the dell, 
t one has 'scaped with life and limb his comrades' 

fate to tell ; 
J rest all in their harness died, amid the thickets 

there, 
; fighting to the latest gasp, like foxes in a snare 1 

J Baron bold of Trimbleston has fled in sore dismay, 
:e beaten hound at dead of night from MuUingar 

- away, 
ile wild from Boyne to Brusna's banks there 

spreads a voice of wail, 
vrone ! the sky that night was red with burnings 
in the Pale ! 

The De GenerUlta succeeded the Be Lacys m Iat^ ^l^«&!0^> 
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And late next day to Dublin town the dismal tidif^^ 

came, 
And Kcvin's-Port and Wiitergate are lit with beaco^*^ 

twain, 
And scouts spur out, and on the walls there standi * 

fearful crowd, 
While high o'er ail Saint Mary's bell tolls out alarur*^ 

loud! 



But far away beyond the Pale from Dnnluoe to Du: 

boy, ^ 

From every Irish hall and rath there bursts a she* — 

of joy, 
As eager Asklas hurry past o'er mountain, moor, 

glen. 
And tell in each the battle won by Tyrrell and 

men, 

Bold Walter sleeps in Spanish earth ; long years hai 

passed awa^ — 
Yet Tyrrell's-pass is called that spot, ay, to this vei 

day, 
And still is told as marvel strange, how from 

swollen hand, , 

When ceased the fight the blacksmith filed O'Conorr-^fl 

trusty brand ! 

THE DEATH OF SCHOMBEBG. 

A.D. 1690. 

BY DIGBY PILOT STAKKEY, LL.D., 

AceountanUQenerdl^ Court of Chancery . 
["Frederick Schonberg, or Schomberg, first developed his ▼•rll** 
talents under the command of Henry and William II., of Orange; •^^^ 
wards obtained several victories over tlio Spaniards; reinstated on W« 
throne the house of Bi-aganza ; defeated in England the last hope* J" 
the Stuarts ; and finally died at the advanced age of eighty-twO| ftt tB« 
battle of the Boyne, in 1690."] 

'TwAS on the day when kings did fight beaide ^^ \ 

Boyne's dark water, 
And thunder roar'd from e^ei^ \id^\.^ ^SEid wcth ^** 
red with slaughter, — 
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Tliatinom an aged chieftain stood apart from mus- 

tering bands, 
And, from a height that crown'd the flood, surveyed 

broad Erin's lands. 

His hand upon his sword-hilt leant, his war-horse 

stood oeside, 
And anxiously his eyes were bent across the rolling 
- ^ tide : 

fi© thought of what a changeful fate had borne him 
^^ from the land 

'^ere frowned his father's oastle-gate,* high o*er the 
Ehenish strand 

And plac'd before his opening view a realm where 
1^ strangers bled, 

Where he. a leader, scarcely knew the tongue of those 
^ he led ! 

*^^ looked upon his chequered life, from boyhood's 
rt^ earliest time, 

AXirough scenes of tumult and of strife, endur'd in 
every clime. 

^^ where the snows of eighty years usurped the 
. raven's stand, 

^Jid still the din was in his ears, the broadsword in 
r^ his hand ! 

g^6 turned him to futurity, beyond the battle plain, 
*^tit then a shadow from on high hung o'er the heaps 
of slain ; — 

"^^d through the darkness of the cloud, the chiefs 
•r. prophetic glance 

*^®Aeld, with winding-sheet and shroud, his fatal hour 
advance : 

Of 4.^*^^oiil>ergi or '* the monnt of beauty," Is one of the most magnificent 
^3'*^e many now ruinous castles that overhang the Rhine. It had been 
^^ Residence of the chiefs of a noble family of that uame^ ^\v\fi.\v ^^t^ftA. 

SehJ^'' ^^^^ ^ **® ^^™^ ^^ Charlemagne, and ot >n\AOx ^"^ "VyoJBA vil 
"oxuberg was a member. 
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He qnaird not, as he felt him near th' inevi 

stroke, 
But, dashing off one rising tear, 'twas thus th( 

man spoke : 

" God of my fathers ! death is nigh, my soul is 

deceived — 
My hour is come, and I would die the conque: 

have liv'd ! 
For thee, for freedom, have I stood — for both I fa 

dav ; 
Give me but victory for jny blood, the price I gl 

pay! 

" Forbid the future to restore a Stuart's despot-gl 
Or that, by freemen dreaded inore, the tyrann 

Rome ! 
From either curse, let Erin freed, as prosperous 

run. 
Acknowledge what a glorious deed upon this day 

done !" 

Ho said : fate granted ha/fhia prayer. His stee 

straight bestrode. 
And fell, as on the routed rear of James's host he 
He sleeps in a cathedral's gloom,* amongst the mi 

dead. 
And frequent, o'er his hallow'd tomb, regardfu 

grims tread. 
The other half, though fate deny, we'll strive for 

and all. 
And William's — Schomberg's spirits nigh, well gi 

or, fighting, fall ! 

1833. 

♦ Christ Cburpb, Dublin. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE. 

A.D. 1G90. 
BY COLONEL BLACKER. 

^^ "Was upon a summer's morn, unclouded rose the sun, 

■^d lightly o'er the waving corn their way the breezes 

Q won; 

"Paikling beneath that orient beam, 'mid banks of ver- 

j dure gay, 

■Its eastward course a silver stream held smilingly away. 

A kingly host upon its side a monarch camp'd around, 
•^*s southern upland far and wide their white pavilions 
s^ crowned : 

•^ot long that sty unclouded show'd, nor long beneath 
rp^ the ray 

•*^*iat gentle stream in silver flowed, to meet the new- 
born day. 

"*-h.rough y^onder fairy-haunted glen, from out that dark 

^ ravine,* 

•*^ heard the tread of marching men, the gleam of arms 



IS seen ; 



"^^d plashing forth in bright array along yon verdant 
. banks, 

^-U. eager for the coming fray, are ranged the martial 
ranks. 

^Hls the loud gun — its thunders boom the echoing 
•^1^^ vales along, 

'^'*iile curtain'd in its- sulph'rous gloom moves on the 

» gallant throng ; 

"^^d foot and horse in mingled mass, regardless all of 

^^ i-th furious ardour onward pass to join the deadly 
strife. 

♦ King William's GWn, neat TomAcj ILsSL 
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Nor strange that with such ardent flame each glcr 

heart beats high. 
Their battle word was William's name, and ** Dea 

Liberty 1" 
Then, Oldbridge, then thy peaceful bowers with so' 

unwonted rang, 
And Tredagh, 'mid thy distant towers, was heard 

mighty dang ; 



The silver stream is crimson'd wide, and clogged ^ 

many a corse. 
As floating down its gentle tide come mingled man 

horse. 
Now fiercer grows the battle's rage, the guarded str 

is cross'd, 
And furious, hand to hand engage each bold conten( 

host; 

He falls — the veteran hero falls,* renowned along 

Rhine — 
And he whose name, while Berry's walls endure, a 

brightly shincf 
Oh ! would to heaVn that churchman bold, his a 

with triumph blest, 
The soldier spirit had controlled that fir'd his pi 

breast. 

And he, the chief of yonder brave and persect 

bandjt 
Who foremost rush'd amid the wave, and gained 

hostile strand : 
He bleeds, brave Caillemote — ^he bleeds — 'tis cloi 

his bright career. 
Yet still that band to glorious deeds his dying acce 

cheer. 



* Vukc Scbomberg, t WalkcT, the ftaXVarv^, ei^lwv^et til\i«rj 
^ Caillemote, who commanded a Teg\meut. ol liw^«a.Q\A. 
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And now that well-contested strand successive 

columns gain, 
WliiJe backward James's yielding band are borne 

across the plain. 
In vain the sword green Erin draws, and life away 

doth fling — 
Oh t worthy of a better cause and of a bolder king. 

Ill vain thy bearing bold is shown upon that blood- 

stain'd ground ; 
Thy tow'ring hopes are overthrown, thy choicest fall 

around; 
^or, sham'd, abandon thou the fray, nor blush, though 

conqaer'd there, 
A. power against thee fights to-day no mortal arm may 

dare. 

^ay, look not to that distant height in hope of coming 
ij,^ aid — 

A\he dastard thence has ta'en his flight, and left hia 
Y^ men betray'd. 

*ititrah ! hurrah ! the victor shout is heard on high 
1^ Dunore : 
, *-'own Flattens vale, in hurried rout, thy shattered 
masses pour. 

"^Ut man^ a gallant spirit there retreats across the 

■^Tio, change but kings, would gladly dare that battle- 
•|5^ field again.* 

"*^^oiigh ! enough 1 the victor cries; your fierce pursuit 
J forbear, 

"^^t grateful prayer to heaven arise, and vanquished 
freemen spare. 

"^^Urrah ! hurrah 1 for liberty, for her the sword we 
A drew, 

"^^d dar'd the battle, while on high our Orange ban- 
ners flew; 

ch» '^^ alludes to the expression attrVbuted to ^t^As^aL— * ^^'t 
'^^ge kings, and we wUl tight the battle oxox asaVix:' 
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Woe wortli the hour — ^woe worth the state, wh' 

shall cease to join 
With grateful hearts to celebrate the glories 
JBoyne ! 



THE KIVER BOYNE. 

BY THOMAS d'ABCY M*GEE. 

Child of Loch Ramor, gently seaward stealing 
In thy placid depths hast thou no feeling 

Of the stormy gusts of other days 1 
Does thy heart, on, gentle nun-faced river, 
Passing Schomberg's obelisk, not quiver, 

While the shadow on thy bosom weighs 1 

Thou hast heard the sounds of martial clangoi 
Seen fraternal forces clash in anger, 

In thy Sabbath valley. River Boyne 1 
Here have ancient Ulster's hardy forces 
Dressed their ranks and fed their travelled ho] 

Tara's hosting as they rode to join. 

Forgettest thou that silent Summer morning. 
When William's bugles sounded sudden warni 

And James's answered, chivalrously clear 
When rank to rank gave the death-signal duly 
And volley answered volley quick and truly. 

And shouted mandates met the eager ear 

The thrush and linnet fled beyond the mount 
The fish in Inver Colpa sought their fountains 

The unchased deer scampered through Tre 
gates ; 
St. Mary's bells in their high places trembled. 
And made a mournful music which resembled 

A hopeless prayer to the unpitying Fates, 
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A-h ! Tfell for Ireland had the battle ended 
When James forsook what William well defended, 

Crown, friends, and kingly cause ; 
Well, if the peace thy bosom did recover 
Had breathed its benediction broadly over 

Our race, and rites, and laws. 

^ot in thy depths, not in thy fount, Locli Ramor ! 
Were brewed the bitter strife and cruel clamour 
-^ Our wisest long have mourned ; 
jj^oul Faction falsely made thy gentle current 
To Christian ears a stream and name abhorrent. 
And all thy waters into poison turn'd. 

§ut, as of old God's Prophet sweetened Mara, 
•^ven so, blue bound of Ulster and of Tara, 
f^ Thy waters to our Exodus give life ; 
*^rice noly hands thy lineal foes have wedded, 
•^Jid healing olives in thy breast embedded, 
And banished far the littleness of strife. 

Y^f ore thee we have made a solemn Fccdus, 
•^J^d for Chief Witness called on Ilim who made us, 
P^ Quenching before His eyes the brands of hate ; 
y^r pact is made, for brotherliood and union, 
* Or equal laws to class and to communion — 

Our wounds to staunch — our land to liberate. 

y^r tnist is not in musket or in sabre — 
^^ir faith is in the fruitfulness of labour, 
Y The soul-stirred, willing soil ; 
i^ Bomes and granaries by justice guarded, 
"^ fields from blighting winds and agents warded, 
In franchised skill and manumitted toil 

V^^nt us, O God, the soil, and sun, and seasons ! 

"^"^ert Despair, the worst of moral treasons, 

^ Make vaunting words be vile. 

V^^nt us, we pray, but wisdom, peace, and patience, 

"^^d we will yet re-lift among the nations 

Our fair and fallen, but \itiioi^\L^\i\^^ 
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THE PILLAR TOWERS OP IREUI 

BY DENIS FLOEEITOE MAC-CAETflY, M.R.Li 

The pillar towers of L:eland, how wondro\isl 

stand 
By the lakes and rushing rivers through the val 

our land; 
In mystic file, through the isle, they lift theii 

sublime, 
These grey old pillar temples— these conquei 

time! 

Beside these grey old pillars, how perishing an( 
The Roman's arch of triumph, and the temple 

Greek, 
^nd the gold domes of Byzantium, and the f 

Gothic spires, 
All are gone, one by one, but the temples of oui 

The column, with its capital, is level with the c 
And the proud halls of tne mighty and the calm 

of the just ; 
For the proudest works of man, as certainly, but { 
Pass like the grass at the sharp scythe of the n 

But the grass grows again when in majesty and 
On the wing of the Spiring comes the Goadess 

Earth j 
But for man in this world no spring-tide e*er x 
To the labours of his hands or the ashes of his * 

Two favourites hath Time — ^the pjnramids of Ni 
And the old mystic temples of our own dear is! 
As the breeze o'er the seas, where the halcyon 

nest, 
Thus time o'er Egypt's tomba and the temples 

WeBtt 
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.e names of their founders have vanished in the 

gloom, 
ko the dry branch in the fire or the body in the 

tomb ; 
Lt to-day, in the ray, their shadows still they cast — 
lese temples of forgotten gods — these relics of the 

pastl 

'onnd these walls have wandered the Briton and 

the Dane — 
le captives of Armorica, the cavaliers of Spain — 
losnician and Milesian, and the plundering Norman 

Peers — 
ad the swordsmen of brave Brian, and the chiefs of 

later years ! 

ow many different rites have these grey old temples 

known] 
) the mind what dreams are written in these 

chronicles of stone ! 
hat terror and what error, what gleams of love and 

truth, 
ave flashed from these walls since the world was in 

its youth 1 

ere blazed the sacred fire, and when the sun was 

gone, 
s a star from afar to the traveller it shone 5 
ad the warm blood of the victim have these grey old 

temples drunk, 
ad the death-song of the Druid and the matin of 

the Monk. 

»re was placed the holy chalice that held the sacred 

wine, 
id the gold cross from the altar, and the relics from 

the shrine, 
id the mitre shining brighter with its diamonds 

than the East, 
id the crozier of the Pontiff, and tha •^^^TafciA^ ^V 

theFriest! 
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Where blazed the sacred fire, rang out the vesper 

beU— ^ 
Where the fugitive found shelter, became the hennits 

eel] ; '. A \ 

And hope hung out its symbol to the innocent and 

For the Cross o'er the moss of the pointed summit 
stood ! 

There may it stand for ever, while this symbol doth i 

impart 
To the mmd one glorious vision, or one proud throb 

to the heart ; 
While the breast needeth rest may these grey old 

temples last, 
Bright prophets of the future, as preachers of the past! 




LAMENT OVER THE RUINS OF THE ABBEY OF 
'^'^ TIMOLEAGUE.* 

TRANSLATED FROM THE ICISH. 

BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.D., M.R.LA. 

ONE and weary as I wander'd by the bleak shore of 

the sea, 

Meditating and reflecting on the world's hard destiny? 
Forth the moon and stars 'gan glimmer, in the quiet 

tide beneath, 
For on slumbering spring and blosom breathed not 

out of heaven a breatL 

On I went in sad dejection, careless where my foot- 
steps bore, 

Till a ruined church before me opened wide its ancie^" 
door, — 

* CeA6 m ot/AjA. (Teach Ifolaga.)—'* The House of St ^o^'Sl 
now called Timoleague, in Munater. Mangan has also translated tD» 
poem very finely. According to Y\iTO,\Yi(i autY^ot \iflA Jqlm O'Cnll^ 
native of Cork^ who died in the yeai \%1Q.— 1Lt>. 
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I stood before the portals, where of old were 

wont to be, 
the blind, the halt, and leper, alms and hospitality. 

U the ancient seat was standing, built against the 

buttress grey, 
lere the clergy used to welcome weary travellers on 

their way ; 
jre I sat me down in sadness, 'neath my cheek I 

placed my hand, 
the tears fell hot and briny down upon the grassy 

land. 

re, I said in woful sorrow, weeping bitterly the 

while, 
J a time when joy and gladness reigned within 

this ruined pile ; — 
J a time when oells were tinkling, clergy preaching 

peace abroad, 
Ims a-singing, music ringing praises to the mighty 

God. 

pty aisle, deserted chancel, tower tottering to your 

fall, 
ly a storm since then has beaten on the grey head 

of your wall ! 
ly a bitter storm and tempest has your roof-tree 

turned away, 
ce you first were formed a temple to the Lord of 

night and day. 

ly house of ivied gables, that were once the coun- 
try's boast, 

useless now in weary wandering are you scattered, 
saintly host ; 

le you are to-day, and dismal,— joyful psalms no 
more are heard, 

lere, within your choir, her vesper screeches tha 
cat-headed bird. 
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Ivy from yonr eaves is growix^g, uetU^ ^Mli y 

green hearthstone, 
Winds liowl where, in your cpniers, (topping w^ 

make their moan. 
THiere the lark to early matins used ypm^ cler^fc 

to call, 
There, alas ! no tongue is stirripg, sa(ve the daip uj 

the walL 

Refectory cold and empty,'dormito.ry blej^ ai\d ba 
Where are now your pious uses, simple bedai^dfra 

fare ] 
Gone your abbot, rule, and order, broken down y( 

altar stones ; 
Nought I see beneath your shelter, save a heafi 

clayey bones. 

Oh! the hardship — oh! the hatred, tyranny, and en 

war, 
Persecutiou £^nd oppression that have left you as y 

are! 
I myself once also prospered ; — ^mine is, too, an alter 

plight ; 
Trouble, care, and a^e have left me good ioii 

but grief to-mght. 

Gone, my motion and my vigour — gone, tt© ^W of e; 

and ear ; 
At my feet lie friends and children^ powerless ai 

^ corrupting here ; 
Woe is written on my visage, in a nut nay lie^rt won 

lie — 
Death's deliverance were welcome— Faciei:, let th ^^ 

man die. 
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AYONDHU. 

BY J. J. CALLANAN. 

^Tondhu— The Blackwater, Avnndnff of Spenser. There are several 
n of this name in the connties of Cork and Kerry* hnt the one hM« 
itloned ia1»; f«^ thQ iB09t ooastclerable. It rises in a mountain called 
nganine. In the latter county^ and dischargee itself into the sea at 
ghal. For the length pf its course, and the beauty and variety ol 
iery through ivhich it fiowi, it is superior to any river in Munster.] 

Oh, Avondhu, I wisli I were 
As oopiQe upoix that mountaiii bare» 
Where tli^jr young waters laugh and ahine 
On the wUd breast of Meenganinew 
I wish I were by Cleada's* hill, 
Or by Glenruachra's rushy rill; 
But no \ I never more shall view 
Those scenes I loved by Avondhiu 

Farewell, ye soft and purple streaks 
Of evening on the beauteous Keeks ;t 
FareweU ye mists, that loved to ride 
On CahirDearna's stormy side. 
FareweU, November's moaning broeae^ 
Wild minstrel af the dying trees : 
Clara! a fond farewell to you. 
No more we meet by Avondhu. 

No morfr— but thou, glorious hill, 
Lift to the moon thy forehead stiU; 
Flow on, flow oUj thou dark swift river, 
Upon thy free wild course for ever. 
Exult young hearts in lifetime's spring, 
And taste the joys pure love can bring ; 
But wanderer, go. they're not for you — 
Farewell, farewell, sweet Avondhu; 

Cleada ahd Cahirheama (the hill of the four gaps) form part <if i\v« 

in of mountains which stretchea weatwax^ itonk ')U2i^NaM^V» 

gney. 

«s(lgmcudclr'B RwkB, ia the neighl>oiirlio«4 «l Ilid^KnAT^ 
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THE KOCK OF CASHEL. 

BY THE REV. DR MUBKAY. 

Faib was that eve, as if from earth away 

All trace of sin and sorrow 
Passed, in the light of the eternal day, 

That knows nor night nor morrow. 

The pale and shadowy mountains, in the dim 

And glowing distance piled ! 
A sea of light along the horizon's rim, 

Unbroken, undefiled ! 

Blue sky, and cloud, and grove, and hill, and gl 

The form and face of man 
Beamed with unwonted beauty, as if then 

New earth and heaven begar. 

Yet heavy grief was on me, and I gazed 

On thee through gushing tears. 
Thou relic of a glory that once blazea 

So bright in bygone years 1 

Wreck of a ruin ! lovelier, holier far, 

Thy ghastly hues of death. 
Than the cold forms of newer temples are — ' 

Shrines of a priestless faith. 

In lust and rapine, treachery and blood, 

Its iron domes were built ; 
Darkly they frown, where God's own altars stoo' 

In hatred and in guilt. 

But to make thee, of loving hearts the love, 

Was coined to living stone ; 
Truth, peace, and piety togelld^x ^.^xo;^^ 

To form thee for ttieir o^u. 
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And thou wast theirs, and they within thee met, 

And did thy presence fiU : 
And their sweet light, even while thine own is set, 

Hovers around thee stilL 

'Tis not work of mind, or hand, or eye, 

Builder's or sculptor's skiU, 
Thy site, thy beauty, or thy majesty — 

Not fliese my bosom thrill, 

'Tis that a glorious monument thou art, 

, Of the true faith of old, 
liVhen faith was one in all the nation's heart. 
Purer than purest gold, 

A light, when darkness on the nations dwelt, 

Li Erin found a home— 
The mind of Greece, the warm heart of the Celt, 

The bravery of Home. 

But, 1 the pearl, the gem, the glory of her youth, 

That shone upon her brow : 
She clung for ever to the Chair of Truth — 

Chngs to it now ! 

Love of my love, and temple of my God ! 

How would 1 now clasp thee 
Close to my heart, and, even as thou wast trod, 

So with thee trodden be ! 

O, for one hour a thousand years ago, 

Within thy precincts dim, 
To hear iJie chant, m deep and measured flow. 

Of- psalmoay and hymn 1 

To see of priests the long and white array, 

Around thy silver shrines — 
The people kneeling prostrate far away, 

Itn thick and cnequer'd line^, 
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To see the Prince of Cashel o'dt the reeV 

Their prelate and their kin^ 
The SACred -bread and chaliee by hini blesti 

Earth's holiest oft'erihg. 

To hear, in piety*8 own Celtic tongue. 

The most heart-touching prayer 
That fervent suppliants e*er was heard among,-^ 

0, to be then and thete ! 

There was a time all this Withm thy walls 

Was felt, and heatd, and seen : 
Faint image only now tny sight recals 

Of all that once hdXh. Been. 

The creedless, heartless, murderoiig robfeer camB^ 

And never since that time 
Round thy torn altars burned the sacred flame^ 

Or rose the chant sublime. 

Thy glory in a crimson tide went down, 

Beneath the cloven hoof — 
Altar and priest, mitre, and cope, and crowDi 

And choir, and arch, and roof. 

0, but to see thee, when thou Wilt risd agaiA-^ 

For thou again Wilt rise, • 
And with the splendours of thy seooild retgil 

Dazzle a nation's eyes ! 

Children of those who made thee what iiiou wnit, 

Shall lift thee from the toinb, 
And clothe thee, for the spoiling oi the pasty 

In more celestial bloom. 

And psalm, and hytnn, and gold, and pre<aoiig slone^ 

And gems beyond all price. 
And priest, and altar, o'er \^q tn.^t^*« b<iiifi8^ 

And daily sacrifice. 
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And endless pr*yer^ and crucifix, and slirine, 

Attd all religion's dower, 
And thronging worshipiJers shall yet be thine — 

O, but to Bed that hour ! 

And ^6 shsdl smite thee then t — and who shall see 

Thy second dory o'er 1 
When they who iils^e thee free themselyes are f re^ 

To fall no moire. 



tOCH INA. 

A beautiful BaU^ater Ldke^ in the County of Oorl^ near Baltimore, 

I KNOW a lake where the cool waves breakj 

And softly fall on the silver sand — 
And no steps intrude on that solitude, 

Ajid no voice, save mine, disturbs the strand. 

And a mountain bold like a giant of old 
Turned to stone by some magic spell, 

CTprears in might his misty height. 
And his craggy sides are wooded welL 

In tlie itiidst doth smile a little Isle, 

And its viirdtU^ shames the emerald's green — 

On its grA&8)r side^ in mined pride, 
A caistle bf old is darkling seen. 

On its lofty citest the Wild crane's tiest. 
In its hfdls the sheep good shelter find : 

And the ivy shades where a hundred blades^ 
"Were htlilg, wheii tJie owners in sleep reclined. 

That chiiSffcaiti of old could he now behold 

Hid Ibirdly tbwer a shepherd's pen, 
T3iB cOhW^ lohg dead, from its narrow ted 

'Womd tiA^ l¥ith anger and shame a^aSxu 
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*Tis sweet to gaze when the siin*s bright rays 
Are cooling themselves in the trembling wave--' 

But 'tis sweeter far when the evening star 
Shines like a smile at Friendship's grave. 

There the hollow shells^ through their wreathed cell 

Make music on the silent shore, 
As the summer breeze, through the distant trees, 

Murmurs in f ragant breathings o'er. 

And the sea- weed shines, like the hidden mines 

Of the fairy cities beneath the sea ; 
And the wave- washed stones are bright as the thron* 

Of the ancient Kings of Araby. 

K it were my lot iii that fairy spot 
To live for ever, and dream 'twere mine, 

Courts might woo, and kings pursue, 
Ere I would leave thee— Loved Loch-Lie. 



THE RETUENED EXILE, 

BY B. SIMMONS. 

Blub Corrin ! how softly the evening light goes, 
Fading far o'er thy summit from ruby to rose. 
As if loth to deprive the deep woodlands below 
Of the love and the glonr they drink in its glow : 
Oh, home-looking Hill ! how beloved dost thou ris^ 
Once more to my sight through the shadowy skies. 
Watching still, in thy sheltering grandeur unfurle9 
The landscape to me that so long was the world. 
Fair evening — ^blcst evening ! one moment delay 
Till the tears of the Pilgrim are dried in thy ray — 
Till he feels that through years of long absence, not o- 
Of his friends — ^the lone rock and grey ruin — ^is got^ 
Not one : — as I wind the sheer fastnesses through, 
The valley of boyhood is brigl^t in m^ -^ew I 
Once again my glad spirit itaieU«r\es»"a^\^\. 
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May wing through a sphere of unclouded delight, 
O'er one maze of broad orchard, green meadow, and 
slope — 

. g rom whose tints I once pictured the pinions of hope ; 
Still the hamlet gleams white— still the church yews 

,^^ are weeping, 

Where the sleep of the peaceful my fathers are sleep- 

The vane tells, as usual, its fib from the mill, 
-But the wheel tumbles loudly and merrily still, 
^nd the tower of the Roches stands lonely as ever. 
With its grim shadow rusting the gold of the river. 

^y own pleasant Eiver, bloom-skirted, behold, 
^o^ sleeping in shade, now refulgently rolled, 
Where long through the landscape it tranquilly flows, 
^^^rcely breaking, Glen-coorah, thy glorious repose ! 
&^the Park's lovely pathways it lingers and shines, 
][^ere the cushat's low call, and the murmur of pines, 
^Jid the lips of the lily seem wooing its stay 
.^Cd their odorous dells ; — ^but 'tis off and away, 
•**Usliinff out through the clustering oaks, in whose 
^ shade, 

:^^«:e a bird in the branches, an arbour T made, 
-X^ere the blue eyes of Eve often closed o'er the book, 
While I read of stout Sinbad, or voyaged with Cook. 

-^^ild haunt of the Harper ! I stand by thy spring, 
JlJ^ose waters of silver stiU sparkle and fling 
•jtieir wealth at my feet, — and I catch the deep glow, 
g® in long-vanished hours, of the lilacs that blow 
Sy the low cottage porch — and the same crescent moon 
Y^^t then ploughed, like a pinnace, the purple of June, 
^ '^hite on Glen-duff, and all blooms as unchanged 
"^* if years had not passed since thy greenwood I 
A ranged— 

O? .^?^ "^®^® ^^* ^^^y "^^^ imparted a soul 
-y^J^^vinest enchantment and grace to the whole, 
'^Be being was bright as, that fair moow ^.\ics^^^ 
all deep and all pure as thy N^aite^Wt^ois^ 
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Thou Ibng-TSktiiBlied Ahgi^l ! ^h6^ faithMiii^ tin 
O'er my glodtoy ieiibtetice onfe glbrftied htle ! 
Dost thou stilL as of yore, when the evening ^rdW§ d 
And the blackbird by Downing is husnihi its tym 
Kemember the boWer by the Fttilthteon's Bltie side 
Where the whispers were soft as thfe kiss of the ti< 
Dost thou still thinkj with pity and p^acd on thy hn 
Of him who, toil-harassed and.time-i^aken nbw. 
While the last light bf day, like Hid hy)^, Ma de|>ar{ 
On thQ iurf thott hast hallbl^ sinkb Aomi wea 

And calls dtt ttiy Halne, kM the night-bre^zig that si| 
Through the boughs that once blest thee is fdi t 
replied t 

Jut thy sttmmitj far ObrHh, !s fading iil.grey, 
nd the mbohlight gtoi^rd tbfellbW oh lonely CWghlt 



And the laligh bf t& ybuilg, as they loiter aooiH; 
Through the elm-shadfed alleys, riiig§ Jbyoiisly out : 
Happy sottls ! they have 3ret the dal^k chalice to tai 



And like others to wahder life's desbjatfe waste — 
To hold wassail -^th sin^ dr keep tigil witt wbe ; 
But the same fount of yearning, wherevei^ thear gK)| 
Welling up ih their heairt-depths, to turn at i£e lai 
(As the stag when the barb in his bbsbm is fast) 
To their lair in the hills, on theil- childhbod iJiat h 
And find the sole blessing I seek for — bsposb 1 



GLENFINIBHIC* 

BY JOSEPH o'LBABTj 

GMifFiKiSHK ! t^herti thy watert mii wltt Arag I 

wild tide, 
Tis sweet at hush of evening tb '^aiidei* bjfihj^ si 
'Tis sweet to hear the night- winds sigh alolig Maero 

woddj 
And mihgle their tdld mUiSic WiiH tli6 l^tihfiar ot 

Bood I 

* Glehibishk (the glen ok tbe iaVr yrftlwa'), Vn. V\i% t^ixowVj ^\ Ck 
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% tswe^i, nHien id the deep-blue vault the mom id 

shining bri^t, 
To"WfttchVhere thy clear waters are breaking ifato light; 
To mark tiie starry sparks that o'er thy sknoothi^r 

flurface gleam, 
As if some fairy hand wete flinging diamonds oh thy 

etreakil 

Oh ! if depMH^ed spirits e^er to this dark world retumi 
Tis hi some lonefy, lovely i^ot like this they woula 

sojourn I 
Wliate'er thi^ilr mystic rites may be^ no human eyfe ia 

' here, 
»aTe miile to mark their mystery— too human voice i^ 

nean 

<^t ftneh an hour^ in such a scene, I could forget my 

^ birth — 

* Could forget I e'er have been, or am, A thing of estrth ; 

^h^e off the fleshly botods that hold my soul in thtall, 

w and be, 

•^ v^i like themselves, a spirit^ ds boundless and as f rde i 

X^ shadowy race ! if we believe the tales of legends old 

^Q sometimes hold high converse with those of mortal 

^^ mould : 

^*^ I come, whilst faow my soul is free, atod bear me itt 

"k^ your train, 

"^ ^ er to return to misery and this dark world agidti I 

THE MOUNTAllsr FEtlTT. 

^Y THJb AUTHOR OF " THE MONKS OF KILCRBAi** 

Sj?, the Fern ! the Fern !— the Irish hill S'em 1— 
"^-^^t girds out blue lakes from Lough Itoe* to Lough 

i *^t waves Oto our crags, like the plume ojf a kitig. 
"^^^d bends, like a nun, ovet clear well and spring 1 

Cnw j^*^ Ine» » dngaltfly romantic lake VVi \,\\« tv^%>ftTtk.t&A>QiciV^^ A 
^***'^; olLougb EmCf I hope, to Irishmvn It Va \mTkft!««HMdt^ \»>j8«wai 
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The fairy's tall palm tree ! the heath-bird's fresh nest, 
And the couch the red deer deems the sweetest and best, 
With the free winds to fan it, and dew-drops to gem, — 
Oh, what can ye match witn its beautiful stem 1 
From the shrine of Saint Finbar, by lone Avonbuie, 
To the halls of Dunluce, with its towers by the sea^ 
From the hill of Knockthu to the rath of Moyvore, 
Like a chaplet it circles our green island o'er, — 
In the bawn of the chief, by the anchorite's cell, 
On the hill-top, or greenwood, by streamlet or well, 
With a spell on each leaf, which no mortal can learn,* — 
Oh, there never was plant like the Irish hill Fern 1 

Oh, the Fern ! the Fern !— the Irish hill Fern !— . 
That shelters the weary, or wild roe, or kem. 
Thro' the glens of Kilcoe rose a shout on the gale, 
As the Saxons rushed forth, in their wrath, from the 

Pale, 
With bandog and blood-hound, all savage to see, 
To hunt thro' Clunealla the wild Kapparee ! 
Hark ! a cry from yon dell on the startled ear rings. 
And forth from the wood the young fugitive springs. 
Thro' the copse, o'er the bog, and, oh, saints be his 

guide 1 
His fleet step now falters— there's blood on his side ! 
yet onward he strains, climbs the cliff, fords the stream, 
And sinks on the hill-top, mid brachen leaves green. 
And thick o'er his brow are their fresh clusters piled. 
And they cover his form, as a mother her child ; 
And the Saxon is baffled ! — they never discern 
Where it shelters and saves him — the Irish Mil Fern ! 

Oh, the Fern ! the Fern !— the Irish hiU Fern !— 
That pours a wild keen o'er the hero's grey cairn ; 
Go, hear it at midnight, when stars are all out. 
And the wind o'er the hill-side is moaning about, 
With a rustle and stir, and a low wailing tone 
That thrills thro' the heart with its whispering lono ; 

* TAe fortunate discoverer o! the f ctiv sec^ \a sav^Qvod to obtain tit^ 
power of rendering him^lf invisible at pleaawie. 
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And ponder its meaning, when haply you stray 
Where the hall? of the stranger in ruin decay. 
With ni^ht owls for warders, the goshawk for guest. 
And their dais* of honour by cattle-hoofs prest— 
With its fosse choked with rushes, and spider-web? 

flung. 
Over walls where the marchmen their red weapons 

hung. 
With a curse on their name, and a sigh for the hour 
That tarries so long— look ! what waves on the tower ] 
With an omen and sign, and an augury stern, 
Tis the Green Flag of Time 1— 'tis the Irish hill Fern ! 



TO THE MEMORY OF FATHER PROUT. 

BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY, M.R.LA. 

I. 

In deep dejection, but with affection, 

I often think or those pleasant times. 
In the days of Fraser,t ere I touched a razor. 
How I read and revelled in thy racy rhymes. 
When in wine and wassail, we to thee were vassal, 
Of Watergrass-hill, O renowned P.P. 1 
May the bells of Shandon 
Toll blithe and bland on 
The pleasant waters of thy memory ! 

IL 

Full many a ditty, both wise and witty. 
In this social city have I heard since then — 

(With the glass before me, how the dream comes o'er 
me, 
Of those Attic suppers, and those vanished men), 

* The dais was an elevated portion of the great hall or dining-room^ set 
apart in feudal times for those of gentle \>\ood, &xv!^ \i«A^Vcv ^qxar^o^^^^^ 
regarded with pecaJiar feelings of veneraUon and t^kv^cX,. 
t " nwer'a Magazine^'' where the **ProutYa5^w'' ^*^. v^^^^s*^^ 
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But no song hath wokeiu "wheiber 9ung or qiok^ 
Or hath left a token of guch jov in mo-^ 

Aa '' The Bella of ShaQdoQ 

That 8o\ind ao grand on . 
The pdeaaant waters ol the river Le^'' 

in. 

The songs melodious, which— a new Hannodiua-— 

^^ Young Ireland '' wreathed round its rebel awciord^ 
With their deep vibrationa and aapdrationg. 

Fling a glorious madness o'er the festive Doa):4; 
But to me seems sweeter, with a tone completer, 
The melodious metre that we owe to thee — 
Of the Bells of Shandon 
That sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lea 

IV. 

There's a grave that rises o'er, thy sward, Devi%eai^ 

Where Moore lies sleepix\g from his land b£9x^* 

And a white stone flashes over Goldsmith's aah^ 

In the quiet cloisters by Temple Bar ; 
So where'er thou s^eepes^ with a love thaVa d9€X)iest„ 
Shall thy laind remember thy awoet scoiig wi ui^e, 
While the Bells of Shand(xn 
Shall sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river L^ 

Hay 25, 1866. 

* In Bromham churchyard, ikve miles aoutli of l>QTizM. 7]i« wphf ^f 
Bromham Church is seen from the front of Sloperton Cottage ; aiKl* in 
deed, from that point is the only building in view. Both eottq^ge 9^nd 
tomb were visited by the writer of these lines on the 26th oi May, 1861, 
)kIoore*s birth-day. '* Father Prout's " acquaintance he had, Um j^easnre 
of maAoxig «t Paria, in ia6< 



THOSE SBANDON BELLS. 

BY DEKIS nOSX^Cm ICAC-CASTHY., M.B.LA« 

"The remains of thA Be^ francU Hahony have be^A 1«14 in tlie 
family burial-place, in St» Anne Shandon Churchyard, the * Bells,* which 
he has rendered famous, tolling the knell of the poet, whQ sang of their 
sweet chimes.** 

I. 

Those Shiffidon bells ! those Shimdou bella ) 
Whose sweet sad tone now sobs, uow swells — 
Who comes to seek this hallowed ground, 
And sleep within their sacred so\m4 \ 

u, 

T'la one who hesord t)\ese chimes when young, 
And who in a,ge their praises sung. 
Within whose breast their music made 
A dream ol home where'er he strayed. 

III. 

And oh ! if bells have power to-day. 
To drive all evil thin^ away. 
Let doubt be dumb, and envy cease-^ 
And round Us grave rei^ holy pei^ce. 

IT. 

True love doth love in turn beget, 
And now these bells repay the debt : 
Whene'er they sound, their music tells 
Of him who sang sweet Shandon bells I 

May 30, 1866. 
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ABARE* 

BY GERALD GRIFFIN. 

Oh, sweet Adare ! oh, lovely vale ! 

Oh, soft retreat of sylvan splendour ! 
Nor summer sun, nor morning gale 

E'er hailed a scene more softly tender. 
How shall I tell the thousand charms 

Within thy verdant bosom dwelling, 
Where, lulled in Nature's fostering arms, 

Soft peace abides and joy excelling ! 

Ye morning airs, how sweet at dawn 

The slumbering boughs your song awaken, 
Or linger o'er the silent lawn. 

With odour of the harebell taken. 
Thou rising sun, how richly gleams 

Thy smile from far Knockfierna's mountain. 
O'er waving woods and bounding streams, • 

And many a grove and glancing fountain. 

Ye clouds of noon, how freshly there. 

When summer heats the open meadows, 
O'er parched hill and valley fair. 

All cooly lie your veiling shadows. 
Ye rolling shades and vapours grey, 

Slow creeping o'er the golden heaven. 
How soft ye seal the eye of day. 

And wreath the dusky brow of even. 

In sweet Adare, the jocund spring 
His notes of odorous joy is breathing, 

The wild birds in the woodland sing, 
The wild flowers in the vale are breathing 

* Tills beautiful and interestUig locality Is about eight miles from 
UmerJck. 
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Tliere winds the Mague, as silver clear, 
Among the elms so sweetly flowing ; 

There, fragrant in the early year. 
Wild roses on the banks are blowing. 

The wild duck seeks the sedgy bank. 

Or dives beneath the glistening billow, 
Where graceful droop and clustering dank 

The osier bright and rustling willow. 
The hawthorn scents the leafy dale. 

In thicket lone the stag is belling, 
And sweet along the echoing vale 

The sound of vernal joy is swelling. 



DEIRDKE'S FAEEWELL TO ALBA.* 

BY SAMUEL PEEGUSON, LL.D., M.E.I.A. 

Fabewell to fair Alba, high house of the sun, 
i'arewell to the mountain, the cliflf, and the dun ; 
Dun-Sweeny, adieu 1 for my love cannot stay, 
And tarry I may not when love cries away. 

Glen Vashanl Glen Vashan! where roebucks run free, 
Where my love used to feast on the red deer with me ; 
Where, rocked on thy waters while stormy winds blew, 
!My love used to slumber. Glen Vashan, adieu ! 

Olendaro ! Glendaro ! where birchen boughs weep 
Honey dew at high noon o'er the nightingale's sleep, 
"Where my love used to lead me to hear tne cuckoo 
'Mong the high hazel bushes, Gleudaro, adieu ! 

Glen Urchy ! Glen Urchy ! where loudly and long 
My love used to wake up the woods with his song, 
Wnile the son of the rock, from the depths of the dell, 
laughed sweetly in answer, Glen Urchy, fax«^N^\LV 

« Scotland. ir 
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Glen Etive ! Glen Etive ! where d^plad doaa roam, 
Where I leave the green sheelin^ first called a home 
Where with me and my true-love delighted to dwell, 
The sun made his mansion, Glen Etive, farewell 1 

Farewell to Inch Drayneich, adieu to the roar 
Of the blue billows burstiug in light on the shore ; 
Dun Fiagh, farewell 1 for my love cannot stay. 
And tarry I may not when love cries away. 

A SIGH FOR KNOCKMANY. 

BY WnXLlM OABLETOK. 

Take, proud ambition, take thy fill 

Of pleasures won through tou or crime ; 
Go. learning, climb thy rugged hilj, . 

And give thy name to future time : 
Philosophy, be keen to see 

AVhate'er is just, or false, or vain, 
Take each thy meed, but, oh I give one] 

To range my mountain glens again. 

Pure was the breeze that fann'd my cheek; 

As o*er Knockmany's brow I went ; 
When every lonely dell could speak 

In airy music, vision sent : 
False world, I hate thy cares and thee,. 

I hate the treacherous haunts of men ; 
Give back my early heart to me, 

Give back to me my mountain glen. 

How light my vouthful visions shone, 

When spann d by fancy's radiant form ; 
But now her glittering bow is gone, 

And leaves me but the cloud and storm 1 
With wasted form, and cheek all pale — 

With heart long scared by grief and pair 
Dunroe, PU seek thy native gale, 

I'll tread my mountaiu g\^\is> ^^"aMi, 
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Thy breeze once more may fan my blood, 

Thy Tallies all, are lovely Btill 5 
And I may Btand, where oft I stood, 

In lonely musings on thy hill 
But ah 1 the spell is gone ; — no art 

In crowded town, or native plain, 
Can teach a crushed and breaking heart 

To pipe the song of youth again. 



TIPPERAEY. 

iVere you ever in sweet Tipperary, where the fields 

are so sunny and ^en, 
Jjid the heath-brown Siieve-bloom and the Galtees 

look down with so proud a mien 1 
Tis there you would see more beauty than is on all 

Irisn ground — 
3Jod bless you, my sweet Tipperary, for where could 

your match be found f 

rhey say that your hand is fearful, that darkness is 

in your eye : 
But 111 not let them dare to talk so black and bitter 

a lie. 
!)h 1 no, macuahla itorm I bright^ bright^ imd warm • 

are you, 
i^ith hearts as bold as the men of old, to younelves 

and your country true. 

Ind when there is gloom upon you, bid them think 

who has brought it there — 
}are a frown or a word of hatred was not made for 

your face so fair ; 
TouVe a hand for the grasp of friendship— another to 

make them quake, 
bid they're welcome to whlchfloever it pleafiea them 

most to take, 
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Shall our homes, like the huts of Connaught, be cram' 
bled before our eyes ] 

Shall we fly, like a flock of wild geese, from all that 
we love and prize ? 

No 1 by those who were here before us, no churl shall 
our tyrant be : 

Our land it is theirs oy plunder, but, by Brigid, our- 
selves are free. 

1^0 1 we do not forget the greatness did once to sweet 

Eire belong ; 
No treason or craven spirit was ever our race among ; 
And no frown or no word of hatred we give — ^but to 

pay them back, 
In evil we only follow our enemies' darksome track. 

Ohl come for a while among us, and give us the 

friendly hand, ^ 

And you'll see that old Tipperary is a loving and glad- 
some land ; 
From Upper to Lower Ormond, bright welcomes and ' 

smUes will spring- 
On the plains of Tipperary the stranger is like a king. 



THE WELSHMEN OF TIRAWLET. 

BY SAMUEL FSBGUSON, LL.D., M.B.I.A. 

[Several Welsh families, associates in the invasion of Strongbovi 
settled in the west of Ireland. Of these, the principal, whose nsnei 
have been preserved by the Irish antiquarians, were the Walshes, M^ 
Hells (a quibui MacHale), Lawlesses, Tolmyns, Lynotts, and Barrem 
which last draw their pedigree from Walynes, son of Guyndally, tl^^fj! 
Maor^ or High Steward of the Lordship of Camelot, and had their cBw 
seats in the territory of the two Bacs, in the barony of Tirawley, tf" 
county of Mayo. CloehaH-na-n'oll, i.e., " The Blind Men's Stepper 
stones,*' are still pointed out on the Duvoyren river, about four inu» 
north of Crossmolina, in the tovmland of Garranard; and 2^«**f^ 
Seomey, or " Scrags Well,*' in the opposite tovmland of Cams, in tbesid* 
barony. For a curious terrier or applotment of the Mae WOBJJJJ 
revenue, as acquired under the circumstances stated in the IH^ 
preserved by Mac Firbis, see Dr. 0'I>onovan*s highly-learned 9» 
interesting •'Genealogies, Ac. of Hy Flachrach," in the publicatlooi* 

the IHsA Archaiological ^Society— ft greal mQiraiasiiX ^ «xA&q2ttcU& •"* 

topographical enk'SXtX^m.^ 
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ooBNET BwEE, the Barretts' bailiff, lewd and lame, 
*o lift the Lynott's taxes when he came, 
uudely drew a young maid to him ; 
ten me Lynotts rose and slew him, 
Jidin TuDDer-na-Scomey threw him— 

Small your blame, 

Sons of Lynott ! 
ingthe vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

"hen the Barretts to the Lynotts gave a choice, 
aying, " Hear, ye murderous brood, men and boys, 
Jhoose ye now, without delay, 
i^ill ye lose your eyesight, say, 
h your manhoods, here to-day V* 

Sad your choice. 

Sons of Lynott ! 
^ing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

Wien the little boys of the Lynotts, weeping, said, 
' Only leave us our eyesight m our head." 
^tit the bearded Lynotts then 
Quickly answered back again. 
Take our eyes, but leave us men, 
AUve or dead. 
Sons of Wattm l"* 
^ing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

^) the Barretts, with sewing-needles sharp and smooth, 
t^t the light out of the eyes of every youth, 
ind of every bearded man, 
)f the broken Lynott clan ; 
Chen their darkened faces wan 

Turning south 

To the li^QT — 
Jingthe vengence of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

)'er the slippery stepping-stones of Clochan -na-n'all 
ihey drove them,, laughing loud at every fall, 
^ their wandering footsteps dark 
''ailed to reach the slippery mark, 
^d the swift stream swallowed stark, 
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One and all, 
As they stumbled — 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of TKratrl 

Out of all the blinded Lynotts, one alone 
Wdked erect from stepping-stone to stone; 
So back again they brought yon, 
And a second time they wrought you 
With their needles ; but never got you 

Once to groan, 

Emon Lynott, 
For the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawlc 

But with prompt-projected footsteps sure as ei 
Emon Lynott again crossed the river, 
Though I)uvowen was rising fast, 
And tne shaking stones o'ercast 
By cold floods boiling past ; 

Yet you never, 

Emon Lynott. 
Faltered once before your foemen of Tirawley 

But. turning on Ballintubber bank, vou stood 
Ana tiie Barretts tlius bespoke o'er the flood— 
" Oh, ye foolish sons of Wattin, 
Small amends are these youVe gotten, ^ 
For, while Scorney By^ee lies rotten, 

I am good 

For vengeance P 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirav 

" For 'tis neither in eye nor eyesight that a m 
BesLTf the fortunes of himself or of his clan ; 
But in the manly mind 
And in loins with vengeance lined. 
That your needles could never find. 
Though they ran 
Through my \i^atV«fccvcL^ l** 
Sing the vengeance oi ttie 'V^^\s\mxevi ci^Yvro: 
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" But. little your women's needles do I reck ; 
For the night from heaven never fell so black, 
But Tirawley, and abroad 
From the Moy, to Cuan-an-fod, 
I coidd walk it every sod, 

Path and track, 

Ford and togher, 
Seeking vengeance on you, Barretts of Tirawley ? 

"The night when Dathy O'Dowda broke your camp, 
What Barrett among you was it held the lamp — 
flowed the way to those two feet, 
When through wintry wind and sleet, 
1- guided your blind retreat 

In the swamp 

Of Beal-an-asa 1 
^ ye vengeance-destined ingrates of Tirdwley 1" 

So leaving loud-shriek-echoing Garranard, 
;^e Lynott like a red dog hunted hard, 
With his wife and children seven, 
Mong the beasts and fowls of heaven 
^ the hoHows of Glen Nephin, 

Light-debarred, 

Made his dwelling, 
Planning vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 

And ere the bright-orb'd year its course liad run. 
On his brown round-knotted knee he nursed a son, 
A child of light, with eyes 
As clear as are the skies 
In fiyommer, when sunrise 
Has begun ; 
So the Lynott 
Ifursed his vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 

And, as ever the bright boy grew in strength and size, 
3Vf ado him perfect in each manly exercise. 
The salmon in the flood, 
*pbe dun deer in the wood, 
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The eagle in the cloud. 

To surprise, 

On Ben Nephin, 
Far above the foggy fields of Tirawlejr. 

With the yellow-tnotted spear-shaft, with the boi 
With the steel, prompt to deal shot an^ blow, 
He taught him from year to year, 
And trained him, without a peer, 
For a perfect cavalier, 

Hoping so — 

Far his forethought — 
For vengeance on the Barretts of Tirawley. 

And, when mounted on his proud-bounding steed, 
Emon Oge sat a cavalier indeed ; 
Like the ear upon the wheat 
When winds in autumn beat 
On the bending stems, his seat ; 

And the speed 

Of his courser 
Was the wind from Bama-na-gee o*er Tirawley I 

Now when fifteen sunny summers thus were spent, 
(He perfected in all accomplishment) — 
The Lynott said, " My child. 
We are over long exiled 
From mankind in this wild — 

Time we went 

0*er the mountain 
To the countries lying over-against Tirawley.** 

So out over mountain-moors, and mosses brown, 
And green stream-gathering vales, Uiey journey©" 

down ; 
Till, shining like a star, 
Through the dusky gleams afar, 
The bailey of Castlebar, 

And the town 
Of MacWilliam ^ 
Hose bright before the wandeieia oi'ltiiwwVe^, 
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athward, my boy, and tell me as we go, 
st thou by the loch-head belo'v^." 
one-house strong and great, 
rse-host at the gate, 
)tain in armour of plate-r- 

Grand the show ! 

Great the glancing ! 
heroes of this land below Tirawley ! 

eautiful Bantiema by his side. 
Id on all her gown-sleeves wide ; 
T hand a pean 

g, little, fair-haired girl 

jynott, " It is the Earl ! 

Let us ride 

To his presence/' 
e him came the exiles of Tihiwley. 

3 thee, MacWilliam," the Lynott thus began ; 

e all here besides of this clan ; 

•s dear to me 

company — 

se four bones ye see 

A kindly man 

Of the Britons — 
lott of Garranard of Tirawley. 

ler, as kindly gossip-law allows, 
claim a scion of thy house 
for thy race, 
liam Conquer's* days, 
been wont to place, 

With some spouse 

Of a Briton, 
liam Oge, to foster in Tirawley. 

[low thee in what sort our youth are taught 
ler to thy home of valour brought 
on of my age, 
pie and a pledge 

M Adelm do Bargho, the C0iiq,\M!l0t ol Ooa&K^a^^* 
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For the equal tutelage, 

In right thought, 

Word, and action. 
Of whatever son ye give into Tirawley." 

When MacWilliam beheld the brave boy ride and r 
Saw the spear-shaft from his white shoulder spun 
With a sigh, and with a smile, 
He said, — " I would give the spoil 
Of a county, that Tibbot Moyle, 

My own son, 

Were accomplished 
Like this branch of the kindly Britons of Tirawlej 

When the Lady MacWilliam she heard him speak. 

And saw the ruddy roses on his cheek, 

She said, " I would give a purse 

Of red gold to the nurse 

That would rear my Tibbot no worse ; 

But I seek 

Hitherto vainly — 
Heaven grant that I now have found her in Tirawl 

So they said to the Lynott, " Here, take our bird 
And as pledge for the keeping of thy word, 
Let this scion here remain 
Till thou comest back again: 
Meanwhile the fitting train 

Of a lord 

Shall attend thee 
With the lordly heir of Co^maught into Tirawley. 

So back to strong-throng-gathering Garranard, 
Like a lord of the country with his guard, 
Came the Lynott, before them all. 
Once again over Clochan-na-n'aU, 
Steady-striding, erect, and tall. 
And his ward 
On his ahovxVdeta •, 
To the wonder of tho "y^e\a\ffliwsi q111\xwwV|. 
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Then a diligent foster-father you would deem 
The Lynott, teaching Tibbot, by mead and stream, 
To cast the spear^ to ride, 
To stem the rushing tide, 
With what feats of body beside, 

Might beseem 

A MacWilliam, 
Fostered free among the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

But the lesson of hell he taught him in heart and mind. 

For to. what desire soever he inclined, 

Of anger, lust, or pride, 

He had it gratified. 

Till he ranged the circle wide 

Of a blind 

Self-indulffenco, 
Ere he came to youthful manhood in Tirawley. 

Then, even as when a hunter slips a hound, 
Lynott loosed him — God's leashes all unbound — 
In the pride of power and station, 
And the strength of youthful passion, 
On the daughters of thy nation, 

All around, 

Wattin Barrett I 
Oh ! the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley ! 

Bitter grief and burning anger, rage and shame, . 
Filled the houses of the Barretts where'er he came ; 
Till the young men of the Bac 
Drew by night upon his track. 
And slew him at CJomassack — 

Small your blame. 

Sons of Wattin ! 
Sing the vengeance of the Welshmen of Tirawley. 

I^d the Lynott, " The day of my vengeance is draw- 
ing near, 
Tbe day for which, through many a.\oTi^ ^«^^<ks«> 
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I have toiled through grief and sin — 
Call ye now the Brehons in, 
And let the plea begin 

Over the bier 

Of MacWilliam, 
For an eric upon the Barretts of Tirawley." 

Then the Brehons to MacWilliam Burk decreed 
An eric upon Clan Barrett for the deed j 
And the Lynott's share of the fine, 
As foster-father, was nine 
Ploughlands and nine score kine ; 

But no need 

Had the Lynott, 
Neither care, for land or cattle in Tirawley. 

But rising, while all sat silent on the spot, 

He said, " The law says — doth it not 'f— 

If the foster sire elect 

His portion to reject. 

He may then the right exact 

To applot 

The short eric" 
" 'Tis the law,'' replied the Brehons of Tirawley. 

Said the Lynott, " I once before had a choice 

Proposed me, wherein law had little voice : 

But now I choose, and say, 

As lawfully I may, 

I applot the mulct to-day ; 

So rejoice 

In your ploughlands 
And your cattle which I renounce throughout Tirawley. 

" And thus I applot the mulct : I divide 

The land througnout Clan Barrett on every side 

Equally, that no place 

May be without the face 

Of a foe of Wattin's race — 

That the pride 

Of the Barretts 
May be bumbled hence for evet l\iTo>x^Q\A "^^ow^Vs^^ 
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**I adjudge a seat in every Barrett's hall 

To MacWiUiam : in every stable I give a stall 

To MacWilliam : and, beside, 

Whenever a Burke shall ride 

Through Tirawiey, I provide 

At his call 

Needful grooming, 
Without charge from any Brughaidh of Tirawiey. 

•* Thus lawfully I avenge me for the throes 
Ye lawlessly caused me and caused those 
Unhappy sname-faced ones 
WTio, tneir mothers expected once, 
Would have been the sires of sons — 

O'er whose woes 

Often weeping, 
I have groaned in my exile from "Hrawley. 

** I demand not of you your manhoods ; but I take— 
For the Burks will take it — ^your Freedom ! for the 

sake 
Of which all manhood's given 
And all good under heaven. 
And, wimout which, better even 

You should make 

Yourselves barren. 
Than see your children slaves throughout Tirawiey ! 

*' Neither take I your eyesight from you : as you took 
Mine and ours : I would have you daily look 
On one another's eyes 
When the strangers tyrannize 
By your hearths, and blushes arise, 

That ye brook 

Without vengeance 
The insults of troops of Tibbots throughout Tirawiey 1 

•* The vengeance I designed, now is done. 
And the days of me and mine nearly iwil — 
For, for this, I have broken faith, 
Teacbinghim who lies beneath 
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This pall, {o merit death ; 

And my son 

To his father 
Stands pledged for other teaching in Tirawley,** 

Said MacWilliam — "Father and son, hang them 

highr 
And the Lynott they hanged speedily ; 
But across the salt-sea water, 
To Scotland with the daughter 
Of MacWilliam— well you got her 1— 

Did you fly, 

Edmund Lindsay, 
The gentlest of all the Welshmen of Tirawley I 

'Tis thus the ancient Ollaves of Erin tell 

How, through lewdness and revenge, it befel 

That the sons of William Conquer 

Came over the sons of Wattin, 

Throughout all the bounds and borders 

Of the land of Auley MacFiachra ; 

Till the Saxon Oliver Cromwell 

And his valiant^ Bible-guided, 

Free heretics of Clan London 

Coming in, in their succession, 

Rooted out both Burk and Barretti 

And in their empty places 

New stems of freedom planted, 

With many a goodly sapling 

Of manliness and virtue ; 

Which while their children cherish 

Kindly Irish of the Irish, 

Neither Saxons nor Italians, 

May the mighty God of Freedom 

Speed them well, 

Never taking 
Further vengeance on his people of Tirawley \ 

[yote by the Editor, 1869 : The author of this spirited Ballad In /tpub* 

JJshing The Welshman of Tirawley in hia "Layf of iM Western Oael* 

p. 70, has changed several lines, somtt Qt tYvem \)«V(v% wmoag ti^t moat 

vigorous in the poem. For the purpoaea ot ^om'^«^wi)Tv^\Vvi^>iGk«ii«9i^\V^ 

» would be more Interesting to giY© the ^a\l«A w \t w\^ficMaL'5 vv^^a^^^^ 
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THE OUTLAW OF LOCH LENE. 

BY J. J. OALLANAN. 

• 

O, KANY a day have I made good ale in the glen, 
That came pot of stream, or malt j— like Uie brewing 

of men. 
My bed was the ground ; my roof , the greenwood above, 
Aud the wealth that I sought one far kind glance from 

my love. 

Alas 1 on that night when the horses I drove from the 

field, 
That I was not near from terror my angel to shield. 
Bhe stretched forth her arms, — ^her mantle she flung to 

the wind. 
And swam o*er Loch Lene, her outlawed lover to find. 

O would that a freezing sleet-wing^d tempest did sweep. 
And I and my love were alone, far off on the deep ; 
rd ask not a ship, or a bark, or pinnace, to save, — 
"With her hand round my waist, I'd fear not tiie wind 
or the wave. 

Tis down by the lake where the wild-tree fringes Its 

sides. 
The maid of my heart, my fair one of Heaven resides; — 
I think as at eve she wanders its mazes along, 
The birds go to sleep by the sweet wild twist of hej 

eon;?. 
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AILEEN THE HUNTRESS. 

BY EDWAKD WALSH, 

[The incident related in the following ballad happened about the ; 
1781. Aileen, or Ellen, was daughter of M*Cartie, of Clidane, an ei 
originally bestowed upon this respectable branch of the family of M*Carti( 
More, by James, the seventh Earl of Desmond, and which, paifadng safe 
through the confiscations of Eli£al>etli, Cromwell, and William, reiudi 
in their possession until the beginning of the present centuiy. Aile. 
who is celebrated in the traditions of tira people for her fbre of hnncint 
was the wife of James O'Connor, of Ciuain-Tairbh, grandaon of Davi^^ 
the founder of the Siol-t Da^ a well-known sept at this day In Kerry—- 
This David was grandson to Thomas MacTeige O'Connor, of Ahida^ 
hanna, head of the second house of O'Connor Kerry, who, forfeiting ii 
1666, escaped destruction by taking shelter among his relattona, 
Nagles of Monanimy.— Authob's Note.} 

Faik Aileen M*Cartie. O'Connor^s young bride, 
Forsakes her white pillow with matronlv piide, 
And calls forth her maidens (their number was nine, 
To the bawn of her mansion, a-milking the kine. 
Thev came at her bidding, in kirtle and gown, 
Ana braided hair, jetty, and golden, and Drown, 
And form like the palm-tree, and step like the fawn, 
And bloom like the wild rose that circled the bawn. 

As the Guebre's round tower o'er the fane of Ardfert — 
As the white hind of Brandon by young roes begirt— 
As the moon in her glory 'mid bright stars ouliiung— 
Stood Aileen M'Cartie her maidens among. 
Beneath the rich kerchief, which matrons may wear^ 
Stray'd ringleted tresses of beautiful hair ; 
They waVd on her fair neck, as darkly as though 
'Twere the raven's wing shining o'er Mangerton's snowl 

A circlet of pearls o'er her white bosom lay, 
Erst worn by thy proud Queen, O'Connor the gay,* 
And now to the beautiful xiileen come down, 
The rarest that ever shed light in the Launaf 

* O'Connor, sumamed " Sugach^^" or the Gay, was a celebrated eUef 
of this race, who flourished in the fifteenth century. 

t The river Laune fiows from the Lakes of KiUtumey, and tbe ede- 
brated Kerry Peai'la are found iu itii Y;at«rs. 
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The many-fring'd /aZ/wiwn* that floated behind j 
Gave its hues to the sunlight, its folds to the wind — 
The brooch that refrain'd it some forefather bold 
Had torn from a sea-king in battle-fleld old ! 

Around her went bounding two wolf-dogs of speed, 
So tall in their stature, so pure in their breed ; 
While the maidens awake to the new milk's soft fall, 
A song of O'Connor in Carraig's proud halL 
As the milk came outpouring, and the song came out- 
sung. 
O'er the wall 'mid the maidens a red-deer out-sprung — 
Then cheer'd the fair lady — ^then rush'dthe mad hound, 
And away with the wild stag in air-lifted bound. 

The gem-fasten'd/aWwtww is dash'd on the bawn — 
One spring o'er the tall fence— and Aileen is gone ; 
But morning's rous'd echoes to the deep dells proclaim 
The course of that wild stag, the dogs, and the dame I 
By Cluain Tairbh's green border, o'er moorland and 

height, 
The red-deer shapes downward the rush of his flight— 
In sunlight his antlers all gloriously flash. 
And onward the wolf-dogs and fair huntress dash ! 

"By Sliabh-Mis now winding (rare hunting I ween !) 
He gains the dark valley of Scota the queenf 
Who found in its bosom a caim-Ufted grave. 
When Sliabh-Mis firstflow'd with theblood of the brave! 
By Coill-Cuaigh'st green shelter, the hollow rocks ri ng — 
CoiU-Guaigh, of the cuckoo's first song in the spring, 
Coill-Cuaigh of the tall oak and gale-scenting spray — 
Ood's curse on the tyrants that wrought thy decay ! 

* **Fallainn'*— The Irish mantle. 

t The first battle fought between the Mtlesians and the Tnatha de 
Danans for the empire of Ireland was at Sliabh-Mis, in Kerry, in which 
Scota, an Egyptian princess, and the relict of Milesiu!>, was slain. ▲ 
▼^lley on the north side of Sliabh-Mis, called Glean Scoithin, or the vale 
of Scota, is said to be the place of her interment. The ancient chronicles 
*<Mrt that this battle was fought 1,300 years before the Christian era.. 

♦ " Coill-Cuaigh"— 2%e Wood of the Cuckoo, bo caW^^ ^toov \»ivft% >3s\^ 
M^ourito baunt of the bird of summer, is no'W ^kVL*^^^*^^^^^^^^^'^*^^^^* 
«» Mxe of the stranger laid its honour* low. -w 
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Now Malng's lovely border is gloriously won, 
Now the towers of the island''^ gleam bright in 
And now Ceall-^an Amanach^sf portals are pas 
Where h^dlesa the Desmond found refuge i^t 
By Ard-na greachj mountain, and Avonmore' 
Tq the Earl's proud pavilion the panting deer 
Where Desmond's tall clansmen spread bai 

pride, 
And rush'd to the battle, and gloriously died 

The huntress is coining, slow, breathless, and 
Her raven looks streaming all wild in the sale 
She stops— and the breezes bring balm to her 
But wolf-dog and wild deer, oh ! where are th< 
On R^idhldn-Tigh-an-Edrla, by Avonmore's ^w 
His bounding heart broken, the hunted deer i 
And o'er him the brave hounds all gallantly d 
In death still victorious— their fangs in his si< 

•Tis evening— the breezes beat cold on he» bre 
And Aileen must seek her far home in the we 
Yet weeping, i^e lingers wheqie the misUwrei 

chill. 
O'er the rea-deer and tall dogs that lie on the 
Whose harp at the banquet told distant and ^ 
This feat of fair Aileen, O'Connor's young bri 
O'Daly'a— whose guerdon, tradition hath told, 
Was a purple-crown'd wine-cup of beautiful g 

* " CmU« IsUoO,** «r tb9 '' Island of Kerry**— The 6tr<mgl 
Fitsgeraldf. 

t It was in Ibis eltoroliyard that the headless remaims ef 1 
tunate Qerald, the 16th £arl ef Desmond, were privately iate 
head was carefully picXled, and sent over to the £n/(lish qneei 
it fixed on London-bridge. This mighty chieftain possessed i 
670,000 acres of land, and had a train of 600 gentlemen of his 
•Rd race. At the source of the Blackwater, where he sought n 
his inexorable foes, is a mountain called '' Reidblan-Tigh-an- 
**The Plain of the Earl's House.** Be was slain near Cftstl« 
nth November, 1688. 

i *' Ard-nft greach**— The height of the spoils or armleSi 
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SHANE DYMAJS' DAUGHTER. 

Xt was the eve of holy St Biide, 

The Abbey bells were ringing, 
And the meek-eyed nuns at eventide 

The vesper hymns were singing. 
-Alone, by the^well of good St. Bride, 

A novice fair was kneeling ! 
And there seem'd not o'er her soul to glide 

One shade of earthly feeling. 

Por ne'er did that clear and sainted well 

Reflect, from its crystal water, 
A form more fair than the shadow' that fell 

From O'NialFs lovely daughter. 
Her eye was bright as the blue concave, 

And beaming with devotion ; 
Her bosom fair as the foam on the wa¥# 

Of Erin's rolling ocean. 

Fet ! forgive her that starting tear ; 

From home and kindred riven, 
Fair Kathleen, many a long, long year, 

Must be the Bride of Heaven. 
Her beads were told, and the moonlight shone 

Sweetly on Callan Water, 
When her path was cross'd by a holy nun ; — 

" Benedicte, fair daughter 1" 

"Fair Kathleen started — well did she know— 

O what will not love discover 1 
Her country's scourge, and her father's foe, — 

'Twas the voice of her Saxon lover. 
" Raymond !" — " Oh hush, my Kathleen dear, 

My path's beset with danger ; 
But cast not, love, those looks of fear 

Upon thy dark-haif d stiaug^i^ 
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" My red roan steed's in yon Culdee groTO, 

My bark is out at sea, love ! 
My boat is moored in the ocean cove ; 

Then haste away with me, love ! 
" My father has sworn my hand shall be 

To Sidney's daughter ^ven ; 
And thine, to-morrow will offer thee 

A sacrifice to heaven. 

*' But away, my love, awajr with me ! 

Tbe breeze to the west is blowing ; 
And thither, across the dark-blue sea^ 

Are England's bravest going.* 
"To a land where the breeeze from the orange bowers 

Comes over the exile's sorrow. 
Like the Hght-^wing'd dreams of his early hours 

Or his hope of a happier morrow, 

" And there, in some valley's loneliness, 

By wood and mountain shaded. 
We'll live in the light of wedded bliss. 

Till the lamp of life be faded. 
** Then thither with me, my Kathleen, fly I 

The storms of life we'll weather. 
Till in bliss beneath the western sky, 

We live, love, die together !" — 

Die, Saxon, now !" — At that fiend-like yell 

An hundred swords are gleaming : 
Down the bubbling stream, from the tainted well. 

His heart's best blood is streaming. 
In vain does he doff the hood so white, 

And vain his falchion flashing : 
Five murderous brands through his corslet bright 

Within his heart are clashing ! 

His last groan echoing through the grove, 

His life blood on the water. 
He dies, — thy first and thy only love, 

O'Niall's hapless daughter ! 

' Alluding to the settlement of TvrgViitL,'^^ ^\l«!L\.«c'%«aL<«\tL^, 
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Vain, vain, was the shield of that breast of snow I 
In vain that eye would sustain him. 

Through his Kathleen's heart the murderous blow 
Too deadly aimed, has slain him. 

The spirit fled with the red, red blood 

Fast gushing from her bosom ; 
The blast of death has blighted the bud 

Of Erin's loveliest blossom ! 
'Tis mom ; — ^in the deepest doubt and dread 

The gloomy hours are rolling ; 
No sound save the requiem for the dead, 

Or knell of the deatn-bell tolling. 

Tis dead )f night — not a sound is heard, 

Save from the night wind sighing ; 
Or the mournful moan of the midnight bird. 

To yon pale planet crying. 
Who names the name of his murdered child 1 

What spears to the moon are glancing 1 
Tis the vengful cry of Shane Djonas wild,t 

His bonnacht-men advancing. 

Saw ye that cloud o'er the moonlight cast, 

Fire from its blackness breaking 1 
Heard ye that cry on the midnight blast, 

The voice of terror shrieking ] 
'Tis the fire from Ardsaillach's* willow'd height, 

Tower and temple falling ; 
'TIS the groan of death, and the cry of fright. 

From monks for mercy calling ! 

* For an account of this 5ercebnt high-80aleddiiertaln,see Staart*! 
Blstortcal Memoira of the city of Armagh. 
t **Tlie Height of Willows,*' the <i?icient name of Armai^b. 
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THE LAST O'SULLIVAN BEARIL 

BT THOMAS D*ABCT M'GSB. 

[Philip 0*Sa111van Beare, a brave captain, and the author of amny 
works relating to Ireland, commanded a ship-of-war for PhiRp IV. of 
Spain. In his ** Catholic History," published at Lisbon in 1609, he has 
preserved the sad story of his family.** It is in brief thus:— In 1603 his 
father's castle of Dnnboidhe. being demolished by cannonade, hla 
family— consisting of a wife, son, and two daaghtbra— emigrated to 
Spain, where his yonngest brother, Donald, Joined him profeasionally, 
bat was soon after killed in an engagement with the Turks. The old 
chief, at the age of one hundred, diea at Comnna, and was soon fallowed 
by his long-wedded wife. One daughter entered a convent and took the 
veil ; the other, returning to Ireland, was lost at sea. In this Tendon the 
real names have been preserved.] 

A.LL alone — all alone, where the gladsome vine is grow- 

ing— 
All alone by the bank of the Tagus darkly flowing^ 
No morning brings a hope for mm, nor any evening 

cheer, 
To O'Sullivan Beare thro* the seasons of the 3rear. 

He is thinking — ever thinking of the hour he left Dor 

buie, 
His father's staff fell from his hand, his mother m 

was she ; 
His brave young brother hid his face, his lovely sist^ 

twain. 
How they wrung their maiden hands to see him'f 

away for Spain. 

JThey were Helen bright and Norah staid, who in t* 

father's haU, 
Like sun and shadow, frolicked round the grave 

morifdwall; 
In Com^ostella's cloisters he found many a picf 

saint. 
But, the Spirits boyhood c»ao\ic^^^>Tia hxpnan 

pan paint, 
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All abne^'^ alone, where the gladsome vine is grovr- 

ing- 
All alone by the bank of the Ta^s darkly flowing- 
No morning brings a hope for mm, nor any evening 

cheer. 
To O'Sullivan Beare thro' the seasons of the year. 

Oh ! sure he ought to take a shipand sail back to Dun- 

buie^— 
He ought to sail back, back again to that cadtle o*er 

the sea ; 
His father, mother, brother, his lovely sisters twain, 
Tb they would raise the roof with joy to see him back 

from Spain. 

Hnah ! hush ! I cannot tell it— the tale will make me 

wild — 
He left it, that gtey castle, in age almost a child ; 
SeTen long years with Saint James's Friars he conned 

the page of mi^hl — 
Seven Ions years for his father's roof was fiighing every 

night 

Then came a caravel from the north, deep freighted, 

full of woe. 
His houseless family it held, for their castle it lay low, 
Saint James's shrine, thro' ages famed as pilgrim haunt 

of yore, 
Saw never wanderers so wronged upon its scalloped 

shore. 

Yet it was sweet — ^their first grief past — to watch those 

two fond girls 
Sit by the sea, as mermaid might hold watch o'er 

hidden pearls — 
To see them sit and try to sing for that sire and mother 

old, 
O'er whoae fieads full five score wukl^i^ ^io^ ^ioa53fts»^ 

jng snows had rolled. 
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To heax them sing and pray in song for ihem in dea 

work, 
Their gallant brothers battling for Spain against 

Turk— 
Corunna*s port at length they reach, and seaward e 

stare, 
Wondering what belates the ship their brothers he 

should bear. 

Joy I joy !— it comes — ^their Philip lives !— ah I Don 

is no more ; 
Like half a hope one son kneels down the exiled 1 

before ; 
They spoke no requiem for the dead, nor blessing 

the living ; 
The tearless heart of parentage has broken with 

grioving. 

Two pillars of a ruined pile — two old trees of the lane 
Two voyagers on a sea of grief, long suffrers hand 

hand. 
Thus at the woful tidings told left life and all its tei 
So died the wife of many a spring, the chief of 

hundred years. 

One sister is a black-veiled nun of Saint Ursula, 

Spain, 
And one sleeps coldly far beneath the troub 

Irish main ; 
'Tis Helen bright who ventured to the arms of 1 

true lover. 
But Cleena's* stormy waves now roll the radiant ^ 

over. 

All alone— all alone, where the gladsome vine 

growing — 
All alone by the banks of the Tagus darkly flowing 
No morning brings a hope for him, nor any even: 

clieer, 
To O'Sullivan Beare thro' tlie aeaaoii'a oi^(J»aa^^\» 

♦ The "waves off tlie.coast ol CotVL^*^ w?^*^ 
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THE BOBBER OF FEBNEY. 
robber in Ms rocky bold from dawn of morning 

A-nd. weaxily and drearily the noontide passed away — 
Tlie sun went down, and darkness fell in silence on 

the earth ; 
■^Jad now from out their wild retreat the robber band 

came forth. 

XThat night by many a castle old, and many a haunted 

MacMwion and his outlaws rode, all wild and ruthless 
i> men; 

**^fore them Lath-an-albany in midnight beauty lay — 
■^Ji ! woe is me ! from all its fields the robber swept 
his prey. 



"^""^d thus the country far and near, MacMahon held in 
jk awe, 

■^^d through this ancient barony, the robber's word 
IS 1; 



was law ; 



ij^ castle hall it chilled the sound of revelry and mirth, 
**^t it lighted up with gladness still the lonely widow's 
hearth. 

■*^e robber bold, within his hold, from dawn of mom- 
. ing lies, 

•^d gazes on the sinking sun with weary heart and 

Till ®y®® ' 

•"•ul through the dark and starless night, by tower and 
. ' ruin grey, 

•^^d far from aU his faithful band he held his lonely 
way. 

^pne among his enemies the outlawed chieftain stood. 
''» ith haughty eye, and fearless heart, and broadsword 
j^ keen and good ; 

gut his wild career is over, the castles of the land 
**©iiceforth will need nor watcb noi viax^ ^.^^\a&\»^^ 
outi^w'n band 
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And now upon his homeward track, with heavy heart 

he goes- 
No more in wild and midnight raid to burst upon his 

foes ; 
No more to lead his faithful band through Femey^a 

valleys old. 
No more within ids mountain lair, carousal brave to 

hold. 

Alas ! alas ! the light that guides both horse and rider 

on, * 
From many a kindling roof-tree burst, and maoy a 

dying groan; 
And many an agonizing shriek rings through the lurid 

air, 
Oh ! fearful is the carnage wrought within the robber's 

lair. 

There's silence in the castle where the last Mao Mahon 

lies, 
His heart is dull, the light of life has faded from his 

eyes; 
But who can tell what dreams of woe — what visions 

of the dead — 
What fond and broken-hearted forms surround the 

outlaw's bed 1 

Or who can tell what influence such blessed dreams 

impart. 
Or why tney still come thronging round the dying 

sinner's heart 1 — 
Whatever they be, the simple faith is rational and good. 
They come in that last hour to lead the wandering soul 

toQod. 
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WAITINO FOE THE MAT. 

BY DXNI8 FLOBENCB ICAO-CABTHT, M.E.LA. 

Ah ! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May- 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles, 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 

Scent the dewy way. 
Ah ! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 

Ah 1 my heart is sick with longings 
Longing for the May — 
Longing to escape from study, 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 

To the summer's day. 
Ah ! my heart is sick with longing, 
Lougmgforthe May. 

Ah 1 my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May — 
Sighing for their sure returning, 
Wnen the summer beams are burning, 
Hopes and flowers that dead or dying 

All the winter lay. 
Ah t my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 

Ah 1 my heart is pained with throbbing 
Throbbing for tne May — 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows. 
Or the water- wooing willows j 
Where in laughing and in sobbing 

Glide the streams away. 
Ah ! my heart, my h&Ks\» \a \2qxOjJA]Cl\L^ 
Tbrohhing for the May. 
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Waiting sad, dejected, weary. 
Waiting for tne May. 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonfit evenings, sunbright mornings ; 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 

Life still ebbs away : 

Man is ever weary, weary, 

Waiting for the May ! 



THE VIRGIN MARTS BANK. 

BY J. J. CALLANAN. 

[From the foot of Incliidony Island, an elevated tract of sani 
ont into the sea, and terminates in a high green bank, which fc 
pleasing contrast with the little desert behind it, and the black m 
rock immediately under. Tradition tells that the Virgin came o^c 
to this hillock to pray, and was discovered kneeling there by the c 
a vessel that was coming to anchor near the place. They laughed 
pietyi And made some merry and unbecoming remarks on her b 
upon which a storm arose and destroyed the ship and her crew, 
that time no vessel has been known to anchor near it. Authob's ! 

The evening star rose beauteous above the fading 
As to the lone and silent beach the Virgin came to j 
And hill and wave shone brightly in the moonli 

mellow fall ; 
But the bank of green where Mary knelt was brig! 

of them all. 

Slow moving o'er the waters, a gallant bark appe 
And her joyous crew look'd from the deck as tc 

land she near'd; 
To the calm and sheltered haven she floated Uke a s 
And her wings of snow o'er the waves below in ] 

and beauty shone. 

The master saw our Lady as Le stood upon the x 
And marked the whiteness of her robe and the ram 

of her brow : 
Her arms were folded gracefully upon her stai 

breast, 
And her eyes look'd up amoiig Vk^ «»\«£& W 'Bis 
SQul Jov'd best 
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Be allowed her to Ms sailors, and he hail'd her with a 

cheer. 
And on the kneeling Virgin they gazed with laugh and 
. j^r ; 

And madly swore, a form so fair they never saw before; 
And they curs'd the faint and lagging breeze that kept 

them from the shore. 

Ihe ocean from its bosom shook off the moonlight 

sheen, 
And up its wrathful billows rose to vindicate their 

Queen; 
And a cloud came o*er the heavens, and a darkness 

o'er the land. 
And the scoffing crew beheld no more that Lady on 

the strand. 

Out burst the pealing thunder, and the lightening 
' leap'd about \ 

And rushing with his watery war, the tempest gave a 

shout ; 
-And that vessel from a moimtain wave came down 

with thundering shock; 
•And her timbers flew like scattered spray on Inchi- 

dony's rock. 

■fhen loud from all that guilty crew one shriek rose 

^ wild and high ; 

-out the angry surge swept over them, and hush'd 

. tiieir gurgling cry j 
■^d with a hoarse exulting tone the tempest passed 

. away, 

■^^d down, still chafing from their strife, th' indignant 
waters lay. 

^en the calm and purple morning shone out on high 
^ Dunmore, 

'■SuU many a mangled corpse was seen on Inchidony's 
. . shore ; 
■And to this day the fisherman shows where the scoffers 

sank: 
And still he calls that hillock green," ^Yi^yc^cclUajc^^ 
it bank.'' ' 
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Away to Tir-oen, then Owen away ! 
We will leave them the dust from our feet for a pi 
And our dwelling in ashes and flames for a spoH— 
'Twill be long ere they quench them Ydth, streami 
the Foyle 1 



AILLEEK 

BY JOHN BANIM. 

'Tis not for love of gold I go, 

'Tis not for love of fame j 
Tho' fortune should her smile bestow 

And 1 may win a name, 

Ailleen, 

And I may win a name. 

And yet it is for gold I go, 

And yet it is for fame, 
That they may deck another brow, 

And bless another name, 

Ailleen, 

And bless another name. 

For this, but this, I go — for this 

I lose thy love awhile ; 
And all the soft and quiet bliss 

Of thy young, faithful smile, 

Ailleen, 

Of thy young, faithful smile. 

And I go to brave a world I hate, 

And woo it o'er and o'er, 
And tempt a wave, and try a fate 

Upon a stranger shore, 

Ailleen, 

Upon a stanger shore. 
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Oh ! when the bays are all my own, 

I know a heart will care ! 
Oh ! when the gold is wooed and won, 

I know a brow shall wear, 

Ailleen, 

I know a brow shall wear I 

And when with both returned again, 

My native land to see, . 
I know a smile will meet me there, 

And a hand will welcome me, 

Ailleen, 

And a hand will welcome me ! 



EMAN-AC-KNUCK TO EVA.* 

BY J. B. CLARKE. 

*^ the white hawthorn's bloom, in purpling streak, 
ee the fairy-ring of morning break, 
the green valley's brow she golden glows, 
sing the crimson of the opening rose, — 
ts with her thousand smiles its damask dyes, 
laughs the season on our hearts and eyes — 
Eva, rise ! fair spirit of my breast, 
horn I live, forsake the down of rest ; 

ier than mom, camationed in soft hues, 
er than rifled roses in the dews 
vn divinely weeping — and more fair 
he coy flowers fann'd by mountain air : 
lodest than the morning's blushing smilo. 
va, rise ! pride of our Western Isle — 
^8 blue beauties lose their sunny grace 
he calm, soft splendours of thy face ; 

ith is sweeter than the apple bloom, 
ring's musk'd spirit batnes it in perfume ; 

Knnck, or Ned of the Hill, a celebrated mVii«\x«\Vc«i^M(3Nja<« 
made the bero of a romaucQ \)y Un. V«Ol. 1V\> v^kolNi 
is wife. y^ 
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The rock's wild honey steeps thy rubied lip^* 
Else, EvsL rise !~I long these sweets to sip. 
The polish'd ringlets of thy jetty locks 
Shame the black ravens on their sun-gilt rocks : 
Thy neck can boast a whiter, lovelier glow, 
Than the wild cygnet's silvery plume of snow. 

And from thy bosom, the soft throne of bliss, 
The witch of love, in all her blessedness, 
Heaves all her spells, wings all her feathered dart' 
And dips her arrows in adorinff hearts. 
Rise, Eva, rise ! the sun sheds his sweet ray, 
Am'rous to kiss thee — ^rise, my love ! we'll stray 
Across the mountain, — on the blossomy heath, 
The heath-bloom holds for thee its odorous breath ; 

From the tall crag, aspiring to the skies, 
I'll pick for thee the strings of strawberries ; 
The yellow nuts, too, from the hazel tree — 
Soul of my heart 1 — I'll strip to give to thee : 
As thy red lips the berries shall be bright, 
And the sweet nuts shall be as ripe and white 
And milky as the love-begotten tide 
That fills thy spotless bosom, my sweet bride I 

?ueen of the smile of joy ! shall I not kiss 
hee in the moss-grown cot, bless'd bower of bUse-^ 
Shall not thy rapturous lover clasp thy charms. 
And fold his Eva in his longing arms- 
Shall Inniscather's wood again attest 
Thy beauties strain'd unto this burning breast t 
Absent how long 1 Ah 1 when wilt thou return 1 
When shall this wither'd bosocn cease to mourn 1 

Eva ! why stay so long t why leave me lone 
In the deep valley, to the cold grey stone 
Pouring my plaints t come, divinest fair ! 
Chase from my breast the demon of despair* 
The winds are witness to mv deep distress. 
Like the lone wanderer of tne wilderness ; 
For thee I languish and lor thee I sigh — 
My Era, come, or thy pooi e^^^m ^^\ 
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And didst thou hear my melancholy lay] 
And art thou coming, love ] My Eva ! say 1 
Thou daughter of a meek-eyed dame, thy face 
Is lovelier than thy mother s, in soft fi;race. 
O yes ! thou comest, Eva ! to my sight 
An angel minister of heavenly light : — 
The sons of frozen climes can never see 
Summer's bright smile so glad as I see thee : 
Thy steps to me are lovelier than the ray 
Of roses on ni^t's cheek—the blush of day. 



CDONNELL AND THE FAIR HTZaERALP 

BY THE HON. GAVAN DITPFY, 

A fawn that flies with sudden spring, 

A wild bird fluttering on the wiog, 

A passing gleam of April sun, 

She flashed upon me and was gone 2 

Ko chance did that dear face restore. 

Nor then-nor now-nor evermore. 

But sure, I see her in my dreams, 

With eyes where love's first dawning beams ; 

And tones, like Irish music, say — 

" You ask to love me, and you may ;" 

And so I know she tvill be mine, 

Tha$ rose of princely Geraldine. 

A voice that thrills with modest doubt, 
A tale of love can ill pour out ; 
But, oh ! when love wore manly guise, 
An(i warrior feats woke woman's sighs- 
"With Irish sword, on Irish soil, 
I might have won that kingly spoil. 
But then, perchance, the Desmond race 
Had deemed to mate with mine disgrace ; 
For mine's that strain of native blood 
. That last the N'orman lance ml\i«Xoo^ \ 
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And still when mountain war was waged. 
Their sparths among the Normans raged, 
And burst through many a serried line 
Of Lacy, Burke, and Geraldine. 

And yet methinks in battle press. 

My love, I could not love you less ; 

For, oh 1 'twere sweet brave deeds to do 

For. our old, sainted land, and you ! 

To sweep, a storm, through Barrensmore, 

With Docwra's scattered ranks before, 

like chajffupon our northern blast ; 

Nor rest till Baim's broad waves are passed, 

Till Inbhar sees our flashing line^ 

Till Darha's lordly towers are mine, 

And backward borne, as seal and sign, 

The fairest maid of Geraldine. 

But, Holy Bride,* how sweeter still 

A hunted chief on Faughart hill. 

With all the raging Pale behind. 

So sweet, so strange a foe to Una ! 

Soft love to plant where terror sprung. 

With honey speech of Irish tongue ; 

Again to dare Clan-Geralt*s swords 

For hope of some sweet, stolen words. 

Till many a danger passed and gone. 

My suit has sped, my Bride is won — 

She's proud Clan-Connell's Queen and mine. 

Young Geraldine, of Geraldine. 

But sure that time is dead and gone 
When worth alone such love had won. 
For hearts are cold, and hands are bought, 
And faith, and lore, and love are nought 1 
Ah, trust me, no ! The pure and tnie 
The genial past may still renew ; 

♦ St. Bride, or Br\gv3L. 
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Still love as then * and still no less ' 
Strong hearts shall snatch a brave success, 
And to their end right onward go, 
As Ema's tide to Assaroe.* 

Oh ! Saints may strive for Martyr's crown, 
And warriors watch by leaguered town^ 
But poor is all their toil to mine, 
Till won*s my Bride — my Geraldine ! 



THE COOLUN.t 

TBAK8LATED FBOX THtt IRISH. 

BT SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.I>., H.B.LA. 

Oh, had you seen the Coolun, 

Walking down by the cuckoo's street;J 
With the dew of the meadows shining 

On her milk-white twinkling feet. 
Oh, my love she is, and my coteen oge. 

And she dwells in Bal'nagar ; 
And she bears the palm of beauty bright 

From the fairest that in Erin are. 

In Bal'nagar is the Coolun, 

Like the berry on the bough her cheek ; 
Bright beauty dwells for ever 

On her fair neck and ringlets sleek : 
Ok sweeter is her mouth's soft music 

Than the lark or thrush at dawn, 
Or the blackbird in the greenwood singing 

Farewell to the setting sun. 

* A waterfall In Tyrconnell, the O'Donneirs county. 

t tin ClitiiV-plilonri.— 2%e Coolun, the Llalden of fair flowing 
Locks. 

t This word is incorrectly and nnlnteljigibly printed in the original. I 
am helped, I believe, to the proper word by the following passage In Mr. 
Ferguson's first article on Hardiman's Minstrelsy {University JtagaHne^ 
TOl. iii. 447)—" The bagpipes are drawing tYieVc \Bje^\»\«ft.X20k> \\q«w %» \«« 
consumptive langa, and Frencli-horiis'ha,\e\>eeTV.\i<tKC^Vcw ^ ^'^ ^Nswiw^*- 
pbe cuckoos."* 18iS, 
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Eise up, my hoy ! make ready 

My torse, for I forth would ride, 
To follow the modest damsel, 

Where she walks on the green hill side : 
For e'er since our youth were we plighted, 

In faith, troth, and wedlock true — 
Oh, she's sweeter to me than nine times orer, 

Than organ or cuckoo ! 

Oh, ever since my childhood 

I loved the fair and darling child, 
But our people came between us. 

And with lucre our pure love defiled : 
Oh. my woe it is, and my bitter pain. 

And I weep it night and day. 
That the coleen hawn of my early love 

Is torn from my heart away. 

Sweet-heart and faithful treasure, 

Be constant still, and true ; 
Nor for want of herds and houses 

Leave one who would ne'er leave yon, 
rUpledge you the blessed Bible, 

Without and eke within. 
That the faithful God will provide for us, 

Without thanks to kith or kin. 

Oh Jove, do you remember 

When we lay all night alone, 
Beneath the a& in the winter-storm, 

When the oak wood round did groan ) 
No shelter then from the blast had we, 

The bitter blast or sleet. 
But your gown to wrap about our heads 

And my coat around our feet. 

rrbto iwen It called an "Irish Rusno Ballad,** hf Dr. F^smMs. 
kit ibvf ^ lyit WMem Oael, p. 311.-£i>.] ' ^ 
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BEIQHIDIN BAN MO STOBE.* 

BY EDWARD WALSH. ' 

IBHgidin ban tno store is, in English, /a»r young hride^ or Bridget mjf 
treasure. The proper sound of this phrase is not easily found by the 
mere English-speaking Irish. The following is the best help I ean 
Afford tliem in the case:— ^'^rM-d/ieen-datM-mu^Aore.** The proper 
name Brlghit, or Bride, signifies a fiery dart^ and was the name of tho 
fodiflM of poetrjr in the pagan days of Ireland.->AuTHOB'a MoTiJ 

I AM a wand'ring minstrel mani 

And Love my only theme, 
Tve stray'd beside the pleasant Bann^ 

And ete the Shannon's stream ; 
I've pip'd and pla/d to wife and maid 

By Barrow, Bnir, and Nore, 
But never met a maiden yet 

Like biMji-oiti t)Aii tno sco|\« 

My girl hath ringlets rich and rare^ 

By Nature's fingers wove — 
Loch-Carra's swan is not so fair 

As is her breast of love ; 
And when she moves, in Sunday sheen. 

Beyond our cottage door, 
rd scorn the high-born Saxon queen 

For "bjuji-om "Bah mo scot\ 

It is not that thy smile is sweet. 
And soft thy voice of song — 

It is not that thou fleest to meet 
My comings lone and long ! 

But that doth rest beneath thy breast, 
A heart of purest core, 

Whose pulse is known to me alone^ 
tno D|\i5in bAn Afcop. 

* t>t\gt'om V>^ two Qcox^ 
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THE LAMENTATION OF FELIX MCCARTHY. 

TBAXaLATED FBOX IBB IBUK. 

BY J. J. CALLANAN. 

• 

[From the Inquiries we hare made (says the author) concerning the 
tragical circumstance that gave rise to the folloiriog effo^on, we learn 
that Felix M'Carthy had been compelled, during a period of dUtnrbaaco 
and persecution, to fly for safety to a mountainous region, in the western 
part of this county (Cork). He was accompanied in his fli^t by a wife 
and four children, and found an asylum in a lone and secloded glen, 
where he constructed a rude kind of habitation as a temporary reaidmce. 
One night, during the absence of himself and his wife, this iU-eontrived 
structure suddenly gave way, and buried the four children, who were 
asleep at the time, in its ruins. What the feelings of the father were 
will be best learned from the following lamentation— Autbor's^otk.] 

Fll sing my children's death-song, tho^ 
My voice is faint and low ; 
Mine is the heart that's desolate — 
*Tis I will mourn their fate, 

m sing their death-song, tho' the dart 
Is ranldin^ in my heart : 
No friend is here my pangs to soothe, 
In this deep solitude. 

Weep not the widow's grief to see, 
When wild with agony ! 
Nor mourn to hear the bridegroom rave, 
Above his partner's grave. 

But weep for one whose bitter wail, 
Is poured upon the gale, 
Like the shrill bird that flutters nigh 
The nest, where its crushed offspring lie. 

Yes ! I will sing this song of woe. 
Till life's last spark shall glow. 
Like the swan floating on the surge, 
That munuun its unwilling dirge. 
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Thou Callaghan, devoid of sin — 
And Charles of the silken skin, 
Mary and Anne, my peerless flower, 
Entombed within an nour. 

My four sweet children fair and brave, 
Laid in one grave — 
Wound of my soul, that I should say 
Your death-song in one day ! 

Vain was the blood of Eiver's race, 
And every opening grace, 
And youth undarkened by a cloud — 
Against an early shroud ! 

Mute are the tongues that sung for me, 
In joyful harmony : — 
Cold are the lips whose welcome kiss 
To me was heavenly bliss. 

Oh ! but for him whose head was bow'd 
'Mid Calvary's mocking crowd — 
Soon would I fly the painful day, 
And follow in their way. 

Yet moiimed not He in voiceless gloom, 
O'er Lazarus in the tomb- 
Rushed not the flood from his dimmed eyes 1 
Heav'd not his breast with sighs 1 

Yes, for his kindred from the day. 
That earthward darkling lay, — 
Then do not chide that I should mourn 
For them that won't return. 

And mourned not the pure Virgin, when 
Her Son, transfixed by men, 
Writh'd in the throes of his dark A^QXk'^ \ 
Tizen hhme not me. 



i8e 



*« °nes were laid lo^^^S blow. 
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I pity her who never more will know 
Contentment here below : 
Who fed them at the fountain of her breasti 
And hush'd their infant rest. 

Her faded eyes, her anguish speak — 
And her clasp'd hands, so weak ! 
'Tis she, alas ! of Erin's daughters 
Hath seen* the ruin of slatt^ghters.-^ 




PASTHEEN nOKt 

IRISH BVSnO lONQk 

BY SAMUEL FIBOITSON, LL.D., M.R.LA. 

. [Li Hardiman's "Irish Minstrelsy,** voL I., p. 380, tliere It a note upon 
the original of Paistheen Fion. The name may he translated either fair 
jrouth or fair maiden, and the writer supposes it to hare a political 
-meaning, and to refer to the son of James IL— £i>. 

Oh, my fair Pastheen is my heart's delight ; 

Her gay heart laughs in her blue eye bnght ; 

Like the apple blossom her bosom white, 

And her neok like the swan's on a March mom bright ! 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come with me 1 come 
with me ! 

Oro. come with me ! brown girl, sweet ! 

Ana, oh ! I would go through snow and sleet 

If you would come with me, J)rown girl, sweet I 

ove of my heart, my fair Pastheen I 

er cheeks are as red as the rose's sheen, 

it my lips have tasted no more, I ween, 

an the glass I drank to the health of my queen ! 

Iiis last expression may appear strange to the English reader, hut 
I literal translation of the original.— Author's Mon. 
lis poem is taken from Bolster's Quarterly MagaHns, rti» L, 
18zis. It is not included in the collection of CaDanan's Poemt^ 
hed in 1829, in London —"Cu sheen Loo," p. 78, ia «^fio\aSiiw«&.VctfGBk 
ne magazine, and jt i^ likewise omitted tYOi\\ tYvaXi C)ci\\oc^<sii« 
f is printed Fix:; in The Lays o/ the We8tcnvGaU,v-^*^ 
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Then, Ore, come with me ! come with me ! come 

with me ! 
Oro, come* with me ! brown girl, sweet ! 
And, oh ! I would go through snow and sleet 
If you would come with me, brown girl, sweet ! 

Were I in the town, where's mirth and glee, 
Or 'twixt two barrels of barley bree. 
With my fair Pastheen upon my knee, 
'Tis I would drink to her pleasantly ! 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come with me ! coma 
with me ! 

Oro, come with me ! brown girl, sweet ! 

And, oh ! I would go through snow and sleet 

If you would come with me, brown girl, sweet ! 

Nine nights I lay in longing and pain, 
Betwixt two bushes, beneath the rain. 
Thinking to see you, love, once again ; . 
But whistle and call were all in vain ! 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come with me ! come 
with me ! 

Oro, come with me ! brown girl, sweet ! 

And, oh ! I would go through snow and sleet 

If you would come with me, brown girl sweet I 

I'll leave my people, both friend and foe ; 
From all the girls in the world I'll go ; 
But from you, sweetheart, oh, never ! oh, no ! 
Till I lie in the coffin, stretched, cold and low ! 

Then, Oro, come with me ! come with me ! come 
with me ! 

Oro. come with me ! brown girl, sweet ! 

Ana, oh ! I would go through snow and sleet 

If you would come with me, brown girl, sweet ! 

•The emphasis is on * Come."— i4tt/^or*< Note.— See Lavs &f fh$ 
Western Gale, p. 204. 
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THE PATRIOT'S BRIDE. 

BY THE HON. GAVAN DUFFY. 

On ! give me back that royal dream 

My fancy wrought, 
When I have seen your sunny eyes 

Grow moist with thought ; 
And fondly hop'd, dear Love, your heart from mine 

Its spell had caught ; 
And laid me down to dream that dream divine, 

But true methought. 
Of how my life's long task would be, to make yours 
' blessed as it ought. 

To learn to love sweet Nature more 

For your sweet sake. 
To watch with you — dear friend, with you ! — 

. Its wonders break ; 
The sparkling Spring in that bright face to see 

Its mirror make — 
On summer moms to hear the sweet birds sing 

By linn and lake ; 
And know your voice, your magic voice, could still a 
grander music wake ! 

On some old shell-strewn rock to sit 

In Autumn eves, 
Where grey Killiney cools the torrid air 

Hot autumn weaves ; 
Or by that Holy Well in mountain lone, 

Where Faith believes 
(Fain would I b'lieve) its secret, darling, wish 

The heart achieves. 
Yet, oh, its Saint was not more pure than she to whom 

My fond heart cleaves. 

To see the dank mid-winter night 

Pass like a noon, 
Sultry with thought from minds that teemed, 
And glowed like June ; 
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Whereto would pass in sculp'd and piotored train 

Arf 8 magic boon ; 
And Music thrill with many a haughty strain. 

And dear old tune, 
TiU hearts grew sad to hear the destined hour to pai 

had come so soon. 

To wake the old weird world that sleeps 

In Irish lore ; 
The strains sweet foreign Spenser sung 

By Mulla's shore ; 
Dear Curran's airv thoughts, like purple birds 

That snine and soar ; 
Tone's fiery hopes, and all the deathless words 

That Grattan swore : 
The songs that once our own dear Davis sung j al 
me ! to sing no more. 

To search with mother-love the gifts 

Our land can boast— 
Soft Ema's isles, Neagh's wooded slopes, 

Clare's iron coast ; 
Eildare, whose legends grey our bosoms stir 

With fay and ghost ; 
Grey Moume, green Antrim, purple Glenmalur— 

Lene's fairy host ; 
With raids to many a foreign land to learn to lof 
dear Ireland most 

And all those proud old victor-fields 

We thrill to name ; 
Whose memories are the stars that light 

Longnights of shame ; 
The Cairn, the Dun. the Bath, the ToweJr, the Keep, 

That still proclaim 
In chronicles of clay and stone, how true, how deep, 

Was Eire's fame. 
Oh ] we shall see them all, with her, that dear, dei 

friend we two ha^e \ove^ ^'^ ^\a!^ 
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Yet ah I how truer, tenderer still 

Methought did seem 
That scene of tranquil joy, that happy home, 

By Dodder's stream ; 
Tlie morning smile, that grew a fbcM star 

With love-lit Beam, 
The ringing laugh, locked hands, and all the far 

And shining stream 
Of daily love, that made our daily life diviner than a 

dream. 

for still to me dear FriencL dear Love, 

Or both— dear Wife, 
Your image comes with serious thoughts, 

But tender, rife ; 
No idle playf hing to caress or chide 

In sport or strife ; 
Bat my best chosen friend, companion, guidoi 

To walk through life 
link'd hand in hand— two equal, loving friends, true 
husband and true wife, 



THE COULIN FOBBIDDEN. 

BT OABBOLL MALONE. 

tia the tweiii]r>elgbih Tear of the reign of Henry VTII.tn aet wif mad« 
respecting the habits and dress in general of the Irish* whereby all persons 
were restrained from being shorn or shaven above the ears, or from wear- 
ing glibbes, or Coalins (long locks) on their heads, or hair on their upper 
Hp, ealled CrommeaL On this occasion a song was written by one of our 
bards, in which an Irish virgin is made to give the preference to her dear 
Coulin (or the yonth with the flowing locks), to all strangers (bv which 
the English were meant), or those who wore their habits. Ot this son^ 
the air alone has reached us, and is universally wimix%(L^Wali4r, tu 
quoUd In Moore't Melodist, 

It so happens, however, on taming to the above statute, that no 
mention is to be fonnd therein of the Coulin. But in the year 1295, a 
Parliament was held in Dublin \ and then an act was passed which more 
than expressly names the Coulin, and minutely describes it for its mom 
eflfectnal prohibition. This, the only statute made in Ireland that names 
the Ck>ulin, was passed two hundred and forty-two years before the act 
cited by Mr. Moore ; and, in consequence of it, tomb ol l\i<&\i^<i^«^«\\9)iiCBi^ 
wlio Ured nm ^e fMt of EogUiih goyexumftiv^ Qt ^Niii&i^ \a >ui^ ^«^ 
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interconrse with the English districts, did, in or soon after that year, 1295, 
ciit off their Coulins, and a distinct memorial of the event was made in 
writing by the Officers of the Crown. It was on this occasion that the ^ 
bard, ever adhesive to national habits, endeavoured to fire the patriotism 
of a conforming cheif tain; and, in the character of some favourite virgin, 
declares her preference for her lover with the Coulin, before him who 
complaisantly assumed the adornments of foreign fashion.— Z>u62^ Peiim$ 
Journal} 

The last time she looked in the face of her dear, 
She breathed not a sigh, and she shed not a tear ; 
But she took up his harp, and she kissed his cold cheek — 
"'Tis the first, and the last, for thy Norah to seek." 

For beauty and bravery Cathan was known, 
And the long flowing coulin he wore in Tyrone ; 
The sweetest of singers and harpers was he, 
All over the North, from the Bann to the sea. 

O'er the marshes of Dublin he often would rove, 
To the glens of O'Toole, where he met with his love : 
And at parting they pledged that, next midsummers 

day, 
He would come for the last time, and bear her away. 

The king had forbidden the men of O'Neal, 
With the coulin adorned, to come o'er the pale ; 
But Norah was Irish, and said, in her pride, 
" If he wear not his coulin, I'll ne'er be his Dride." 

The bride has grown pale as the robe that she wears, 
For the Lammas is come, and no bridegroom appears ; 
And she barkens and gazes when all are at rest, 
For the sound of his harp, and the sheen of his vest 

Her palfrey is pillioned, and she has gone forth 
On the long ruffged road that leads down to the North ;— 
Where Eblana s strong castle frowns darkly and drear, 
Is the head of her Cathan upraised on a spear. 

The Lords of the Castle had murdered him there, 
And all for the wearing that poor lock of hair : 
For the word she had spoken in mirth or in pride, 
Ser lover, too fond and too i«i\\ii\3\,\ia^ ^^\ 
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IVas then that she looked on the face of her dear, 
She breathed not a sigh, and she dropped not a tear ; 
She took up his harp, and she kissed nis cold cheek : 
** Farewell ! 'tis the first for thy Norah to seek." 

And afterward, oft would the wilderness ring, 
As, at night, in sad strains, to that harp she would sing 
f Her heartbreaking tones,~we remember them well — 
But tl]^ words of her walling, no mortal can tell. 



THE IfelSH EMIGRANT'S MOTHER 

BY DENIS FLOBENCB MAC-CARTHY, M.R.I.A. 

**0h ! come, my mother, come away, across the sea- 
green water ; 

Oh ! come with me, and come with him, the husband 
of thy daughter ; 

Oh! come with us, and come with them, the sister and 
the brother. 

Who, prattling, climb thine aged knees, and call thy 
daughter— mother. 

"Oh ! come, and leave this land of death — this isle of 

desolation — 
wiis speck upon the sun-bright face of God's sublime 

creation. 
Since now o'er all our fatal stars the most malign 

hath risen, 
"When Labour seeks the Poorhouse, and Innocence 

the Pris6n. 

*'Tis true, o'er all the sun-brown fields the husky 
[ . wheat is bending ; 
\ ' xis true, God's blessed hand at last a better time ia 
sending ; 
Tis true, the island's agM face looks happier and 

^ younger, 
«iit in the best of days we've knovni fti'B wtoift^s* «cl^ 
the hunger, ^ 
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^^ When health breathed out in every breeze^ too oft 

we've known the fever — 
Too oft, my mother, have we felt the hand of the 

bereaver ; 
Too well remember many a time the mournful task 

that brought him, 
When freshness fanned the Summer air, and coolad 

the glow of Autumn. 

" But then the trial, though severe, stiU testified our 

patience, 
We bowed with mingled hope and fear to God's wiae 

dispensations; 
We felt the gloomiest time was both a promise and a 

warning, 
Just as the darkest hour of night is herald of the 

morning. 

V* But now through all the black expanse no hopefal 
morning breaketh^— 

No bird of promise in our hearts^ the gladsome song 
awaketh ; 

No far-off gleams of good light up the hills of ex- 
pectation — 

Nought but the gloom that might precede the world's 
annihilation. 

'* So, mother, turn thine aged feet, and let our ohildFen 

lead 'em 
Down to the ship that wafts us soon to plenty and to • 

freedom ; 
Forgetting nought of all the past, yet all the past 

forgiving ; 
Come, let us leave the dying land, and fly unto the 

living. 

" They tell us, they who read and think of Ireland's 

ancient story, 
How once its Emerald Tflas fixxi^i^ caA «» Sunburst'i 
Meeting glory 
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Oh 1 if that sun "will pierce no more the dark cloucU 

that efiface it, 
Fly where the rising Stars of Heaven conuningle to 

replace it. 

"So, come, my mother, come away, across the sea- 
green water ; 

Oh ! come with us, and come with him, the husband 
of thy daughter ;* 

Oh ! come with us, and come with them, the sister 
and the brother, 

Who, prattling, climb thine aged knees, and call th^ 
daughter — mother." 

** Ah ! go, my children, go away--obey this inspiration: 
Gk>, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful 

expectation ; 
Go, clear the f orests^ climb the hills, and plough the 

expectant prairies ; 
Qo, in the sacred name of God, and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary's. - 

•* But though I feel how sharp the pang from thee 

and mine to sever. 
To look upon these darling ones the la^t time and for 

ever ; 
Yet in this sad and dark old land, by desolation 

' haunted. 
My heart has struck its roots too deep ever to be 

transplanted. 

''A thousand fibres stiU have life, although the trunk 

isdymg— 
They twine around the yet green grave where thy 

father's bones are lying ; 
Ah ! from that sad and sweet embrace no soil on earth 

can loose 'em. 
Though golden harvests gleam qu \!«^ \s«»s5v»^ 'Wi^ 

golden sands in ita \)oaom. 
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'* Othen are twined around the stone, where ivy 

blossoms Bmother 
The crombling lines that trace thy names, my father 

and my mother ; 
God's blessing be upon their souls — God grant, my 

old heart prayeth, 
Their names be written in the Book whpse writing 

ne'er decayetL 

**Alas! my prayers would never warm within those 

great cold buildings, 
Those grand cathedral churches with their marbles 

and their gUdings ; 
For fitter, than the proudest dome that would hang in 

splendour o'er me, ^ 
ia the simple chapel's white-washed wall, whQce my 

people knelt before me. 

" No doubt it is a glorious land to which you now are 

going, 
Like that which God bestowed of old, with milk and 

honey flowing ; 
But where are the blessed saints of God, whose lives 

of his law remind me, 
Like Patrick, Brigid, and Columbkille, in the land 

rd leave behind me? 

" So leave me here, my •hildren, with my old ways 

and old notions ; 
Leave me here in peace, with my memories and 

devotions : 
Leave me in signt of your father's grave, and as the 

heavens allied us, 
Let not, since we were joined in life, even the grave 

divide us. 

** Thejre's not a week but I can hear how you prosper 
better and better, 
For the mighty fireshipa o'et tV'a ^^^ ^^J1 bring the 
expected letter ; 
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And if I need aught for my simple wants, my food or 

my winter firing, 
Thoult gladly spare from thy growing store a little 

for my requiring. 

"Eemember with a pitying love the hapless land that 

bore you; 
At every festal season be its gentle form before you ; 
"When tne Christmas candle is lighted, and the noUy 

and ivy glisten, 
Let your eye look back for a vanished face — for a 

voice that is silent, listen 1 

. " So go, my children, go away — obey this inspiration : 
Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful 

expectation ; 
Gh>, clear the forests^ climb the hills, and plough the 

expectant prairies ; 
Go, in the sacred name of Qod, and the Blessed 

Virgin Mary V 



THE MUSTER OF THE NORTH. 

A.D. 1641. 

BY THE HON. GAVAN DUFFY. 

pVe deny, and hare always denied, the alleged massacre of 1641. But 
that the people rose under their Chiefs, seized the English tOMrns, and ex« 
peUed the English settlers, and in doing so committed many excesses, is 
nndenlable— as is equally the desperate jirovocation. The ballad here 
ininted is not meant as an apology for these excesses, which wo condemn 
and lament, but as a true representation of the feelings of the insurgents 
in the first madness of success.] 

. Joy ! joy ! the day is come at last, the day of hope and 
pride, 

And see ! our crackling bonfires light old Banna's joy- 
ful tide, 

And gladsome bell, and bugle horn, from Inbhar's''^ 
captured Towers, 

Hark ! how they tell the Saxon swine, tla&VdxAS& ^x^xs^ 

^ ♦ Newry. 
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Glory to God ! my eyes have deen the ransomed fields 

of Down, 
My ears have drunk the joyful news, "Stout Feidhlim* 

hath his own." 
Oh ! may thev see and hear no more, oh ! may they 

rot to Clay, 
When they forget to triumph in the conquest of to-day. 

Now, now we'll teach the shameless Scot to purge his 

thievish maw, 
Now, now the courts may fall to pray, for justice is the 

law, 
Now shall the Undertakerf square for once his loo&o 

accounts. 
We'll strike, brave boys, a fair result, from all his false 

amounts. 

Come, trample down their robber rule, and smite its 

venal spawn, 
Their foreign laws, their foreign church, their ermine 

and their lawn. 
With all the specious fry of fraud that robb'd us of our 

own; 
And plant our ancient laws again, beneath our lineal 

throne. 

Our standard flies o'er fifty towers, o'er twice ten thou- 
sand men : 

Down have we plucked the pirate Red,' never to rise 
again : 

The Green alone shall stream above our native field 
and flood — 

The spotless Green, save where its folds ore gemmed 
with Saz6n blood I 



t The Scot 

re called Undertaken. 



k / The Scotch and EngUsli ad^enluc^T^ '^^asl^«A VskXS^n^KtV) Uvi&ib\T» 
mman 
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, Hty !* no, no • you dare not, Priest— not yon, onr 

Father, dare 
\ Preach to us now that Godless creed — ^the murdereifs 
blood to spare ; 
To spare his blood, while tombless still our slaughtered 

kin implore 
** Graves and revenge" from Gobbin-Cliffs and Car- 
rick's bloody shore !t 

Pity— could we " forget — forgive," if we were clods ot 

clay, 
. Our mart^nr^d priests, our banished chiefs, our race in 

dark decay. 
And worse than all— youknow it. Priest — ^the daughters 

of our land. 
With wrongs we blushed to name until the sword wad 

in our hand ! 

Hty ! well, if you needs must whine, let pity have its 
way. 

Pity for all our comrades true, far from our side to- 
day ; 

The prison-bound who rot in chains, the faithful dead . 
who poured 

Their blood 'neath Temple's lawless axe or Parson's 
ruffian sword. 

They smote us with the swearer's oath, and with the 

murderer's knife, 
We in the open field will fight, fairly for land and life ; 
But, by the Dead and all their wrongs, and by our 

topes to-day. 
One of us twain shall fight their last, or be it we ot 

they— 

* Leiand, the Protestant Historian, states that the Catholic Prlesti 
•* laboured zeal(nuip to moderate the excesses of war ;" and frequently 
protected the English by concealing them in thelt p\&fie% ul ^Q-tifi^.^^vGA. 
even under their altars. 

f The scene of the dreadful massacre of tlieiiXiottwi^xitSVc^^W^'^*'^'*^^ 
pimd M&gee by the garrison of Canlckf eigua. 
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They banned onr faith, they banned oar lives^ th^ 

trod us into earth, 
Until our very patience stirred their bitter hearts to 

mirth; 
Even this great flame that wraps them now, not we 

but thet/ have bred : 
Yes, this is their own work, and now, their work be on 

their head. 

Nay, Father, tell us not of help from Leinster's Nor- 
man Peers, 

If that we shape our holy cause to match their selfish 
fears — 

Helpless and hopeless be their cause, who brook a vain 
delay. 

Our ship is launched, our flag*s afloat, whether they 
come or stay. 

Let silken Howth and savage Slane still kiss theii 

tyrant's rod, 
And pale Dunsatiy still prefer his Master to his God ; 
Little we heed their father's sons the Marchmen of the 

Pale, 
li Irish hearts and Irish bands have Spanish blades 

and mail? 

Then, let them stay to bow and fawn, or fight with 
cunning words ; 

I fear me more their courtly arts than England's hire- 
ling swords ; 

Natheless their creed they hate us still, as the De- 
spoiler hates, 

Could tney love us and love their prey--our kinsmen's 
lost estates ! 

Our rude array's a jagged rock to smash the spoiler's 

power, 
Or need we aid. His aid we laa.^e 'wh.o doomed i)u9 
gracious AQur ; 
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Of yore^He led his Hebrew host to peace through 

strife and pain, 
And us He leads the self-same path, the self-same goal 

to gain. 

Down from the sacried hills whereoh a Saint* com- 
muned with God, 

Up from the vale where BagneU's blood manured the • 
reeking sod, 

Out from the stately woods of Triuch,t M*Kenna's 
plundered home, 

liike Malin's waves, as fierce and fast, our faithful 
clansmen come. 

Then, brethren, on /•— CNeill's dear shade would frown 
to see you pause — 

Our banished Hugh, our martyred Hugh, he's watch- 
ing o'er your cause — 

His genrous error lost the land — ^he deem'd the 
Norman true. 

Oh, forward ! frienas, it must not lose the land again 
in you! 

DRIMIN DHU. 

A JACOBITB BBLIO— TRANSLATED FROH THE IRISH. 

BY SAM\JEL FEEGUSON, 1L.D., M.R.I.A. 

Ah, Brimin Dhu deelish, ah pride of the flow, J 
Ah, where are your folks, are they living or no ] 
They're down in the ground, 'neath the sod lying low, 
Expecting King James with the crown on his brow. 

But if I could get sight of the crown on his brow. 
By night and day travelling to London I'd go ; 
Over mountains of mist and soft mosses below, 
Till rd beat on the kettle-drums, Drimin Dhubh, O \ 

Welcome home, welcome home, Drimin Dhubh, O ! 
Good was your sweet milk for drinking, I trow ; 
With your face like a rose, and your dew-lap of snow, 
I'll part from you never, ah, Drimin Dhubh, O ! 

• St. Patrick, whose favourite retreat vaa lJb^\\i C\k»JOMSL ^J-fcRft^^. 
Cmtbsl'sbalf), in the county Down.. . .. v^^ " 

f Improperly written Tmagh. % The boU gtws^ ^w^» w. ^^A ^orav 
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DARK ROSALEEN. 

XBAK8LATED TROU THE IBI6H. 

BY JAMES CLAKENCE MANGAIT. 

[This impassioned ballad^ entitled in the original BoMn Dvh (6t ThB 
Black Little Rose), was written in the reign of Elizabeth by one of fhe 
poets of the celebrated Tirconnellian chieftain, Hugh the Red O^DonnelL 
It purports to be an allegorical address from Hugh to Ireland on tba 
subject of his lore and struggles for her, and his resolve to raise her 
again to the glorious position she heldfas a nation before theirmption of 
the Saxon and Norman spoilers. The true character and meaning of tha 
figurative allusions with which it abounds, and to two only of which I 
need refer here— viz., the " Roman wine" and " Spanish ale" mentioned 
in the first stanza— the intelligent reader will* of cottrse, And h« ^U!B« 
cuUy in understanding.] 

MY Dark Rosaleen, 

Do not sigh, do not weep ! 
The priests are on the ocean greeil, 

They march along the deep. 
There's wine .... from the royal Pope, 

Upon the ocean green ; 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, * 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen 1 
Shall glad your heart, shall give yoti hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and ho]pe, • 

My Dark Rosaleen 1 

Over hills, and through dales. 

Have I roamed for your sake ; 
All yesterday I sailed with sails 

On river and on lake. 
The Erne, .... at its highest flood, 

I dashed across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my blood, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen ! 
Oh } there was lightning in my blood, 
Sed lightning lightened tlaiou^ tk^ \A.QQd^ 
My Dark Kos^een I 
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All day long, in nnrest, 

To and fro, do I move, 
The very soul within my breast 

Is wasted for you, love 1 
The heart .... in my bosom faints 

To think of you, my queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 

My Dark Rosaleen I 

My own Eosaleen ! 
To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 

My l)ark Roealeen ! 

Woe and pain, pain and woe. 

Are my lot, night and noon. 
To see your bright face clouded so, 

Like to the mournful moon. 
But yet .... will I rear your throne 

Again in golden sheen ; 
'Tis you shall reign, shall reign alone, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen I 
'Tis you shall have the golden throne 
'Tis you shall rei^n, and reign alone, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 



Over dews, over sands. 

Will I fly for your weal : 
Your holy delicate white hands 

Shall girdle me with steeL 
At home .... in your emerald bowers, 

From morning's dawn tiU e'en. 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers. 

My Dark RosaleeA ! 

My fond Rosaleen ! 
You 11 think of me through daylight's hours. 
My virgin flower, my flowei ol^y^^x8»> 

My Dark Rosaleen I 
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. I oonld scale the blue air. * * & x^ 

I-could plough the hign hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer. 

To heal your many ills ! 
And one .... beamy smile from you 

Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My fond Eosaleen ! 
Would ^ve me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 

My Dark Kosaleen ! 

! the Erne shall run red 

With redundance of blood. 
The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 

And flames wrap hill and wood. 
And ffun-peal, and slogan cry. 

Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die^ 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My own Rosaleen ! 
The Judgment Hour must first be nigl^ 
Ere you can fade, ere you can diO| 

My Dark Rosaleen 1 



V 
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SHANE BWEE ; OR, THE CAPTIVITY OF 

THE GAEL. 

OEIBIONN NA-N-GAOIDBIL.* 

BY JAMES GLABENGE MANQAN. 

[A Translation of the Jacobite song called " G^ibionn na-n-Gaoideil,** 
written by Owen Roe O'Sulliyan, a Kerry poet, who flourished about the 
middle of the last century, f] 

TwAS by sunset I walked and wandered 
Over hill sides and over moors, 
With a many sighs and tears 
Sunk in sadness, 1 darkly pondered 
All the wrongs our lost land endures 
In these latter night-black years. 
" How," I mused, " has her worth departed ! 
What a ruin her fame is now ! 
We, once freest of the Free, 
We are trampled and broken-hearted, 
Yea, even our Princes themselves must bow 
Low before the vile Shane Bwee !"J ' 

Nigh a stream, in a gra^'^y hollow. 
Tired, at length, I ^ay down to rest ; 
There the birds and balmy air 
Bade new reveries and cheerier follow, 
Waking newly wiinin my breast 
Thoughts that cheated my despair. 
Wa§ I waking or was I dreaming 1 
I glanced up^ and behold i there shone 
Stich a vision over me ! 
A younff girl, bright as Erin's beaming 
Guardian spirit — now sad and lone. 
Through the Spoiling of Shane Bwee ! 

• ^eibiotin tiA-ii-SAoi'oeiU 

t His death, it has been stated by the late Mr. Edward Walshe, occurred 
In the year 1784. We may, therefore, suppose this aon^tA b2M%\K«cw 
written by the author in his youth— pQTYM.vAsXKraXV^^lwxWS!^. 

t Seagan Buidhe, Yellow John, a name «.^\>\Le^ t^%\ V)^SBAVe«>K^^'t 
Onog^ woA A/tor wards to his adherenta s^ii«n^7« 
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O, for pencil to paint the golden 
Locks that waved in luxuriant sheen 
To her feet of stiUy light ! 
/Not the Fleece that in ages olden 
Jason bore o'er the ocean green 
Into Hellas, gleamed so bright.) 
And the eyebrows thin-arch'd over 
Her mild eves, and more, even more 
Beautiful, methought, to see 
Than those rainbows that wont to hover 
O'er our blue island-lakes of yore. 
Ere the Spoiling by Shane Bwee I 

" Bard 1*' she spake, '' deem not this unreal 
1 was niece of a rair whose peers 
None shall see on Earth again — 
^ONGUS Con, and the Dark O'Niall,* 
Rulers over leme in years 
When her sons as yet were Men. 
Times have darkened ; and now our holy 
Altars crumble and castles fall ; 
Our groans ring through Christendee. 
Still, despond not ! HE comes, though slowly. 
He, the Man, who shall disenthral 
The PBOUD CAPTIVE of Shane Bwee I* 

Here she vanished ; and I, in sorrow 
Blent with joy, rose and went my way 
Homeward over moor and hilL 
0, Great God ! Thou from whom we borrow 
Life and strength, unto Thee I pray ! 
Thou, who swayest at Thy will 
Hearts and councils, thralls, tyrants, freemen. 
Wake through Europe the ancient soul, 
And on every shore and sea. 
From the Blackwater to the Dniemen, 
Freedom's Bell will ere long time toll 
The deep death-knell oi Shane Bweel 
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THE VOICE OF LABOUR 

A CHANT 07 THE CITT UBXTUKGflL 
A.B. 1843. 

BY THE HQK GAVAN DXTFPy. 

Ye who despoil the sons of toil, saw ye this sight 

to-day, 
When stalwart trade in long trigade, beyond a king's 

array,' 
Marched in the blessed light of heaven, beneath the 

open sky, 
Strong m the might of sacred bight, that none dare 

ask them why ] 
These are the slaves, the needy knaves, ye spit upon 

^th scorn — 
The spawn of earth, of nameless birth, and basely bred 

as born ; 
Yet know, ye soft and silken lords, were we the thing 

ye say. 
Your broad domains, your coffered gains, your lives 

were ours to-day 1 

Measure that rank, from flank to flank ; 'tis fifty thou- 
sand strong ; 
And mark you here, in front and rear, brigades as deep 

and long ; 
And know that never blade of foe, or Arran's deadly 

breeze. 
Tried by assay of storm or fray, more dauntless hearts 

than these ; 
The sinewy smith, little he recks of his own child — 

the sword ; 
The men of gear, think you they fear their handiwork 

— a Lord ] 
And undismayed, yon sons of trade might see the 

battles front, 
yfho bravely bore, nor bowed \)^lox^>\!tL^^'^^^i^^^'^^^*^ 

oi want. 



t 
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What lack we here of show and form that lure you, 

Blaves, to death? 
Not serried bands, nor sinewy hands, nor music s 

martial breath • 
And if we broke the slavish 'yoke om* suppliant race 

endure, 
No robbers we — ^but chivalry — the Army of the Poor. 
Shame on ye now, ye Lordly crew, that do your bet- 
ters wrong — 
We are no base and braggart mob, but merciful and 

strong. 
Your henchmen vain, your vassal train, would fly our 

first defiance ; 
In us — ^in our strong, tranquil breasts— abides your 

sole reliance^ 

Ay ! keep them all, castle and hall, coffers and costly 

jewels — . 

Keep jouT vile gain, and in its train the passions that 

it fuels. 
We envy not your lordly lot — ^its bloom or its decay- 

ance ; 
But ye have that we claim as ours— our right in long 

abeyance : 
Leisure to live, leisure to love, leisure to taste our 

freedom — 
Oh ! suffering poor, oh ! patient poor, how bitterly you 

need them! 
"Ever to moil, ever to toil," that is your social charter, 
And city slave or peasant serf, the toiler is its mai-tyr. 

Where Frank and Tuscan shed their sweat the goodly 

crop is theirs — 
If Norway s toil make rich the soil, she eats the fruit 

she rears — 
O^er Maine's green sward there rules no lord, saving 
the Lord on high ; 
£at we are serfs in our own land.— ^twxSiTSia&X/^t^tfill 
ua wbyt 
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The German burgher and his men, brother with bro- 
thers live, 

"While toil must wait without. ycmr gate what gracious 
crusts you give. 

XiODg in your sight, for our own right, weVe bent 
and still we bend •— 

"Why did we bow ] why do we now 1 — Proud masters, 
this must end. 

Perish the past — a generous land is this fair land of 

ours, 
And enmity may no man see between its Towns and 

Towers. 
Come, loin our bands — here take our hands — now 

shame on him that lingers. 
Merchant or Peer, you have no fear from labour's 

blistered fingers. 
Come, join at last—perish the past — ^its traitors, its 

seceders — 
Proud names and old, frank hearts and bold, come 

join and be our Leaders. 
But know, ye lords, that be your swords with us or 

* with our Wronger, 
Heaven be our guide, we Toilers bide tliis lot of shame 

no longer. 



THE WEXFORD INSURGENT. 



T&AKSLATSD FBOIC TUE ZRISU. 



The heroes of Wexford have burst through their 

cJiains, 
And the voice of the freeman is loud o'er her plains — 
The Sassanachs are broken, their horsemeiv ha.-^^ ^'^^ 
And the pride of their host on tti^ movxs&eox^^^ ^<i»»^ 



1 
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For roused is the blood of the bold Shtlmaleer, 
The pride of the conflict when foemen are near — 
And the heroes of Bargy and Bantry are there, 
In the shock ever foremost, in flight in the rear. 

Oh ! soon will the hearths of the traitors be lone, 
And their halls but re-echo the shriek and the groan. 
And the red flame shall burst thro' their roof to the 

sty? 

For the hour of our freedom and vengeance is idgh. 

The men of the mountain are down in the Vale, 
And the flags of Shelbumy are loose to the gale — 
And tho' gentle the Forth, yet her sons never slight. 
For the nuldest in peace are oft boldest in fight. 

The cold-blooded Sassanach is low on the hill 
Like the red rock he presses, as lone and ascnill — 
There, pulseless and cold, the pale beams of the moon 
Show the deep-riven breast of the fallen dragoon. 

And low lies his charger, his bosom all torn, 
And from the dark helmet the horse-hair is shorn, 
^d the hearts of the great, and the brave, and the 

proud. 
Have been trampled in death when the battle was loud. 

Oh ! long in fair England each maiden may mourn — 
The pride of her bosom will never return ; 
His "heart's blood is scattered — his last prayer is said — 
I And the dark raven flaps his wild wing o'er the dead. 

Yes, long she may call him from battle in vain — 
The sight of her lover she ne'er shall regain : 
All cold is his bosom, and crimson his brow. 
And the night wind is sighing its dirge o'er him now. 
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THE DREAM OP JOHN MACDONNELL. 

TBANSLATED FBOU THS IRiSR. 

BY JAMES CLARENCE MANGHK. 

[John MacDonnell, usually called MacDonnell Claragh^ from his 
family residence, was a native of the county of Cork, and may be claaseA 
among the first of the purely Irish poets of the last century. He was 
bom in 1691, and died in 1754. His poems are remarkable for their 
energy, their piety of tone, and the patriotic spirit they eyerywhero 
manifest. The following is one of them, and deserves to be regarded as 
a very curious topographical *' Jacobite relic."] 

I LAY in unrest — old thoughts of pain, 

That I struggled in vain to smother, , 
Like midnight spectres haunted my brain — 

Dark fantasies chased each other ; 
When, lo ! a figure— rwho might it bel 

A tall fair figure stood near me 1 
"Who might it be 1 An unreal Banshee 1 

Or an angel sent to cheer mel 

Though years have rolled since then, yet now 

My memory thrillingly lingers 
On ner awful charms, her waxeu brow, . " 

Her pale translucent fingers ; — 
Her eyes that mirrored a wonder ^orld, 

Her mien of unearthly mildness. 
And her waving raven tresses that curled 

To the ground in beautiful wildness. 

"Whence comest thou, Spirit?" I asked, methoughti 

" Thou ^rt not one of the Banished T 
Alas, for me ! she answered noughfr, 
But rose aloft and vanished ; 
I And a radiance, like to a glory^ beamed 
In the lidit she left behind ner; 
Long time I wept, and at last me-dreamed 
• I l6f t my shieling to find her. 

And first I turned to the thunderous North, 

To Gruagach's mansion kingly ; 
Untouching the earth, I then ft^iaa it^^X^ 

To luYer-lough, and tke Bimi^Y 



i 
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And shining strand of the fishfol Eme^ 
And thence to Croghan the golden. 

Of whose resplendent palace ye learn 
So many a marvel olden ! 

I saw the Mouma's billows flow — 

I passed the walls of Shenady, 
And stood in the hero-thronged Ardroe, 

Embossed amid greenwoods shady - 
. And visited that proud pile that stajids 

Above the Boyne's broad waters, 
Where ^n^os dwells with his warrior bands 

And the fairest of Ulster's daughters. 

To the haUs of Mac-Lir, to Creevroe's height, 

To Tara, the glory of Erin, 
To the fairy palace that glances bright 

On the peak of the blue Cnocfeerin, 
I vainly hied. I went west and east — 

I travelled seaward and shoreward — 
But thus was I greeted in field and at feast-^ 

" Thy way lies onward and forward 1" 

At last I reached, I wist not how, 

The royal towers of Ival, 
Which, under the cliflTs gigantic brow. 

Still rise without a rival; 
And here were Thomon4's chieftains all. 

With armour, and swords, and lances ; 
And here sweet music filled the hall, 

And damsels charmed with dances. 

And here, at length, on a silvery throne, 

Half seated, half reclining, 
With forehead white as the marble stoneu 

And garments so starrUy shining. 
And features beyond the poet's pen — 
The sweetest, saddest features — 
Appeared before me once again, 
^ That fsdreat of living Crealuxea \ 
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** Draw near, mortal !'' she said, withi a sigb, 

" And hear my mournful story 1 
The guardian Spirit of Erin am I, 

But dimmed is mine ancient glory. 
My priests are banished, my warriors wear 

No longer Victory's garland ; 
And my Child,* my Son, my beloved Heir, 

Is an exile in a far land !'* 

I heard no more — ^I saw no more — 

The bands of slumber were broken ; 
And palace and hero, and river and shore, 

Had vanished, and hit no token. 
Dissolved was the spell that had bound nij' will, 

And my fancy thus for a season r 
But a sorrow therefore hangs over me still. 

Despite of the teachings of Eeason I 



THE ORANGEMAN'S WIFK 

BY CARROLL MALONB. 

I WANDER by the limpid shore, 
When fields and flowr'ets bloom y 

But, oh ! my heart is sad and sore-— 
My soul is sunk in gloom — 
All day I cry ohone ! ohone ! 
I weep from night till mom — 

I wish tnat I were dead and gone, 
Or never had been born. 

My father dwelt beside Tyrone, 

And with him child-ren ^ve ; 
But I to Charlemont had gone. 

At service there to live. 
O brothers fond ! O sister dear 1 

How ill I paid your love ! 
O father ! father ! how I fear 

To meet thy soul above I 

* Cluffles St\iwct. 
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My mother left us long jigo ; 

A lovely corpse was she, — 
But we had longer days of woo 

In this sad world to be. 
My weary days will soon be done— 

I pine in grief forlorn ; 
. I wish that I were dead and gone, 

Or never had been bom. 

It was the year of ninety-eight ; 

The wreckers came about ; 
They burned my father's stack of wheat. 

And drove my brothers out ; 
They forced my sister to their lust— ;■ 

God grant my father rest ! 
For the captain of the wreckers thrust 

A bayonet through his breast. 

It was a dreadful, dreadful year ; 

And I was blindly led. 
In lave, and loneliness, and fear, 

A loyal man to wed ; 
And still my heart is his alone, 

It breaks, but cannot turn : 
I wish that I were dead and gone, 

Or never had been born. 

Next year we lived in quiet love. 

And kissed our infant boy ; 
And peace had spread her wings above 

Our dwelling at the Moy. 
And then my wayworn brothers came 

To sharo our peace and rest ; 
And poor lost Kose, to hide her shame 

And sorrow in my breast. 



\ 



They came, but soon they turned and fled — 

Freserve my soul. O God ! 
It was my husband s liand. t\ie^ m^^ 
That sned my father's oVood. 
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All day I cry olione ! ohone ! 

I weep from night till morn ; 
And oh, that I were dead and gone, 

Or never had been bom ! 



THE IRISH CHIEFS. 

BY THE HON. GAVAlf DUFFY. 

Oh ! to have lived like an Irish Chief, when hearts 

were fresh and true. 
And a manly thought, like a pealing bell, would 

quicken them through and through ; 
And the seed of a gen'rous hope right soon to a fiery 

action grew. 
And men would nave scorned to talk, and* talk, and 
never a deed to do. 

Oh ! the iron grasp, 
And the kindly clasp. 
And the laugh so fond and gay ; 
And the roaring board, 
And the ready sword. 
Were the types of that vanished day. 

Oh ! to have lived as Brian lived, and to die as Brian died ; 
His land to win with the sword, and smile,"* as a 

warrior wins his bride. 
To knit its force in a kingly host, and rule it with 

kingly pride. 
And still in the girt of its guardian swords over victor 
fields to ride ; 

And when age was past. 
And when death came fast, 
To look with a softened eye 
On a happy race 
Who had loved his face, 
And to die as a king should die, 

• Our great Brian is called an usurper, Inasmuch as he combined^ by 
.force and policy, the scattered and jealous '^o^et^ ^i \>&^\'^vcw^\sw\j^ ^'^^ 
uoyereigntjr, and ruled it liimsolf ,\>y the DVvVaft x\\ga.\. <il"\i^ai^^«iB^^^^^**^ 
ruler 
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Oh! to have lived dear Owen's life — ^to live for a 

solemn end, 
To strive for the ruling strength and skill God's saints 

to the Chosen send ; 
And to come at length, with that holy strength, the 

bondage of fraud to rend. 
And pour the light of God's freedom in where 
Tyrants and Slaves were denned ; 
And to bear the brand 
With an equal hand, 
Like a soldier of Truth and Eight, 
And, oh ! Saints to die. 
While our flag flew higti, 
Nor to look on its fall or flight. 

Oh ! to have lived as Grattan lived, in the glow of his 

manly years. 
To thunder again tnose iron words that thrill like the 

clash of spears ; 
Once more to blend for a holy end, our peasants, and 

priests, and peers. 
Till England raged, like a baffled fiend, at the tramp 
of our Volunteers. 

And, oh ! best of all. 
Far rather to fall 
(With a blesseder fate than he), 
On a conqu'ring field. 
Than one right to yield. 
Of the Island so proud and free ! 



Yet, scorn to cry on the days of old, when hearts were 

fresh and true. 
If hearts be w%ak, oh ! chiefly then the Missioned their 

work must do ; 
Nor wants our day its own fit way, the want is in yot» 

ajid y(m\ 
For these eyes have seen aa Idn^^ ^ ^^^ aa ever dear 
Enn knew. 



I 
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And with Brian's will. 

And with Owen's skill, 
And with glorious Grattan's love, 

He had freed us soon — 

But death darkened his noon, 
And he sits with the saints above. 

Oh ! could you live as Davis lived—kind Heaven bo 

his bed I 
With an eye to guide, and a hand to rule, and a calm 

and kingly head, 
And a heart from whence, like a Holy Well, the soul 

of his land waS fed — 
No need to cry on the days of old that your holiest 
hope be sped. 

Then scorn to pray 
For a by-past day — 
The whine of the sightless dumb 1 
To the true and wise 
Let a king arise, 
And a holier day is come 1 



DARRYNANE. 

BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CABTHY, M.R.LA. 
[Written in 1844, after a visit to Darrynane Abbey.] 

L 

Where foams the white torrent, and rushes the rill, 
Down the murmuring slopes of the echoing hill- 
Where the eagle looks out from his cloud-crested crags, 
And the caverns resound with the panting of stags — 
Where the brow of the mountain is purple with heath. 
And the mighty Atlantic roUs proudly beneath, 
With the foam of its waves like the snowy /e/w»n«*— 
Oh ! that is the region of wild Darrynane ! . 

* Fenane.—** In the mountains of Slievdongher, and other parts of 
this county, the country people, towards the end of June^ cut tha commit 
mountain fpnat^ called by them fena/M i to^«X^ K»%xtt^i>S&iA^«fi» Vs«>% 
whttft*'— >«»*»'# £erfy. 
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Oil ! fair are the islets of tranquil Glengariff, 
And wild are the sacred recesses of Scariflf — 
And beautv, and wildness, and grandeur, commingle 
By Bantry s broad bosom, and wave-wasted Dingle ; 
But wild as the wildest, and fair as the fairest, 
And lit by a lustre that thou alone wearest — 
And dear to the eye and the free heart of man 
Are the mountains and valleys of wild Darrynane ! 

HL 

And who is the Chief of this lordly domain 1 

Does a slave hold the land where a monarch might 

reign] 
Oh'! no, by St. Finbar,* nor cowards, nor slaves. 
Could live in the sound of these free, dashing, waves 1 
A Chieftain, the greatest the world has e'er Knowu:— 
Laurel his coronet — true hearts his throne — 

Knowledge his sceptre — a Nation his clan 

O'Connell, the Chieftain of proud Darrynane 1 

IV. 

A thousand bright streams on the mountains awake. 
Whose waters unite in O'Donoghue's Lake — 
Streams of Glanflesk and the dark Gishadine 
rnUng the heart of that valley divine ! 
Then rushing in one mighty artery down 
To the limitless ocean by murmuring Lowne If 
Thus Nature unfolds in her mystical plan 
A type of the Chieftain of wild Darrynane ! 

• 

V. 

In him every pulse of our bosoms unite — ^ 
Our hatred of wrong and our worship of right—: 
The hopes that we cherish, the ills we deplore, 
All centre within his heart's innermost core, 

' * The abbey on the grounds of Danynane was founded in the leysBih 

century by the monks of St. Finbar. 
« / The river Lowne is the only outlet \>y -wUcIl all the stream* tbat 
form the Lakes of Killamey discharge fhem&ciV^e&VatA^ 1I^V*4^ flf 
iotme, in the old Jrishf signifying f uU, 
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ich, gathered in one mighty current, are flung 
the ends of the earth from his thunder-toned 

tongue ! 
the Indian looks up, and the valiant Affghftn 
,ws his sword at the echo from far Darrynane 1 

VI. 

; here he is only the friend and the father, 

from children's sweet lips truest wisdom can 

gather, 
i seeks from the large heart of Nature to borrow 
t for the present and strength for the morrow ! 
! who that e'er saw him with children about him, 
i heard his soft tones of affection, could doubt him 1 
life on the truth of the heart or that man 
it throbs like the Chieftain's of wild Darrynane I 

VII. 

! wild Danynane, on thy ocean- washed shore, 

Jl the glad song of mariners echo once more ] 

.11 the merchants, and minstrels, and maidens of 

Spain,^ 
)& again in their swift ships come over the main ? 
.11 the soft lute be heard, and the gay youths of 

France 
d our blue-eyed young maidens again to the dance 1 
ceful and shy as thy fawns, Killenane,* 
the mind-moulded maidens of far t)arrynane 1 

vm. 

.r land of the South, as my mind wandered o'er 
the ioys I have felt by thy magical shore, 
m those lakes of enchantment by oak-clad Glend 
the mountainous passes of bold Iveragh ! 

• 

' Eillenane lies to the east of CaMr. It \va» Ttiw« xws'ccoJuiias.'^ ^fe- 
B tbe MA. Tlies^ moantalns are ttec^uexv^ft^Vf Yaxqa ^11«&ss« ^^kc% 
■ange about in perfect Becurlty;*— SmitWs Kerv^. 
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Like birds wliich are lured to a haven of rest. 
By those rocks far away on the ocean's bright breast* — 
Thus my thoughts loved to linger, as memory ran 
O'er the mountains and valleys of wild Darrynane ! 

1844. 



DEIEDKA'S LAMENT FOR THE SONS OP 

USNACH. 

BY SAMUEL FERGUSON, LL.D., M.1JJ.A. 

[" Then was there no man in the host of Ulster that could be found 
«rho would put the sons of Usnach to death, so loved were they of the 

Seople and nobles. But in the house of Conor was one called 3faini, 
tough Hand, son of fhe King of Lochlint and Naisi had slain his father 
and two brothers, and he undertook to be their executioner. So the 
sons of Usnach were there slain; and the men of Ulster, when they 
beheld their death, sent forth their heavy shouts of sorrow and lamenta 
tion. Then Deirdra fell down beside their bodies, wailing and weeping, 
and she tore her hair and garments, and bestowed kisses on their lifeless 
lips, and bitterly bemoaned them. And a grave 'vas opened for them, 
and Deirdra, standing by it, with her hair dishevelled, and shedding 
tears abundantly, chanted their funeral song.''t] 

The lions of the hill are gone, 
And I am left alone — alone — 
Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep I 

The falcons of the wood are flown. 
And I am left alone — alone — 
Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 

The dragons of the rock are sleeping. 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping — 
Dig the grave, and make it ready, 
Lay me on my true-love's body, 

* The Skellig Rocks. In describing one of them, Keating nys **TMt 

there is a certain attractive virtue in the soil which draws down all the 

birds Vhich attempt to fly over it, and obliges them to light upon tiie 

roek." 

t BibenUn Nij^fts* EnterUitox^Bto, XIi^'^vcc^Vi UMSkaSaoAx tol. it. 
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Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors' sides aright ; 
Many a day the three before me 
On tlieir linked bucklers bore me. 

Lay upon the low grave floor, 
'Neatn each head, the blue claymore ; 
Many a time the noble three 
Redaened these blue blades for me, 

Lay the collars, as is meet, - 
Of their ^eyhounds at their feet ; 
Many -a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 

In the falcon's jesses throw, 
Hook and arrow, line and bow ; 
Never again, by stream or plain, 
Bhall the gentle woodsmen go. 

Sweet companions, ye were ever — 
Harsh to me, your sister, never : 
Woods and wilds, and misty valleys, 
Were with you as good's a palace. 

Oh, to hear my true-love siugingj 
Sweet as sound of trumpets ringing ; 
Like the sway of ocean swelling 
Boiled his deep voice round our dwelling. 

Oh 1 to hear the echoes pealing 
Bound our green and fairy sheeling. 
When the tnree, with soaring chorus, 
Passed the silent skylark o'er us. 

Echo now, sleep, mom and even- 
Lark alone enchant the heaven I 
Ardan's lips are scant of bte^\<\L| 
Neesa'a tongue is cold in. &ea.\!iDu 
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Stag, exult on glen and mountain ! 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain I 
Heron, in the free air warm ye I 
Usnacn's sons no more will haim ye I 

Erin's stay no more you are, 
Rulers of the rid^e of war ! 
Never more 'twill be your fate ^ 
To keep the beam of tattle straight ! 

"Woe is me 1 by fraud and wrong, 
Traitors false and tyrants strong, 
Fell clan Usnach bought and sold. 
For Barach's feast and Conor's gold ! 

Woe to Eman, roof and wall ! . 
Woe to Bed Branch, hearth and hall ! 
Tenfold woe and black dishonour 
To the foul and false clan Conor ! 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
Sick I am, and fain would sleep I 
Dig the grave and make it reaay, 
Lay me on my true-love's body I 



THE PENAL DAYS. 

[" In Scotland what a work have the four-and-twenty letters to show 
for themselves! The natural enemies of vice, and folly, and Slavery; 
the great sowers, hat the still greater weederA of the human soil.*^— /oAn 
Fhilpot Curran.} 

In that dark time of cruel wrong, when oil oxa 

country's breast, f 

*A dreary load, a ruthless code, with wasting terrors 

press'd — 

Our gentry stripp'd of land and clan, sent exiles o'er the 
main. 

To turn the scales otl loievga. Mda tot fcfreign 
^ monarchs' gain ; • 
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Our people trod like vermin down, all fenceless flung 

to sate 
Extortion, lust, and brutal whim, and rancorous bigot 

hate — 
Our priesthood tracked from cave to hut, like felons 

chased and lashed, 
And from their ministering hands the lifted chalice 

dashed — 
In that black time of law-wrought crime,, of stifling 

woe and thrall. 
There stood supreme one foul device, one engine worse 

than all : 
Him' whom they wished to keep a slave, they sought 

to make a brute — 
They banned the light of heaven— they bade instruc- 
. tion's voice be mute. 

God's second priest — the Teacher— sent to feed men's 

mind with lore— 
They marked a price upon his head, as on the priest's 

before. 
Well — ^well they knew that never, face to face beneath 

the sky, 
Could tvranny and knowledge meet, but one of them 

should die : 
That lettered slaves will link their might imtil their 

murmurs grow 
To that imperious thunder-peal which despots quaU 

to know ; 
That men who learn will learn their strength — ^the 

weakness of their lords — 
Till all the bonds that gird them round are snapt like 

Sampson's cords. 
This well they knew, and called the power of .igno- 
rance to aid : 
So might, they deemed, an abject race of soulless serfs 

be made — 
"When Irish memories, hopes, and thoUgkt^..^ /^^^.^ 

withered, branch and stem — 
A race of abject, soulless serfs, to k^v? au^^x^^ lot'Oass^^ 



Ai, ^yA 'jk ^»i aioti aassr& draoif— ^tST* See 
Lasj: 

To .«« wAfc« £»i-Jifd still, t2>« pckas ad people 

St A Chmt ir» worshipped, and icceiTed with tiem- 

\AinyL h^ki-Xfi 2LTiA fear, 
1 1 field and fched, with posted scoots to wain of Uood- 

hotindi* near ; 
Hti]],/!Tr/achiri;^ 'ijeath the ehelteiing hedge, <«' stzetched 

im monntain ferxi^ 
'Hi^ ieach^:T and hLs popiLs met, felcHiionsIy — ^to learn ; 
Ktill round the [icasants heart of hearts his darling 

TAWfic twin^id, 
A f 'flint of irixh s^^bs or smiles in eveir note enshrined. 
And Htill \)t;ni<h: the smotddering tnrf were fond tradi- 

tionH t^^ld 
Of h<3avenly itaints and princely duefiB — ^ihe power and 

faith of old. 

I)ecp lay the RCcds, yet rankest weeds sprang mingled 

— crmld they, fail? 
For what were freedom's blessed worth, if slaveiy 

wrought not bale ] 
Ah thrall, and want and ignorance, still deep and 

dijcpcr grow. 
Wliat marvel wc^^knessi gloom, and strife fell dark 

amongHt us too ; 
And servile thoughts, that measure not the inborn 

Wealth of man — 
And lorvile cringe, and subterfuge to scape our master's { 

ban; i 
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And dmnkeness — our sense of Mroe a little while to 

steep — 
And aimless feud, and murderous plot — oh, one could 

pause and weep ! 
'Mid all the darkness, faith in Heaven still shone a 

saving ray, 
And Heaven o'er our redemption watched, and chose 

. its own good day. 
Two men were sent us—one for years, with Titan 

strength of soul, 
To beard our foes, to peal our wrongs, to band us and 

control 
The other at a later time, on gentler mision came. 
To make our noblest glory spring from out our saddest 

shame ! 
On all our wondrous, upward course hath Heaven it« 

• finger set. 
And we— out, on, my countrymen, there's much before 

us yet I 

How sorrowful the useless powers our glorious Island 

yields — 
. Our countless havens desolate, our waste of barren 

fields; 
The all unused mechanic might our rushing streams 

afford. 
The buried treasures of our mines, our sea's unvalued 

hoard ! 
But, oh, there is one piteous waste, whence all the rest 

have grown — 
One worst neglect, the mind of man left desert and 

imsown. 
Send Knowledge forth to scatter wide, and deep to 

cast its seeds, 
The nurse of energy and hope, of manly thoughts 

luid deeds. 
Ijet it fo forth : right soon will spring those forces in 

its train 
That vanquish Nature's stubborn sUen^X >2EkS&» t&a 

earth and main— ^^ 



\ 



^s^ 
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Itself a nobler liarvest far than Autumn tints with 

A higher wealthy a suter gain than wave aud mine 

enfold. 
Let it go forth unstained, and purged from Pride's 

unholy leaven, 
With fearless forehead raised to Man, but humbly 

bent to Heaven : 

Deep let it sink in Irish hearts the story of their isle^ 
And waken thoughts of tenderest love, and burning 

wrath the while ; 
And press upon us, one by one, the fruits of Engljush 

sway, 
And blend the wrongs of bygone times with this om 

fight to day ; 
And show our Father's Constancy by truest instinct led, 
To loathe and battle with the power that on their sub- 
stance fed ; 
And let it place beside our own the world's vast page, 

. to tell • • 

That never lived the nation yet could rule suiothei 

well. 
Thus, thus our cause shall gather strength : no feeling 
vague and bUnd, ' - 

But stamped by passion on the heart, by reason on the 

mind. 
Let it go forth— a mightier foe to England's power 

than all 
The rifles of America— the armaments of Gaul ! 
It shall go forth, and woe to them that bar or thwart 

its way — 
'Tis God's own light— all Heavenly byi^t-^we carp 

nqt who says nay. 

0— > 
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CAKOLAN AND BRIDGET CRUISE. 

BT SAMUEL LOVEB. 

I 

[Ifc is related of Carolan, the Irish "bard, that when deprirad of sight, 
id after the lapse of twenty years, he recognized his first love by the 
uch of her band. The Lady's name was Bridget Cmise; and though 
•t a pretty name, it deserves to be recorded, as belonging to the uromaa 
10 could inspire such a passion.— Author's Motb.] 

" True love can ne'er forget ; 
Fondly as when we met, 
Dearest, I love thee yet, 

My darling one !" 
Thus sung a minstrel gay 
His sweet impassioned lay, 
Down by the ocean's spray, 

At set of sun ; 
But withered was the minstrel's sight, 
Morn to him was dark as night ; 
Yet his heart was full of light 

As he thus his lay begun, 

" True love can ne'er forget j 
Fondly as when we met. 
Dearest, I love thee yet, 

My darling one ! 
. . Long years are past and o'ei^ 

Since from this fatal shore, - ' 

Cold hearts and cold winds bore 

My love from me." 
Scarcely the minstrel spoke. 
When quick, with flashing strokes 
A boat's light oar the silence broke . 

O'er the sea. 

Soon upon her native strand ; 

Doth A lovely lady land, 

"While the minstrel's love-tav3i^\»\MMX^ 

Did o'er his wil4 laait^^ x^wx \ . " 



■^w 
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" True love can ne'er forget ; 
Fondly as when we met^ 
Dearest, I love thee yet. 

My darling one !" 
Where the minstrel sat alone, 
There, that lady fair hath gone. 
Within his hand she Dlaced her own ; 

The bard dropp'd on his knee. 

From his lips soft blessings came. 
He kiss'd her hand with truest flame, 
In trembling tones he named — her name. 

Though he could not see ; 
But oh ! the touch the bard could t^l 
Of that dear hand, remembered weU. 
Ah ! by many a secret spell 

Can true love find her own I 



For true love can ne'er forget ; j 

Fondly as when they met ; ' 

He loved his lady yet. 
His darUng one. 



THE STREAMS. 

BY. MES. DOWNING. 

CThli poem Is taken from a volume entitled Scraps from ike Motmtakii 
by Christabel, published in Dublin in 1840. It contains many beaatlAd 
^iee«8» in which Mrs. Downing has succeeded in nniting miieh of tto 

r»ce and harmony of Mrs. Hemans, to the tendemass and paaalon of 
E. L. What is still better, they are thoroughly Irish in iwntinwt 
Md sxpression.J 

The streams, the dancing streams, 
• How they roU and shine. 
Like youth's fairest dreams. 

When youth is most divine ! 
Clearness where their bed is 

iltfid pebbles in flossy ranks, 
Brightness on theit e^oiea^ 

Jflossoms on ttieix \>M)ika* 
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Look within the valley, 

Many a chanA is there-^ 
The winding, shaded alley. 

The woodbine glist'niug fair ; 
The berries' crimson flush. 

The wild birds' cadence low, 
But, chief of all, the ^sh 

Of the streamliet's singing flow. 

Stand beneath the mountains. 

And down each craggy side, 
From their secret fountains, 

See lines of silver glide — 
Mark how the ripples fling 

Their sparkles round, and say . 
If there is anything . 

More beautiful than they. 

List in night's deep hushing. 

The season time of dreams. 
What are these come rushing ] 

The troubled, sleepless streams! 
Now their waters flashing. 

Like starry-spangled hairs — 
Eolling, bounding, dashing — 

What music like to theirs ? 

Oh ! in the sheltered glen, 
Or on the hill-side fair. 
When spring flowers bloom, or when 

The summer birds are there 
In all that we may see, 

'Neath mom's or evening's beams. 
Can aught in nature be 

Mor^ }ovely than th^ streamy { 
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miSH MAEY. . 

BY JOHW BAKIM, 

Tab away from Erin's strand, 

And vallejrs wideband sounding waters. 
Still she is, in every land, 

One of Erin's real daughters : 
Oh I to meet her he.re is like 

A dream of home and' natal monntains; 
On our hearts their voices strike — 

We hear the gushing of their fonntains ! 
Yes ! our Irish Manr aear 1 

Our own. our real Irish Mary ! 
A flower oi home, fresh blooming come, 

Art thou to us, our Irish Mary i 

Bound about us here we see - 

Bright eyes like hers, and sunny faces, 
Charming all ! if all were free 

Of foreign airs, of borrowed graces. 
Mary^s eye it flashes truth I 

And Maiy's spirit, Mary's nature, 
" Irish Lady," fresh in youth. 

Have beamed o'er every look and feature ! 
Yes ! our Irish Mary dear ! 

When La Toumure doth make us weary, 
"W e have you, to turn unto 

For native grace, our Irish Mary^ 

Sighs of home I— her Erin*s songs 

O'er all their songs we love to listen ; 
Tears of home ! — ^her Erin's wrongs 

Subdue our kindred eyes to gUsten ! 
Oh 1 should woe to gloom coii^^tv 
The c/ear fire-side o£ love a.xva\iQiUQi>^^^ 
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You will see a holier sign 

Of Irish Mary bright upon her ! 
Tes 1 our Irish Mary dear 

Will light that home, though e'er so dreai^r — 
Shining still o'er clouds of ill, 

Sweet star of life, our Irish Mary 1 



THE LAST FEIENDS. 

BY FRANCES BROWN. 

[One of tlie United Irishmen, who lately returned to his eonntry, after 
many years of exile, being aslced what had induced him to revisit Ire- 
land when all his friends were gone, he answered, " I came back to tM 
the mountains."] 

I CAME to my country, but not with the hope 
That brightened my youth like the cloud-lighfin^ 
bow 
• For the region of soul that seemed mighty to cope 
With time and with fortune, had fled from me now ; 
And love, that illumined my wanderings of yore, 

Hath perished, and left but a weary regret 
For the star that can rise on my midnight no more—* 
But the hills of my country they welcome me yet ! 

The hue of their verdure was fresh with me still, 
When my path was afar by the Tanais' lone track : 

From the wide-spreading deserts and ruins that fill 
The land of old story, they summoned me back ; 

They rose on my dreams through the shades of the 
west, 
They breathed upon sands which the dew never wet, 

For the echoes were hushed in the home I loved best — 

' But I knew that the mountains would weloome m6 
yet ! 

The dust of my kindred is scattered -afar, 
- They lie in the desert, the "wM^ «cA \Jaft -^^^^ \ 
For serving the strangers tltitoug^v?».TA«tv^^ 
The isle of their memory co\iid^t«^^»^^CL^^sfiL^^^SS«^^ 
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And I, I return with the memory of years, 
Whose hope rose so high though its sorrow is set ; 

They have left on my som but the trace of their tears— 
But our mountains remember their promises yet 1 

Oh ! where are the brave hearts that bounded of old, 

And where are the faces my childhood hath seen ] 
For fair brows are furrowed, and hearts have grown 
cold, 

But our streams are still bright, and our hills are 
still green ; 
Ay, green as they rose to the eyes of my youth, 

When brothers in heart in their shadows we met ; 
And the hills have no memory of sorrow or death, 

For their summits are sacred to liberty yet I 

Like ocean retiring, the morning mists now 
Koll back from the mountains that girdle our land; 

And sunlight encircles each heath-covered brow 

. For which time had no furrow and tyrants no brand ! 

Oh, thus let it be with the hearts of the isle. 
Efface the dark seal that oppression hath set j 

Give back the lost glory again to the soil. 
For the hills of my country remember it yet. 



THE IRISH EXILES. 

A. CHBISTHAS CAROL. 

BY MARTIN MAC DKBMOTT. 

When round the festive Christmas board, or by the 
Christmas hearth. 

That glorious mingled draught is poured— wine, me- 
lody, and mirth 1 

When friends long absent tell, low-toned, their joys 
»nd sorrows o'er, 
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And hand grftsps hand, and eyelids fiU^ and lips meet 

lips once more — 
Oh ! in that hour 'twere kindly done, some woman's 

voice would say— 
•* Forget not those who're sad to-night — ^poor exiles, 

far away !" 

Alas ! for them this morning's sun saw many a moist 

eye pour 
Its gushing love, with longings vain, the waste Atlantic 

o'er : 
And when he turned his lion-eye this eVningfrom the 

West, 
The Indian shores were lined with those who watched 

his couched crest ; 
But not to share his glory, then, or gladden in his ray, 
They bent their gaze upon his path— those exiles, far 

away ! 

It was— oh ! how the heart will cheat !— because they 

• thought, beyond 
His glowing couch lay that Green Isle of which their 

•hearts were fond ; 
And fancy brought old scenes of home into each 

welling eye, 
And through each breast poured many a thought that 

filled it like a sigh ! 
'Twas then — ^'twas then, all warm with love, they knelt 

them down to pray 
For Irish homes and kith and kin — ^poor exiles, far 

away ! 

And then the mother blest her son, the lover blest the 

maid, 
And then the soldier was a child, and wept the whilst 

he prayed; 
And then the student's pallid cheek flushed red as 

summer rose. 
And patriot soul> forgot ttieii gofii \» ^^fc^ Vot.^^ssd.'^ 
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And, oh ! but then 'warm rows mste bresthed, t&al 

come what might or may, 
They'd right the suffering isle they loved-^those estileS, 

far away 1 

And some there were around the board, like loving 

brothers met, 
The few and fond and joyous hearts that neyer em 

forget: 
They pledged—" The girls we left at home, God bl«M, 

them I" and they gave, 
" The memory of our absent friends, the tender Mid 

the brave I" 
Then up, erect, with nine times nine— Mp, hip, hip — 

hurrah ! 
Drank — "Erin stantha gal go-hraghr* those e^eSj 

far away. 

Then, oh ! to hear the sweet old strains of Irish musio 

rise^ 
J^ike gushing memories of home, beneath far foreign 

skies — 
Beneath the spreading calabash, beneath the tteJlised 

vine. 
The bright Italian myrtle bower, or dark Canadian 

pine — 
Oh! don't these old familiar tones— ^now sad, and 

now so gay- 
Speak out your very, very hearts — ^poor exiles, far awayl 

But, Heavens ! how many sleep afar, all heedless of 

these strains— 
Tired wanderers ! who sought repose through Europe's 

battle plains — 
In strong, fierce, headlong fight they fell— as ships go 

down in storms — 
They fell — and human whirlwinds swept aoross their 
Bbattered forms \ 
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No shroud, but glory, wrapt them round ; nor pra/r 

nor tear had thejr — 
SaTe the Wandering winds and the heavy douds— 
' poor exiles, far away 1 

And might the singer claim a sigh, he, too, could tell 

how, tost 
Upon the stranger's dreary shore, his heart's -best 

hopes were lost — 
How he, too, pined to hear the tones of friendship 

greet his ear, 
And pined to walk the river side, to youthful musing 

And pined, with yearning silent love, amongst his mm 

to stay — 
Alas ! it is so sad to be an exile far away 1 

Then, oh ! when round the Christmas board, or by 

the Christmas hearth, 
That glorious mingled draught is poured — ^wine, 

melody, and mirth 1 
*Whefi«friends long absent tell, low-toned, their joys 

. and sorrows o'er, 
And hand grasps hand, and eye-lids fill, and lips meet 

lips once more — 
In that bright hour, perhaps — perhaps, some woman's 

voice would sav — 
"Think— think on those who weep to-night, poor 

exiles, far away I 
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A SHAMROCK FROM THE IRISH SHOEK 

(On receiying a Shamrock in a Letter from Ireland.) ' 
BY DENIS FLOEENCB MAC-CAETHY, M.B.I.A« 

I. 

O, PosTMAT^ ! speed thy tardy gait- 
Go quicker round from door to door ; 

For thee I watch, for thee I wait, 
Like many a weary wanderer more. 

Thou bringest news of bale and bliss — 
Some life begun, some life well o'er. 

He stops — ^he rings ! — Heaven ! what's this ] 
A Shamrock from the Irish shore ! 



n. 

Dear emblem of my native land, 

By fresh fond words kept fresh and green ; 
The pressure of an unfelt hand — * 

The kisses of a lip unseen ; 
A throb from my dead mother's heart — 

My father's smile revived once more — 
Oh, youth ! oh, love ! oh, hope thou art, 

Sweet Shamrock from the Irish -shore ! 



ni. 

Enchanter, with thy wand of power. 

Thou mak'st the past be present still : 
The emerald lawn— the lime-leaved bower — 

The circling shore — the sunlit hill ; 
The grass, in winter's wintriest hours, 

By dev^ daisies dimpled o'er, 
Half hiding, 'neath their trembling flowers, 

The Shamrock of th^ Irish shore ! 
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IV. 

And thus, where'er my footsteps strayed. 

By Queenly Florence, kingly Rome — 
By raaua's long and lone arcade — 

By Ischials fires and Adrians foam — 
By Spezzia's fatal waves that kissed 

3fy Poet sailing calmly o'er ; 
By all, by each, I mourned and missed 

The Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 

V. 

I saw the palm-tree stand aloof. 

Irresolute 'twixt the sand and sea ; 
I saw upon the trellised roof 

Outspread the wine that was to he ; 
A giant-flowered and glorious tree 

I saw the tall magnolia soar ; 
But there, even there, I longed for thee, 

Poor Shamrock of the Irish shore ! 

VI. - 

Now on the ramparts of Boulogne, 

As lately by the lonely Ranee, 
At evening as I watch the sun, 

I look ! I dream ! Can this be France % 
Not Albion's cliffs, how near they be, 

He seems to love to linger o'er ; 
But gilds, by a remoter sea. 

The Shamrock on the Irish shore ! 

VII. 

I'm with him in that wholesome clime — 

That fruitful soil, that verdurous sod — 
Where hearts unstained by vulgar crime 

Have still a simple faith in God. 
Hearts that in pleasure and in pain, 

The more thejr're trod rebound the more, 
Like thee, when wet with Heaven'^ q^xl^sso^ 

O, Sbamrock of the In&lx aloLOtQ \ 
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vin. 

Memorial of my native land, ' 

True emblem of my land and race — 
Thy small and tender leaves expand 

But only in thy native place. 
Thou needest for thyself and seed 

Soft dews around, kind sunshine o'er ; 
Transplanted, thou'i-t the merest weed, 

O Shamroii: of the Irish shore I 

IX. 

Here on the tawny fields of France, 

Or in the rank, red English clay, 
Thou showest a stronger form, perchance ; 

A bolder front thou may'st display, 
More able to resist the scythe 

That cut so keen, so sharp before ; 
But then thou art no more the blithe 

Bright Shamrock of the Irish shore I 

X. 

Ah, me I to think thy scorns, thy slights. 

Thy trampled tears, thy nameless grave 
On Fredericksburg's ensanguined heights, 

Or by Pot6mac's purple wave 1 
Ah, me ! to think that power malign 

Thus turns thy sweet green sap to gore, ] 
And what calm rapture might be thine, 

Sweet Shamrock of the Irish shore I 

XL 

Struggling, and yet for strife unmeet, 
True type of trustful love thou art ; 

Thou liest the whole year at my feet, 
To live but one day at my heart. 

One day of festal pride to he 

Djpon the loved one'a heart— what more f 
Upon the loved one's lieait to dift> 

O ySiamrock of ik^ IiiaSa. ^\ioiQ \ 
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XIL 

And shall I not return thy love 1 

And shalt thou not, as thou shouldst, be 
JPlaced on thy son's proud heart aboye 

The red rose or»the fleur-de-lis ] 
Yes, from these heights the waters beat^ 

I vow to press thy cheek once more, 
And lie for ever at thy feet, 

Shamrock of the Irish shore 1 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, Marcb 17, 18G6, 



SPKING FLOWEBS FROM IRELAND. 



BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTflY, M.R.LA. 

On receiyisg an early crocus and some violets tn a second letter from 

Ireland. 

Within the letter's rustling fold 

I find once more, a glad surprise — 
A little tiny cup or gold — 

Two little lovely violet eyes ; 
A cup of gold with emeralds set, 

Once filled with wine from happier spheres ; 
Two little eyes so lately wet 

With spring's delicious dewy tears. 

Oh ! little eyes that wept and laughed, 
Now bright with smiles, with tears now dim?— 

Oh ! little cup that once was quaffed 
By fay-queens fluttering round thy rim. 

I press each silken fringe's fold- 
Sweet little eyes once more ye shine — 

I kiss thy lip, oh 1 cup oi g,old, 
And find the^ i^<^l m^m^Tf\m^ 
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Within their violet depths I gaze, 
And eee as in the camera's gloom. 

The Island with its belt of bajrs, 
Its chieftaiQed heights all capped with brooms— 

Which as the living lens it fills, 
. Now seems a giant charmed to sleep — 

Now a broad shield embossed with hills 
Upon the bosom of the deep. 



When will the slumbering. giant wake 1 

When will the shield defend and guard 1 
Ah, me ! prophetic gleams forsake 

The once wrapt eyes of seer or bard. 
Enough, if shunning Samson's fate, 

It doth not all its vigour yield ; 
Enough, if plenteous peace, though late. 

May rest beneath the sheltering shield. 



I see the long and lone defiles 

Of Keimaneigh's bold rocks uphurled, 
I see the golden fruited isles 

That gem the queen-lakes of the world ; 
I see — a gladder sight to me— 

By soft ShangS,nagh's silver strand. 
The breaking of a sapphire sea 

Upon the golden-fretted sand. 



Swiftly the tunnel's Tock-hewn pass,* 

Swiftly the fiery train runs through — 
Oh ! what a glittering sheet of glass ! 

Oh ! what enchantment meets my view 1 
With eyes insatiate I pursue. 

Till Bray's bright headland bounds the scene— 
'Tis Baiae. by a softer blue I 

Gaeta, by a gladder green ! 

* The Railway Tuhil^X «\.T>^\iuei« 
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By tasselled groves, o'er moadows fair, 

rm carried in my blissful dream, 
To where— a monarch in the air — 

The pointed mountain reignuupreme ; 
There m a spot remote and wild, 

I see once more the rustic seat, 
Where Carrigoona, like a child, 

Sits at the mightier mountain's feet. 

There by the gentler mountain's slope. 

That happiest year of many a year, 
That first swift year of love and nope, 

With her then dear and ever dear, 
I sat upon the rustic seat — 

The seat an aged bay-tree crowns, 
And saw outspreading from our feet 

The golden glory of the Downs, 

The furze-crowned heights, the glorious glen. 

The white-walled chapel glistening near. 
The house of God, the homes of men, 

The fragrant hay, the ripening ear ; 
There where there seemed nor sm, nor crime, 

There in God's sweet'and wholesome air — 
Strange book to read at such a time — 

We read of Vanity's false Fair. 

We read the painful pages through — 

Perceived the skill, admired the art. 
Felt them if tnie, not wholly true — 

A -truer truth was in our heart. 
Save fear and love of One. hath proved 

The sage, how vain is all below : 
And one was there who feared ana loved. 

And one who loved that she was so. 

The vision spreads, the memories grow. 
Fair phantoms crowd the more 1 ^^.7A« 

Oh ! cup of gold, with mne o'^tfiLorw^ 
ril dnnk to those departed &&7^ *• 
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And when I drain the golden cup 
To them, to those I ne'er can see, 

With wine of hope I'll fill it up, 
And drink to days that yet may bet, 

Pve drank the future and the pastj 

Now for a draught of warmer wine — 
One draught the sweetest and the last — 

Lady, I'll drink to thee and thine. 
These flowers that to my breast I fold, 

Into iny very heart have grown — 
To thee 1 drain the cup of gold, 

And think the violet eyes, thine own. 

Boulogne, March, 1865. 



WINGS FOR HOME. 

BY DENIS FLOBENOE >[AO-CABTHT, K.H.I.A* 

My heart hath taken wings for home ; 

Away ! away ! it cannot stay. 
My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Nor all that's best of Greece" or Eome*. 

Can stop its way. 
My heart hath taken wings for home^ 
Away 1 

My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Swallow, Swallow, lead the way \ 

little bird ! fly north with me, 

1 have a home beside the sea 

Wliere thou canst sing and play. . . 
ify lieart hath, taken mats^iQtVwJaft^ 
Away I 
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' * \ 

My heart hath taken wings for home, 
But thou, O little bird ! wilt stay ; 

Thou hast thy young ones with thee here, 

Thy mate floats with thee through the clear 
Italian depths of day. 

My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Away ! 

My heart hath taken wings for home, 

Away ! away ! it cannot stay. 
One spring from Brunelleschi's dome, 
To Venice by the Adrian foam. 

Then westward be my way. 
My heart hath taken wings for home, 
Away ! 

Horence, June, 1862. 



ITALIAN MYRTLES. 

(AS TTPICAL 07 IDEAL tBMH UAIDBSffiOOO.) 

BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY, M.R.I.A. 

Suggested by seeing, for the first time, fire-flies in fiie myrtle-liedges 

at Spezzia.] 

X. 

By many a iaoft Ligunan bay 
The myrtles glisten'green and bright, 

Gleam with their flowers of snow by day, 
And glow with fire-flies through theniglit, 

And yet, despite the cold and heat, 

Are ever fresh, and pure, and sweet. 

IL 

There is an Island in the West, 
Where living myrtles bloom and blow, 

Hearts where the fire-fly Love may rest 
Within a Paradise of snow— 

Which yet, despite the cold atid\kR«.\^ 
Are ever fresh, and pure, oaA «^^^^* " 
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in. 



Deep in that gentle breast of tliin( 
lAe fire and snow' within the peart 

Let purity and love combine. 
O warm, pure-hearted Irisn girl I 

And in the cold and in the heat 

Be ever fresh, and pure, and sweet. 



rv. 

Thy bosom bears as pure a snow 
As e'er Italians bowers can boast. 

And though no fire-fly lends its glow- 
As on the soft Ligurian coast — 

Tis warmed by an internal heat 

Which ever keeps it pure and sweet. - 

V. 

The fire-flies fade on misty eves — 
The inner fires alone endure ; 

Like to the rain that wets the leaves, 
Thy very sorrows keep thee pure — 

They temper a too ardent heat — 

And keeps thee ever pure and sweet. 

La Spezia, 18<f3. 



"NOT KNOWN." 

BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY, M.R.I.A. 

On receiving through the Post-Offlce a Hetnmed Letter from m 
residence, marked on the envelope, "Not Known.** 

A beauteous summer-home had I 

As e'er a bard set eyes on, — 
A ^orioua sweep of sea and aV^ 
jYear jiiila and far hoxizoiu 
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Like Naples was the lovely bay. 

The lovely hill like Eio— 
And there 1 lived for many a day 

In Campo de Estlo. 

It seemed as if the magic scene 

No human skill had planted ; 
Fhe trees remained for ever grecVli 

As if they were enchanted : 
And so I said to Sweetest-eyes, 

My dear, I think that we owe 
To fairy hands this paradise 

Of Campo de Estlo. 

How swiftly flew the hours away ! 

I read and rhymed and revelled ; 
In interchange of work and play. 

I built, and drained, and levelled ; 
** The Pope " so " happy," days gone Vy 

(Unlike our ninth Pope PioX 
Was far less happy then than i 

In Campo de Estlo. 

For children grew in that sweet place, 

As in the grape wine gathers — 
Their mother's eyes in each bright face — 

In each light heart, their father's : 
Their father, who by some was thought 

A literary leo. 
Ne'er dreamed he'd be so soon forgot 

In Campo de Estlo. 

But so it was :— Of hope bereft, 

A year had scarce gone over, 
Since he that sweetest place had left, 

And gone — ^we'll say — ^to Dover, 
When letters came wnere he had flown, 

Returned him from the " P. O.^' 
On which was writ, O Hea^eoaX ^'^^'^ "^355^^ 

In Campo db Estio" \ 
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" Not known** where he liad lived so long, 

And which his love created. 
Where scarce a shrab that now is strong 

But had its place debated ; 
Where scarce a flower that now is shown, 

But shows his care : O Dio ! 
And now to be described, " Not known 

In Campo de Estio l** 

That pillar from the Causeway brought— 

This fern from Connemara — 
That j)ine so long and widely sought — 

This Cedrus deodara— r- 
That bust (if Shakespeare's doth survive, 

And busts had brains add 6rio), 
Might keep lus name at least alive 

In Campo de Estio. 

When Homer went from place to place, 

The glorious siege reciting 
(Of course I pre-suppose the case 

Of reading and of writing),. 
Tve little doubt the Bard divine 

His letters got from Scio, 
Inscribed " Not known," Ah ! me, like mine 
^ From Campo de Estio. 

The poet, howsoe'er inspired, 

Must brave neglect and danger ; 
When Philip Massinger expir^ 

The death-list said " a stranger 1" 
A stranger 1 yes on earth, but let . 

The poet sing laus Deo I — 
Heaven's glorious summer waits him yet—* 

God's " Campo de Estio/' 

^«««,1866, 
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THE PASCHAL FIRE OF ST. PATRICK .♦ 

BY DENIS FLORENCE MAC-CARTHY, M.R.I.A4 

On Tara's hill the daylight dies — 

On Tara's plain 'tis dead : 
" 'Till Baal's unkindled fires shall rise, 

No fire must flame instead." 
'Tis thus the king commanding speaks, 

Commands and speaks in vain— 
For lo ! a fire defiant breaks, 

From out the woods of Slane. 

•For there in prayer is Patrick bent, 

With Christ his soul is knit, 
And there before his simple tent 

The Paschal fire is lit. 
" What means this flame that through the night 

Illumines all the vale 1 
What rebel hand a fire dare light 

Before the fires of Baal V* 

O king ! when Baal's dark reign is o'er, 

When thou thyself art gone: 
This fire will. light the Irish shore, 

And lead its people on : 
Will lead them on full many a night 

Through which they're doomed to go, 
Like that which led the Israelite 

From bondage and from woe. 

This fire, this sacred fire of God, 

Young hearts shall bear afar 
To lands no human foot hath trod, 

Beneath the western star. 

*3$e Lan/gan's JCccleHaiiical Hiktorf 0/ Irelwvai^ W^^.'KA* 
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To lands where Faith's bright flag, imfuiled 
By those who here have snelt, 

Shall give unto a newer world 
The sceptre of the Celt 

And thus 'twill be, that there and h^re. 

In hovel or in halL 
One night in each revolving year 

This memory shall recall 
One hour of brightness in their night, 

Where'er the Gael may roam. 
When love this festal fire shall light 

For Patrick and for Home ! 

Si Patrick's Day, 1867. 



OVER THE SEA. 

BY DENIS FLOBBNCE MAC-CAETHY, M.B.I.A. 

Sad eyes ! whv are ye -steadfastly gazing 

Over tne Sea 1 
Is it the flock of the Ocean-Shepherd grazing 

Like lambs on the lea ? . 
Is it the dawn on the orient billows blazing 

Allureth ye ] 

Sad hdart I why art thou tremblingly beating — 

What troubleth thee 1 
.There where the waves from the fathomless wa 
comes greeting, 

Wild with their glee ! 
Or rush from the rocks, like a routed battalion retrc 

Over the 8^*\ 
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Sad feet ! why are ye constantly straying 

Down by the sea V 
There, where the winds in the sandy harbour are play- 
ing 

Child-like and free — 
What is the charm, whose potent enchantment obey- 
ing, 

There charmeth ye ] 



Oh ! sweet is the dawn, and bright are the colours it 
glows in ! 

Yet not to me ! 
To the beauty of God's bright creation my bosom is 
frozen, 

Nought can I see ! 
Since SJie has departed— the dear one, the loved one, 
the chosen. 

Over the Sea ! 



Pleasant it was when the billows did struggle and 
wrestle, 

Pleasant to see ! 
Pleasant to climb the tall cliflfs where the sea-birda 
nestle, 

When near to thee ! 
Nought can I now behold but the track of thy vessel 
Over the Sea ! 



Long as a Lapland winter, which no pleasant sunlight 
cheereth. 

The summer shall be ; 
Vainly shall autumn be gay, in the rich robes it 
weareth, 

Vainly for me ! 
No joy can I feel till the pxo^ ol ^Jk^ -^^saAv^^fiaj^S^ 
Over tho Sesii \ 
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Sweeter than Summer, which tenderly, motborly 
bringeth 

, Flowers to the bee ! 
Sweeter than autumn, which bounteously, iovingly 
flingeth 

Fruits on the tree ! 
Shall be -winter, when homeward returning thy swift 
vessel wingeth 

Over the Sea ! 



THE CONVICT AND THE CROSa 



I, 

" Oh ! let me wear the little cross, the little cross that 

once I wore, 
When oft, a happy boy, I roamed along the Lee's 

lamenting shore ; 
And as I heard the stream glide by, that sobbed to 

leave so sweet a land, 
A more lamenting human tide swept onward to the 

distant strand ; 
Even then I vowed, come weal, come woe, if faintest 

hope should ever gleam 
That life and verdure here at home might spring from 

that now wasted stream, 
That I would take my humble part— that I the 

glorious risk would share, 
And what the patriot heart inspired the patriot hand 

. would do and dare. 
But ah ! I faint, mine eyes grow dim in thinking of 

the days of yore — 
Qi ! let me wear the little cross WistYi OTvoa a happy 
child I wore I 
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V 

"'Twill tell me of a mother's love ; forgive me, tliou 

sacred sign ! ' 
'Twill tell me more than mother's love — ^'twill tell mq 

of a love divine j 
'Twill tell me of a captive bound, a captive bound by 

ruthless hands — 
The thorny crown, the draught of gall, the ruffian 

jeers of idbald bands— 
The shame, the agony, the death ! ah, me ! the years 

have rolled and rolled, 
And still in this most awful type, unselfish love, 

thy fate behold ! 
These it will tell, and oh ! perchance, a softer thought 

'twill whisper too— 
Father, forgive, forgive even tJiemffor ah! they kno'wr 

not what they do. 
But ah ! I f aint^ mine eyes grow dim, my lease of life 

is well nigh o'er — 
Oh ! let me wear the little cross, that once a happy 

child I wore !" 



ni. 

The cross was sent; some kindly heart, that heard 

the captive's dying prayer. 
Left at the gate the little cross smooth-folded round 

with loving care ; 
Coarse hands, and cold the sacred fold with scoru 

and careless lan^or broke, 
And found, enshrined m snowy fleece, a little cross of 

Irish oak. 
" Ho ! ho !" they cried, " what emblem's this ? what 

popish charm is this we see ] 
Some talisman, perchance, it is to set the I\:^aK\.^^ 

free ]" 
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And so it is, although ye mock, beyond your bolts, 

beyond your bars, 
'Twill lead his soul eniranchished forth, above the 

sun, above the stars ; 
For though ye kept it from his hands, within his 

. faithful heart he bore 
The little cross, the saving cross, that once a happy 

child he wore. 

IV. 

A curse be on such heartless rules, and shame to them 

who such could shape. 
Could bring to life such monstrous forms, such 

worms of twaddle and of tape — 
Scourge, if ye will, the honest backs of those who 

scorn your lash, and ye — 
But torture not the soul with thongs, and leave the 

immortal spirit free. 
From Tobolsk's mines, from Ethiop's plains, from 

Abyssinian tyrants learn 
That men are not machines, nor move by springs, 

that you alone discern — 
Imprison, exile, hang all those your ruthless laws 

have f oemen made ; 
But let the soul, in going forth, be strengthened by 

Religion's aid. 
Not yours to judge the priceless worth, not yours to 

scan the countless store 
Of grace and hope the cross can give, the cross a 

Christian child once wore. 

i8ca. 
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THE CELTIC TONGUE. 

BY REV. MICHAEL MULLIW. 

(Bom in the Parish of Kilmore, co. Galway, 1833. Died at Chicago, 

Mich., April 23, 1869.] 

Tis fading, oh, 'tis fading ! like leaves upon the trees ! 
Jn murmuring tone 'tis dying, like the wail upon the 

breeze 1 
'Tis swiftly disappearing, as footprints on the shore 
Where the Barrow, and the Erne, and Loch Swilly*s 

waters roar — 
Where the parting sunbeam kisses Loch Corrib in the 

West, 
And Ocean, like a mother, clasps the Shannon to her 

breast I 
The language o^ old Erin, of her history and name-^ 
Of her monarchs and her heroes — ^her glory and her 

fame — 
The sacred shrine where rested, thro' simshine and 

thro' gloom. 
The spirit of her martyrs, as their bodies in the tomb. 
The time-wrought shell, where murmur'd, 'mid centu- 
ries of wrong. 
The secret voice of Freedom in annal and in song — 
Is slowly, surely sinking^ into silent death at last. 
To live but in the memones of those who love the rast. 

The olden tongue is sinking like a patriarch to rest, 
Whose youth beheld the Tyrian* on our Irish coasts a 

guest ; 
Ere the Eoman or the Saxon, the Norman or the 

Dane, 
Had first set foot in Britain, o'er trampled heaps of 

slain; 

* An old Irish tradition says that during the commeTc^ ^1 ^3&^*^T^»:«^^ 
with Ireland, one of the Prlucea ol tyr^ ^«a VxHiVvfc^ «^«t Nn •<^ 
ifottarch of Ireland, and (ot TQaxi\«^ \ft ^i^'ft ^V >3sa \3N3fiB.-<se^»s»8« 
iorfn^ bis «ojonm there. ^ 
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Whose manhood saw the Druid rite at forest-tree and 

rock, 
And savage, tribes of Britsdn round the Shrines of 

Zemebock ;* 
And for generations witnessed all the glories of the 

Gael 
Since our Cfeltic sires sung war-songs round the sftcred 

fires of Baal ; 
The tonnes that saw its infancy are ranked amolig 

the dead) 
And from their graves have risen those now spoken in 

their stead. 
*rhe glories of old Erin, with their liberty have gone^ 
Yet their halo lingered round her, while the Gaelic 

speech liv'd on ; 
For 'mid the desert of her woe, a monument more 

vast 
Than all her pillar-towers, it stood— that old Tongue 

of the Past I 

'Tis leaving, and for ever, the soil that gave it birth,' 
Soon, — very soOn, its moving tones shall ne'er be heard ' 

en earth. 
O'er the island dimly fading, as a circle o'er the wave, 
Receding, as its people lisp the languaj^e of the slave,t 
And with it too seem fading as sunset into night ^ ' 
The scattered rays of liberty that lingered in itb light, 
For ah ! tho' long, with filial love, it climg to mother- 
land, 
And Irishmen were Irish still, in language, heart ftiid 

hand ; 
rinstal its Saxon Kival,t proscribed it soon be- 
came. 
And Irishmen are Irish now in nothing but in 
name; 

* ZemebTock and Odin were two of the gods of the early Britons. 
/ Tacitus says,—" The language ot the conqueror in the moiitli of the 
, conquered ia ever the language of the B\a"ve."--QernMmia, 

tAct8 of Parliament were enacted to deateo^ 1ft« "tafts^^wA. ^» ^* 
cotuvse tJie growth ot the EngUsh languaae. 
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The Saxon chain our rights and tongues alike doth 

hold in thrall, 
Save where amid the Connaught wilds and hills of 

Donegal — , . 

And by the shores of Mnhster, like the broad Atlantic 

blast, 
The olden language lingers yet, and binds us to the Past. 

Thro* cold neglect 'tis dying now; a stranger on our 

shore ! 
No Tara's hall re-echoes to its music as of jfore — 
No Lawrence* fires the Celtic clans round leaguered 

Athacleef — 
No Shannon wafts from limerick's towers their war^ 

song to the sea. 
Ah 1 magic Tongue, that round us wove its spells so 

soft and dear ! 
Ah ! pleasant Tongue, whose murmurs were as music 

to the ear. 
Ah ! glorious Tongue, whose accents could each Geltio 

heart enthral ! 
Ah I rushing Tongue, that sounded like the swollen 

torrent's fall ! 
iTie tongue that in the Senate was lightning flashing 

bright — 
Whose echo in the battle was the thunder in its mijght ! 
That Tongue, which once in chieftain's hall poured 

loud the minstrel lay, 
As chieftain, serf, or minstrel old is silent there to-day ! 
That Tongue whose shout dismayed the foe at Kong 

and Mullaghmast,]: 
Like those who nobly perished there is numbered with 

the Past ! 

* St. Lawrence O'Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, succeeded In organias- 
ing the Irish chieftains under Roderick O'Connor, King of Connaught, 
against the first band of adventurers under Strongbow. . 

tAthaclee, Athacleiih^ the Irish name of Dublin. £aile-a(h-CHia.ihy, 
literally means the Town of the ford of Ktirdles. 

t " Nothing so affrighted the enemy %i^ \iXv^ xaXdc 4i\ '«,-dJ\"a.^gcv\aa&V >"» 
the uniDteillgihle password In ttie lT\B\i Yftl\©3ife, ^XXi ^\JtOQ. ^JaRk^»^s 
-r,j upon Uie fo«."— Cfre«n Boo*. 
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The Celtic Tongue is passing, and we stand coldly 

by, 
Without a pang within the heart, a tear within the 

eye- 
Without one pulse for Freedom stijrred, one effort 

made to save 
The Language of our Fathers from dark oblivion's 

^ve! 
Oh, Enn ! vain your efforts — your prayers for Free 

dgm*s crown, 
Whilst offered in the language of the foe that clove it 

down ; 
Be sure that tyrants ever with an art from darkness 

sprung, 
Would make the conquered nation slaves alike in 

limb and tongue ; 
Russia's great Czar ne'er stood secure o'er Poland's 

shatter'd frame, ^ 

Until he trampled from her heart the tongue that bore 

her name. 
Oh, Irishmen, be Irish still ! stand for the dear old 

ton^e 
Which, as ivy to a ruin, to your native land has clung I 
Oh, snatch this relic irom the wreck ! the only and 

the last. 
And cherish in your heart of hearts tile language of 

the Past I 




THE END. 
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